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INTRODUCTORY  CHAFTKR. 


1  WAift  kft  a  widow  wiili  wc^^tM  u»u|^iiIct«. 
I  have  married  them  all,  or  rather,  I  have  let 
them  marn'  themselves  ;  for  1  never  t<M)k  any 
active  measures  towards  bringing  alH)ut  a  re- 
sult which  I  own  to  be  a  desirable  one  in  a 
family  consisting  of  seven  daughters  and  aw 
son. 

I  have  seen  manceuvring  mothers  succee<i  ; 
but  I  have  as  often  seen  them  fail  in  their 
matrimonial  speculations.  I  have  seen  digni- 
fied mothers  with  modest  daughters,  j)a>s  year 
after  year,  unnoticed  and  unsought ;  l)ut  1 
have  also  seen  the  unobtrusive  daughters  of 
retiring  mothers  form  splendid  alliances  ;  and 
at  the  very  beginning  of  my  career  as  a  (  ha- 
peron,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  there 
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was  no  rule  which  coiiltl  ensure  suocess,  it 
was  safer  and  more  respectable  to  do  too  little 
than  to  do  too  much  ;  better  simply  to  fail, 
than  to  fail  and  to  be  ridiculous  at  the  saoie 
time. 

Accordingly,  when  I  had  mounted  my  fea- 
thercd  hat  and  black  velvet  gown,  or  my  white 
satin  gown  and  flowered  cap,  as  the  tx^casion 
might  require,  and  patiently  taken  mv  station 
upon  the  chair,  seat,  or  Ixnich  which  1  could 
most  conveniently  appropriate  to  myself,  I 
l>eguiled  the  weary  hours  by  studying  those 
around  me,  trusting  for  the  rest  to  chance, 
and  to  the  principles  which  I  had  endea- 
voured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my 
girls;  viz*  not  to  flirt  so  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion,^— not  to  think  too  highly  of  their  own 
pretensions, — and  above  all,  not  to  be  betrayed 
into  laughing  at  any  man  before  they  knew 
him,  by  which  means  more  than  one  girl  of 
my  acquaintance  has  l>een  obligetl,  fi>r  consis- 
tency's sake,  to  repulse  a  person  whom,  upon 
further  acquaintance,  she  might  have  sincerely 
preferred. 

My  daughters  were  not   beautiful  enough, 
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nor  did  they  marry  brilliantly  enou^h^  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  other  mothers.  I  Imd 
lirought  them  up  to  avoid  a  fault  odious 
in  all,  but  especially  «o  in  the  yoimg,  that 
of  being  more  ready  to  perceive  the  failings 
than  the  merits  of  their  companions:  we  were, 
therefore,  a  popular  family,  I  had  myself  the 
happy  knack  of  being  interested  in  the  con- 
cerns and  distresses  of  others,  and  I  listened 
«rith  pleasure  to  details  however  trifling :  I  had 
consequently  many  intimate  friends. 

As  people  never  were  afraid  of  me,  tran<t- 
ient  emotions,  and  harmless  weaknesses,  which 
would  have  been  concealed  from  a  sterner, 
cleverer,  or  more  important  personage,  were 
confessed,  or,  at  all  events,  permitted  to  esca|)e 
in  a  tite-a-Ute  with  the  good-natured,  quiet, 

inoffensive  Mrs. .     But  what  am  I  doing  ? 

I  wish  to  preserve  my  incog,  and  only  hope  I 
have  not  already  betrayed  myself  by  the  men- 
tion of  my  white  satin,  and  my  black  velvet 
gowns. 

I  will  write  no  more,  lest  some  unguarded 
expression   should  give  a  clue  to  my   name : 
I  will  simply  add,  that  my  last  daughter  hav- 
B  2 
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iiig  been  comfortably  establi.shed  a  year  ago, 
"  ( )thello^8  occupation   is  gone ;""  and  my  ]>urse 

l>ein^  somewhat  drained  by  the  purchase  of  so 
nmny  (roiisseaus,  I  have  occupied  my  lei^sure, 
and,  I  trust,  shall  recruit  my  finances,  by 
(Miurtraying  characters  and  feelings  which  I 
believe  are  true  to  nature,  although  under 
circumstattces  and  in  situations  not  founded 
on  fact. 
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CHX?TEH  1. 


Dmkt^-^KnA  wlui  *♦  lier  history  I 
yyia, — A  blank*  mj  lonl. 

Why  is  it  that  tfee  buatlijag  matron,  who 
(having,  without  preference  or  selection,  mar- 
ried the  first  man  who  proposed  to  her,)  ha^ 
dpent  her  days  in  the  uusentimeatal  detaiU  of 
a  household,  a  nursery,  and  a  school-room, 
merely  considering  her  partner  as  the  me- 
dium through  which  these  several  departments 
are  provided  for?  —  why  is  it  that  the  lan- 
guid beauty,  who  has  ^Id  herself  to  age  or 
folly  for  an  opera-box,  an  equipage,  a  title? 
— why  is  it  tliat  the  scold,  who  has  jangletl 
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through  a  wedded  life  of  broils  and  disputes — 
and  the  buxom  widow,  whose  gay  and  bloom- 
ing face  gives  tbe  lie  to  her  mourning  gar- 
ments ? — why  19  it  that  they  all  cast  a  pitving 
glance  of  contempt  on  the  "  single  woman  of 
a  certain  age'^  who  ventures  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  love?  Why  do  they  all  look 
as  if  it  were  imjx»8sible  she  could  ever  have 
felt  its  influence  ? 

On  the  contrary  J  the  very  fact  of  singleness 
affords  in  itself  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
}K>wer  of  some  strong  and  unfortunate  jire- 
dilection.  Few  women  pass  tlirough  life  with- 
out having  had  some  oppcjrt unities  of  wliat 
is  commonly  calleil  **  settling  ;^  therefore  the 
chances  are,  tliat  betrayed  affections,  an  un* 
requited  attaclnnent,  or  an  early  pre]K>sse5- 
Mon,  has  called  fortli  the  sentiment  of  which 
I  hey  are  supposed  incapable — and  called  it 
forth,  too,  in  a  mind  of  too  much  delicacy 
to  admit  the  idea  of  nmrriage  from  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  love. 

The  following  story,  which  is  ushered  into 
the  world  by  so  unattractive  a  title,  might 
afford  an  example,   that  a  Ofe  which  appears 
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piration  erf  her  niouniing  for  her  father,  to 
join  in  whatever  gaiety  was  going  forward, 
and  to  exercise  once  more  the  |>ower  of  that 
beauty  which,  even  in  London,  had  attracted 
its  fidl  share  of  admiration. 

In  the  country,  where  beauty,  rank*,  fashitjn, 
fortune,  and  accoiuplishments  are  iu>t  so  com- 
mon, of  course  the  brilliant  Miss  St.  Clair  wa** 
the  star  of  every  l>all ;  and  all  the  young  men 
of  any  pretensions  in  the  country,  vied  with 
each  other  in  obtaining  a  word,  a  smile,  a  look 
from  the  lovely  Isalx^la. 

Nor  did  the  charms  with  which  she  was 
really  endowed  lose  anj  thing  from  want  of 
skill  in  the  jiossessor.  She  had  the  art  cif 
keeping  an  indefinite  numl>er  of  persons  oc- 
cupieil  with  her  alone ;  she  had  left  her  shawl 
in  the  next  room,  and,  with  a  thousand  graces 
ful  apologies,  she  asked  one  }x^rsc>n  to  fetch 
it  for  her»  at  the  same  time  holding  her  cup 
in  a  helpless  manner,  and  casting  a  beseeching 
glance  around  her,  which  brought  a  hundred 
eager  hands  to  set  it  down.  Then  she  looketl 
timidly  confusetl  at  having  given  so  much 
trouble.     Presently  she  had  a  messsage  to  send 
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able,  without  its  ever  crossing  her  imagina- 
tion to  feel  tnivy  or  jealousy  of  her  fousin. 
She  was  not  mortified ;  for  she  saw  her  so 
Ijeautiful,  so  brilliant,  that  all  rivalry  seemed 
not  of  the  question.  They  were  happy  and 
affectionate  with  each  other.  Isabella,  am- 
stitutioiially  gay,  good-humoured,  and  joyous, 
was  never  crosncd  or  thwarted  by  F'anny, 
and,  although  an  acute  observer  might  dis- 
cover in  her  fondness  for  her  cousin,  a  tone 
of  siuperiority,  a  protecting  kindness  Fanny 
«o  completely  acquiejnetl  iu  that  superiority, 
that  it  never  for  a  moment  wounded  her  self* 
love. 

About  a  year  after  Isabella''s  arrival  at 
Klmnley  Priory,  the  sm^iety  of  tliat  neighbijur- 
hoo<l  receivetl  a  very  animating  addition  in 
the  young  Lord  Delaford,  who,  soon  after  his 
return  from  his  travels,  establishetl  himself 
at  his  beautiful  Castle  i>f  Fordl>orough.  He 
joined  to  the  most  pre^iossessing  appearanc*^ 
ami  mannert^,  an  excellent  character,  consi- 
derable talents,  and  extennive  possessions.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Edward  Elrasley,  and  of 
course  Isabella  couuted  upon  him  sla  her  de- 
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day  and  the  next.  By  degrees  his  manner 
assumetl  a  tone  of  admiration^  which,  lo  a 
person  accustomed  as  she  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  fthade,  had  more  than  the  usual  effect 
attrihutetl  to  admiration —that  of  enhancing 
the  charms  by  which  it  was  first  excited. 

Those  who  imagine  they  do  not  please,  often 
neglect  the  means  by  which  they  might  do  so ; 
whereas,  if  they  once  become  aware  that  all 
they  say  and  do  finds  favour  in  the  sight  of 
others,  they  are  no  longer  ashamed  of  being 
channing  or  afraid  to  be  agreeable. 

People  in  general  were  astonishes!  at  the 
w  onderful  improvement  in  Fanny ;  but  her 
mother  remarked  that,  when  Lord  Delaford 
entered  the  room,  her  soft  brown  eyes  shone 
with  a  lustrous  consciousness;  that  if  he  ad- 
dressed her,  the  colour  mounted  in  her  pale 
and  delicate  complexion ;  and  she  understood 
fidl  well  the  cause  of  this  improvement. 

If  Lord  Delaford  had  l^een  originally  at- 
tracted by  the  unruffled  placidity  of  her  ex- 
pregsion,  he  was  infinitely  more  ft<3  by  fincOng 
that  his  presence  had  the  power  of  ihsturbing 
that  placidity.     Though  he  could   not  doubt 
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that  he  poagesBed  many  qualides  which  m^ht 
make  him  ati  object   of   "preference   to  JOitS^ 
li&s,  tnd  every  adyeiititious  qualificiidon  to 
mtke  him  approved  of  by  the  old ;  though  b«^ 
mtin  ha\e  known  he  had  been  nighcsd  for  by 
diughto-s,  and  souglit  by  manipias ;  still  he  irw 
Qoi  one  of  lliDee  men  who  are  piqued  by  cold- 
mi.  and  inflamed  by  the  difficulty  of  wbminir 
the  ohjeet.     On  the  contrary,  there  ira«  a  oa- 
tural   diffidence   about   him  which  made  Um 
▼tifaiefahle  to  the  attentions  of  women,    and 
eadly  dauntetl    by   any  appearance   of  dinirw 
dination* 

Fanny  waa  too  amiable  and  too  humble 
erer  to  have  felt  jealous  of  hrr  coudn,  hut 
she  was  not  inaeoMbk  to  the  pleasure  of  find* 
ing  herself  suddenly  preferred  l)y  the  one 
person  whoeie  favour  all  were  dedrous  to  gain, 
Everi'  thing  seemed  to  prosper  to  the  utmon 
of  berV  or  her  parcnCs  wishes.  Lord  Belnford 
became  every  day  more  serious  in  his  attcn- 
tiam^  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why 
Fanny  t^hould  not  yield  to  the  engrossing  fa»- 
cinatiQOs  of  a  pansion  which,  if  fell  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  twenty^  combines  with  th*? 
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freshness  of  a  first  Itjve^  the  depth  and  strength 
of  which  the  more  formed  character  is  i^ui^ 
ceptible. 

In  the  mean  time  Isabella  no  longer  found 
the  same  gratification  in  the  insipid  crowd  of 
conimtm-plaee  admircTs,  whose  suffrages  had 
before  elatetl  her.  She  feh,  truly  enough,  of 
how  much  more  value  were  the  sincere  esteem 
and  affection  of  one  true  lieart,  than  all  the 
frivolous  admiration  of  people  she  did  not  care 
for ;  all  her  former  conquests  lost  their  value 
in  her  eyes;  sh<^  for  the  first  time,  felt  herself 
the  forgotten  and  neglected  one.  Vanity,  like 
ambition,  only  becomes  the  more  insatiable  by 
lieing  fetl,  and,  as  the  single  Mordet*ai,  who 
refused  to  bow  before  the  pomp  of  Hamau, 
embittered  all  the  glories  of  his  triumph^  s(» 
the  one  person  who  was  proof  against  her 
charms,  outweighed  in  her  estimation  the  herd 
who  acknowledged  their  power. 

She  had  too  much  tact,  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  world,  too  much  spirit,  to  allow  these 
feelings  to  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  common 
obsiervers.  liord  Delaford  and  Fanny  were 
so  completely  occupied  with   each   other    that 
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not    T^ern&rW     siftyY^ici|^ 

w\uclt    wen 


\Mfi'i  cmild  not  H^f» 


of  !«. 


iniinifhiAadli  escaped  frooi   tbe  «y»  mt  IMf 
¥3ni4cy,  i»3  ^  r^iolwed    to   !«€  ii^  no  o^ 

pftimiu  of  gumit^    the    attentioii   f4  Lurd 

Mortificatiott  \%  but  half  felt  wliilr  it  ti  ijnk 
Wt  in  seem  It  ii^  not  till  wt?  prrm^e  it  Iia« 
been  rmarVed  by  others  tlmt  it  btcrifijei  imr 
of  the  moft  painful  sef\$atictiif«  tA  which  llir 
wedt,  the  ymh,  and  tbe  worldly,  stf  liable, 
and  ime  from  wKich  tbe  mcwt  hiintble  aniJ  pur^ 
niioded  can  scarcely  bcMi»t  of  bdtig  oilirrff 
Jbae. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


G4rarda,^Qut  todo  se  aprende  hija  y  no  hai  cosa  mas  faal 
que  enganar  a  los  hombres,  de  que  ellos  tienen  la  culpa ;  porque 
como  nos  ban  prinulo  el  estudio  de  los  ciencios  en  que  pudiera- 
mos  divertir  nuestros  ingenios  sutiles,  solo  estudiamos  una,  que 
es  la  de  engauarlos,  y  como  no  bay  mas  de  un  libro,  todai  lo 
sabemos  de  memoria. 

Dorotea, — Nunca  yo  le  be  visto. 

C?«rar<fa.— Pues  es  ezcellente  letura,  y  de  famosos  capitulos. 

D<w-of nt ■  —  D  L m C  1  r.K  ti  t  u  I n s  ^i c  i  u  j y VA  ■ 
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be  able  to  keep   him    tliere. 

SIk  iad  diKomed,  that  althcm^  u»  reSaed 
■^  <o  be  diipsted  by  any  open  ■ttempt  to 
***""  him,  tbnv  was  a  considerable  mixture 
"'*»">  ffld  of  humiUty  in  \a»  oompoaitioo  : 
*^  *f  BMttend  herself  she   ooulA  work  upon 

^flflfdav  happened    to    sit    nert  hfan 

'^  couCrived,    with    a  tact   liar 
"^/Kciiiiar,    to     turn     the 
hself.      She    said   abe  never  knew  uit 
I    #  1^,  ^irAom    ahe    w&s    ao    much    afhdd :    to 

M  ^ie  replied, 

J  %^  ^t  is    very    o<ld  !        I   have  alwajt 

f  ^W  a  goofl-iMitxired  sort  of  feUow.*' 

I       >    ^fth,    jes!""     sli«     answered;    '' I   am  tttre 
I      .  ^  are  ^ood-oat^area  ;     liut  your  irwy  good- 
\ire  helpa   to    fWglitexi   me-     Touarewuii. 
^  other    people  ;     and    I    feel   to  awed  mim 
Jou  are  preaent-^  ■ 


tttm  ^H 

r  uiT 

I:    to 

bMlJ 


«W^eU,    thaJ; 
ever    awed     any 

^*  Oh  I   H-  ia   i*«*^  that 


is    strange  !      1   don't  UdiJi  I 
bcKly    before.       l>o  I  look  to 
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and  you  always  say  just  what  you  should  say, 
and  no  more,  I  should  be  afraid  to  utter,  or 
to  do  any  thing  f<x>lish  Ik* fore  you."^ 

"  Well,  I  should  !x^  as  useful  to  you  as 
Prince  Cherrs  ring  in  the  fairy  tale.  It  h 
a  pity  I  ani  not  always  by  your  side  r 

'*  Oh  I  hut  then  I  should  always  be  in  a 
fright;  not  that  I  mean  it  is  a  disajB^reeahle 
sort  of  frii^ht,'"  Anci  she  turned  the  conver- 
sation, fearful  of  showing  any  design  of  at* 
tracting  him. 

In  the  evening,  he,  as  usual,  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  Fanny V  miisic-lx»ok,  while  she 
was  sniging,  or  forgot  to  turn  theoi  over, 
while  gazing  with  delight  ujKjn  those  melt- 
ing, yet  innocent  eyes,  which  met  his  fio 
kindly  and  so  trustingly^ — eyes,  that  IcHiked 
as  if  there  lurked  in  the  heart  beneath,  depths 
of  unawakened  and  unexploreiJ  feelings,  which 
only  wuitetl  to  Ik*  excited. 

But  when  he  was  alone,  the  remarks  of 
Isaliella  recurretl  to  his  recollection,  and  he 
wondered  what  in  him  could  have  struck  her 
Wi  being   so   singular  and  so   reserved.    The 
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next  d^tt  ^^Wq  the;  vere  liding^  he  found 
huttafif  near  her^  and  rcYeited  to  the  cocmver* 
mAm  of  the  preceding  day. 

**I  have  been  quite  noeasj,  Mi»  Su  Clair - 
It  finding  I  am  «o  ^sagreodak  »»  I  muA  Ik 
if  I  am  the  precise^  f onnaL^ innMKrad  perwxi. 
7<Ki  docrihe  me  to  be^ 

A  ceftain  step  is  gained,  irVien^  itiiAatfl  of 
starting  a  new  and  indifferent  subject,  the 
topic  of  the  preceding  conversatioii  is  resumrd. 
Moat  onquettes  know,  by  intuitkm,  that  the 
best  mode  of  accompti&hii^  this,  ia  to  talk 
to  peraons  of  tbemselvesw  lAabeUaTa  hourt  best 
quicker,  at  finding  how  well  ahe  bad  lucoeecled 
to  awakening  hia  curiosity ;  but  aaauming  a 
nonchalant  manner,  she  answered, 

**  Disagreeable  ?  Surely  I  neTer  cntilil  hare 
mid  any  thing  half  so  uncivil  ?^ 

^  Oh,  certainlj  you  did  not  tell  me  in  bo 
maojr  worda  that  I  was  disagreeable;  but  you 
ioipJied  iL^ 

''  No^  no  I  Indeed,  I  think  I  aoid  ererjr 
tUog  moft  flattering — that  you  were  so  rery 
good." 

•*  irelJ,  I  suppose   if   I  ani  so  very  good. 
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I  must  not  consider  being  good,  and  being 
disagreeable,  as  synonymous  terms ;  and  yet 
you  made  it  appear  yesterday  as  if  they 
were  ?'' 

"  Oh,  Lord  Delaford  !  how  can  you  accuse 
me  of  saying  any  thing  so  shocking  ?  I  only 
declared  you  were  so  good,  so  superior,  I 
was  afraid  of  you.**** 

"  But  a  person  who  makes  you  fear  him, 
must  be  disagreeable  to  you.**^ 

"  No,  indeed :  I  like  to  be  awed.  I  am 
fond  of  an  organ  in  a  cathedral ;  and  I  ad- 
mire lofty  mountains,  and  beautiful  stormy 
skies,  a^d  every  thing  that  is  grand  and  sub- 
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fanny  returned  from  her  ride  less  exhik^ 
than  usual.  She  thought  the  wind  was 
ler  cold,  and  her  beautiful,  thorough-bred 
Irse,  not  quite  agreeable. 
At  dinner  Lord  Delaford  sat  between  Isa- 
Blla  and  herself,  and  his  attention  was,  to  say 
Ihe  leasts  divided  between  the  cousins.  laa- 
fhelk  wiiK  in  high  spirits.  She  was  aninviited 
by  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  pleasing.  She 
caught  an  uneasy  look  from  Lady  Elmsley, 
and  she  coutd  not  suppress  an  eukition  of 
gratified  pique.  She  had  too  much  the  tune 
of  good  society  ever  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
spirits  only  showed  itself  by 
^n  and  lively  ;  and  though 
at    the 


bought  it  ajrgvie«i  a.  ^^w-ant  of  itnagi* 
li  diaappoiT^tjed  Htirt,  Yam:Ly  mean* 
Lpreseed^  s^lie  Unew  not  why;  but 
^lired  to  re»^,  in  the  ^tillneas  of  Iier 
he  made    a.  di«c»veiry  as  paiulitl  as  if 

Iting. 

I    to     find     h«-»elf     »o     very   seiioui. 

|»  were  «>  miach  aixiAJised,  in  doubt 
^  she  looked  into  her  own  heart, 
id  it   to  l»e   nearly  engr»»«ed  by  ont 

Jig    p&sfiion.  SVie     Had    alway*  ir»- 

teep    li^rscrlf    "    fa^ey    fre^^  uil  .W 
e    her     wtioli^      aotil,    her  pure  y© 
kectiot^«.  ««  ciMm^  only  object  for  ew. 
M^  footing  of  aoeiery  in  a  country. 
iaterooitr^  witli  I^ord  Delaford  had 
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ducing.  It  was  not  till  the  fear  came  over  her 
that  he  did  not  care  for  her,  that  she  discovered 
she  had  ever  believed  in  his  preference;  it 
was  not  till  she  felt  how  inexpressibly  painful 
was  that  fear,  that  she  discovered  her  affec- 
tions were  fixed  on  one  only  object  for  ever. 

She  was  suddenly  aroused  from  her  fancied 
security,  and  found  within  the  heart  which  she 
had  imagined  fresh  and  uncontaminated,  love, 
—  unrequited  love,  and  jealousy, — jealousy  of 
her  dearest  friend.  She  thought  herself  de- 
graded. She  was  miserable.  But  she  did  not 
allow  her  mortification  to  swallow  up  all  other 
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It  u  said  thetr  i&  an  iwitTMtrf  which  teaches 
Cfcry  aat  Id  read  their  fellow-crtatiirrs  wbene 
lore  »  aoQaefned.  This  k  tnie  af  all  indif. 
:  qpccfatnrfs  «>  ho  can  decipher  emotions, 
rknowledged  by  the  individuals  to 
No(  so  the  persons  most  ints^t- 
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Lord  Bekford  watched  the  countenance,  the 
eyes,  the  expression,  the  words  of  Fanny  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  became  each  day  more 
convinced  his  own  self-conceit  must  have  mij^ 
led  him.  He  had  !<tudioiLsly  avoided  such 
attentions  as  might  commit  hini«  and  he  now 
took  care  to  divide  them  equally  between  the 
Iwo  cousins.  To  Fanny,  who  had  been  ac* 
customed  to  his  exclusive  demotion,  this  was 
m  virtual  withdrawal  of  them ;  and  she  &el 
a  more  strict  watch  than  ever  over  all  her 
words  and  looks.  Isabellaj  who  was  exhila- 
rateil  at  receiving  half,  when  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  none,  was  petitlmtte  de  graces. 
The  more  Fanny  was  aware  of  lsai)ella's  at- 
tractions, and  the  more  she  perceived  that 
Lord  Delaford  became  aware  of  them,  m 
much  the  more  she  wrapped  lierself  up  in 
impenetrable,  but  goml-humoured  reserve. 
Her  manner  lofet  that  confiding,  innocent 
gaiety,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been 
one  of  her  greatest  charms,  without  regain- 
ing the  bashful  ingenuousness,  which  had  at 
first  attracted  him  from  its  novelty.  Sht* 
lalxjured   hard    to   appear  calm,  and    unfortu- 
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nately  succeeded  hut  too  well  in  her  endea- 
vours.  Lord  Delaford  was  half  provokeil 
with  himself,  for  having  been  so  n?ady  to 
fancy  he  was  irresistible ;  and  half  provoked 
witli  Fanny,  for  having  given  rise  to  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself. 

He  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  when  an 
accident  uccui*red,  which  confirmed  him  in  his 
opinion  of  her  coldnesfi.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  restive  horse,  which  he  alone  had  succeeded 
in  subduing,  and  which  he  thought  was  so 
completely  tametl,  that  he  might  venture  to 
ride  it  with  the  lailies,  IsalK'Ila  admired  a 
flower  in  the  hedge,  and  he  turned  his  horse 
round  to  gather  it  for  her.  The  animal,  who 
liad  prcKeetled  quietly  by  the  side  of  the 
others,  did  not  like  Ijeing  separated  from  its 
compatnons  ;  and  rearing  suddenly,  fell  back- 
wards with  its  rider. 

Isabella  was  close  to  him  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident,  and  was  naturally  dreadfully 
frightened.  He  had  contrived  to  slip  off  on 
oiie  side,  and  was  not  hurt  ;  but  there  was 
a  moment,  when  horsi^  and  rider  appeared 
as  if  they  would  be  crushed  together. 
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revival  with  an  expression  of  intense  interest ; 
and  Fanny  sat  still  on  lier  horse,  unnoticed 
and  unregarded,  with  feelings  of  hardnefi* 
and  bitterness  which  never  before  had  been 
the  inmates  of  her  gentle  bosom.  This  pro- 
tracted exhibition  of  sensibility  appeared  to 
her  perfectly  unnecessary  ;  and  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Isabella  might  have  re- 
coveretl  much  sooner ;  that  she  might  have 
twisted  up  her  own  hair»  and  tucked  it  under 
her  hat,  without  any  assistance  from  Lord 
Delaford ;  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
several  ringlets  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  and 
to  stray  over  her  face  and  shoulders. 

Such  were  her  thoughts  when  the  party 
remounted,  and  proceeded  homewards;  and 
-she  **  hoped  Lord  Delaford  was  not  the  least 
hurt,*'  in  a  guarded,  constrained,  and  scarcely 
lioft  voice,  which  grated  on  his  ear,  after  the 
languid  accents  of  tlie  fainting  Isabella,  He 
turned  away  from  Fanny,  and  devotetl  him- 
self entirely  to  her  cousin,  whose  interest  in 
his  safety  gave  her  a  sort  of  riglit  to  his  care 
and  solicitude. 

As   soon    as    they    reached     home,     Fanny 


heard  footstppt   approK^OBc 

ha>d]v  ci.ffn|^i<ing    htr 

book,    and   appemml   buried 

It  VIS  Lftdy  Efaaiky.  wbo  tamt  i* 

thtrt  was  some  iim|— i  rspected  M 

She  longed  to  open  her  hart  to  htf 

who,  die  was  vore,  br  the  'zmcrrsMttd 

neas  of  her  nmKr,  had   read  thie 

her  feefings :  but  Ladj  FTMitrr  ■rv«! 

or  oioounged  ooHMieBcie    vpi!3M   t^ 

She  flaw   thnt    lobelia   kvl 

FamiT  in  Lord  DdaHDrf*   hear 

her  dnkTs  hopes  were  Uighled 

that  an  acknowledged 

difficult    to 

never  been 

«tancT.  and  caaiaMeocx,  had  induced  tL^n 
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had  never  been  avowed,  would  have  dietl 
away ;  and  she  judged  of  Fanny  by  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  end  of  this  day  passed  off  as  many  suc- 
oeeilin^  ones  did — in  sad  and  bitter  calmness 
on  the  part  of  Fanny — in  flattered  vanity  i^nd 
growing  love  on  the  part  of  Isabella — in  gra- 
titude, athniration,  amusement^  and  pique^ 
wliich  were  fast  ripening  into  love,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Delaford. 
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hen  No :  she  had  of  late  been  so  completely 
oecupied  by  her  own  feeUngs,  that  she  had 
almoet  forgotten  those  she  had  suspected  in 
Fanny,  and  she  came  i^implv  in  the  fulnest^  of 
her  heart,  to  give  vent  to  all  the  mingled  emo- 
tions which  every  woman  must  experience  on 
such  an  occasion.  Fanny  had  for  some  time 
prqpared  herself  for  this  termination  to  all  ber 
bopia  and  fears ;  yet  when  the  fact  was  certain, 
when  she  heard  it  with  her  own  ears,  it  came 
upon  her  like  a  thimderbolt.  She  tunied 
deadly  pale;  she  thought  that  she  wa.s  going 
to  faint ;  but  the  recollection  that  she  should 
he  comuiitted)  not  only  to  her  successfid  rival, 
but  through  her  to  Lord  IWaford  himself, 
again  restorvtl  her  $elf-pos$ession«  and  after 
a  momentary  struggle,  which,  thanks  to  the 
diu)  light  of  the  embers  over  which  they  were 
stittingy  and  to  the  engrossing  nature  of  Isa> 
bellaV  own  thoughts,  escaped  observation,  she 
was  able  to  say,  *'  God  grant  you  may  both  be 
aa  happy  as  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  1 
wish  you  Iwth  to  Ik?  !'" 

She  spi>ke  with  earnesine^is  and  N>Unnnity  ; 
and   Isabella  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  with 
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dreary,  desolate,  mortified,  crushed,  hopeless 
heart. 

At  dinner  the  engaged  couple  did  not  sit 
next  each  other.  As  there  were  strangers 
among  the  company,  Lord  Delaford  thought 
it  more  delicate  towards  Isabella  not  to  !>nng 
observation  uix>n  her.  As  a  safe  person  he 
offered  his  arm  to  Fanny,  and  e«jnsei]uently 
sat  next  to  her.  Totally  unsiispicitnis  of  her 
preference,  and  feeling  on  the  contrary  that 
her  coldness  liad  nipped  in  the  bud  the  affet*- 
tion  he  had  at  first  Ijeen  inclined  to  entertain 
fur  her,  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  happiness  with 
the  frankness  of  a  friend.  He  expatiated  on 
the  perfet*tif>ns  of  Isabella,  on  the  beiiutiful 
unicjii  of  liveliness  and  of  gaiety  with  that 
depth  of  feeling,  which,  tliough  people  in 
general  might  not  suspect  it,  formed  the  true 
basis  of  her  character* 

Lovers  always  invest  the  object  of  their 
love  with  such  merits  as  they  have  settled  in 
their  own  utinds  to  be  indispensable  quali- 
fications. 

There  is  also  stiniething  particularly  fasci- 
nating  in    the  idea   that   one   has   discovered 
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cetved  ware  opening  before  her  daughter,  and 
the  daughters  looked  arch  when  they  asked 
Fanny  what  sort  of  a  person  their  new  neigh- 
bour Lord  Delaford  was* 

The  tire  and  earnestness  of  his  manner  at 
dinner,  and  the  downcast  reserve  of  Fanny's, 
coupled  with  the  reports  which  had  previously 
been  abroad,  in  conset|uence  of  Lord  Dela- 
fordV  frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  Ehnsley 
Prior)',  had  l»een  misconstrued  by  them  all, 
and  they  fancied  the  case  so  clear,  that  it  was 
fair  to  congratulate  and  to  quiz. 

In  vain  Fanny  repelled  all  their  insinuations 
with  something  approaching  annoyance  and 
peevishness,  Isabella  cast  a  meaning  glance 
of  amusement,  and  of  mutual  understanding, 
which  only  confirmed  the  young  ladies  in  their 
preconceivetl  notion  ;  and  when  the  gentle- 
men came  into  the  room,  they  contrived  to 
leave  a  plact*  vacant  by  F'anny,  whUe  they 
crowded  round  Isabella  at  the  piano  forte,  lo 
look  at  a  new  song,  and  be  rapturous  over  a 
new  galop,  I^ord  Oehiford,  who  thought  he 
had  done  his  thity  in  avoiding  Isaliella  at 
dinner,  was  only  intent  u{K>n  gaining  a  place 
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bjr intuition,  thit  all  ilie  p^afi^whohmi  jmM 

dog,  veir  in  the  act  of  hfnwmK  •« 
die  va»  not  tbe  object  of  hb 
•lie  «a»  not  tlie  aitficlim  to  Wndhj  Fviory. 
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iboiigbtf  jat,  at  the  manmu  thay  add  no^ 
a  little  to  liie  bitter  feeling  of  an  ainadj 
craihed  apirtt.  SinglBg  becaae  the  miar  af 
the  erenis^,  and  Fanny  waa  of 
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yjxjn.  She  had  had  time  to  reflect  upon  her 
present  position ,  and  also  to  resolve  it  should 
ever  remain  unknown  to  others;  she  roused 
all  her  cntTji^ies,  and  the  unusual  excitement 
brought  colour  into  her  checks  and  animation 
into  her  eyes.  There  were  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  adnuration  of  tlie  power,  sweetness,  pa- 
thos of  Mis8  Klnit>ley''s  voice.  But  what  wen? 
these  praises  to  her  ?  They  fell  cohl  and 
sickening  on  her  heart  ;  Lord  Delaford  had 
been  in  low  and  earnest  conversation  with 
Isabella  in  the  end>rasinT  of  the  window,  and 
scarcely  knew  that  she  liad  l^een  singing. 
When  the  music  was  over,  however,  they  left 
their  retirement,  and  both  were  struck  with 
the  fire,  tlK*  gleam  of  worked-up  resolutitni 
in  Fanny*'s  eyes ;  and  Lortl  Delaford  whis[>eretf 
to  Isabella,  *'  How  brilliant  your  cousin  looks 
to-night !""  These  few  words  made  her  heart 
beat  with  a  joy  at  which  she  was  herself  shock- 
ed ;  and  when  she  retired  for  the  night,  she 
lookeil  courageously  into  her  own  feelings,  and 
severely  reproved  herself  for  having  felt  plea- 
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Lord  Delaford,  as  she  was  8o  evidently  elated 
hy  the  admiration  of  the  other  gentlemen ^  was 
eonipletely  confirmed  in  this  notion  by  her 
cheerfulness  at  breakfast,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  opened  the  conversation  upon 
Isabella's  marriage  when  they  were  alone. 

In  vain  did  Fanny  try  to  inspire  her  with 
the  same  notions  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
which  she  herself  entertained.  Isabella  was 
in  love  with  I^>rd  Delaford  — *  that  is  to  say, 
she  preferred  him  to  all  otliers,  and  exceed- 
ingly liked  his  love  of  her;  but  as  for  con- 
sidering his  happiness,  his  pleasure^  his  ad- 
van  tage^  his  interests,  before  her  own^  the 
idea  seemed  to  her  an  idle  romantic  dream. 

Weeks  elapsed,  and  the  settlements  were 
arranged  ;   the  wediling  clothes  prepared. 

Lord  Delaford  bad  returned,  after  a  fort- 
night's absence,  fur  the  few  days  preceding 
the  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
village  church  of  Klmsley  Priory.  Fanny 
was  glad  that  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  church,  for  she  thought  thai 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  holiness 
of  the  place,  would  more  completely  eradicate 
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companied  her  to  tlic  uxtm  in  which  break- 
fast was  [*repared,  and  the  intiuiate  friends 
and  relations^  who  had  been  collected  for  the 
occasion,  were  assembleil, 

Isabella  flushed,  agitated »  happy,  blushing, 
looked  all  one  could  wish  a  lovely  bride  to 
look.     Fanny  was  calm,  deatUy  cairn. 

At  length  the  travelling  carriage  came  to 
the  door ;  the  packages  were  all  arranged, 
the  servants  were  on  the  box,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Delaford  took  leave  of  the  family  fiarty. 
The  parting  kiss  went  round— Lord  Delaford, 
as  one  of  the  family,  dutifully  embracetl  his 
new  uncle,  his  new  aunt,  his  new  relations, 
Fanny  saw  her  turn  would  come,  and  she 
thought  she  could  bear  any  coldness  rather 
than  this  kindness ;  she  felt  her  heart  beat  tth 
he  drew  near  the  hide  of  the  room  where 
she  stood,  she  was  almost  inclined  to  slip 
awav ;  but  pride  got  the  better  ;  she  resolvetl 
to  do  nothing  that  could  look  like  emotion, 
or  might  possibly  attract  attention,  and  she 
§tn<Kl  her  ground.  When  he  took  her  hand 
and  ap[>roached  his  lips  tt>  her  cheek,  she  felt 
a   cold   shudder    run    through    her,    and    ^he 
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»i§  lieafil  niUiug  by  tW  wiwdcrtww     All 

aj  In  tftke  &  ki4  kiok  «t  tliov,  anii  Fj 

vbexv  sh^  hmd  partc^d  from  him* 

AH  the  Tisioot  of  her  day^  of  hope  cruifikj 
on  her  mcniorj ;  e¥ei7  lifEii  of  aieccuu  rvtry 
iatteritig  atteDtion   he   had   nvr  4|0VB   h^, 
ippevred  «!  one  and  thp  miii«  tttoment  pmcot 
to  her  rniod — all  thai  had  mbM?qo?titlr  fwwd 
wemed  like  a  di^am ;  the  bit  ^  an  ImAani 
B&  if  %he  had  be^i  rohln-d  nf  h<ff  betimiirtl ; 
•he  had  to  roufie  hen^f  and   to  kjok  roand  ai 
the  signs  of  the  wedding  fi-a*!,   ihr  cakr,  the 
iee&,  the  frtiim,  aiMi    tti   **?*un;    he^^rlf  nf  the 
md  mditj*     Fartitoatelj^  Wfitre  the  attrtttimi 
at  the   guests  wa»  witbdnsiiti    frum  the  m^ 
dowj  she  had  recovered  her  irlf-paMeMan^  had 
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aeot  back  all  the  feelings  which  she  now  consi- 
dered as  positively  criminal,  back  to  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  till  she  had  leisure  to  drag  theni 
forth  once  more  to  the  light,  to  examine  int<i 
them,  and  to  expe!  them  resolutely  from  their 
fastnesses. 

Her  head  bewildered  iidth  all  the  thoughts 
she  would  not  think,  and  all  the  feelings  she 
would  not  feel,  she  mixed  among  the  guests, 
and  was  again  the  kind,  the  gentle,  the  well- 
bred  Fanny,  attentive  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  every  one ;  and  although  she  did  once  help 
a  good  old  aunt  to  jelly,  when  she  asked  for 
chicken*  and  gave  ice  to  a  cousin,  who  wanted 
clmmpagne— though  she  did  put  a  black  satin 
cloak  on  the  shoulders  of  a  worthy  old  clergy- 
man who  was  taking  his  leave,  still,  in  the 
confusion,  these  inadvertences  escaped  all  re- 
mark, and  the  only  observation  made  was, 
that  Fanny  was  a  sweet,  amiable  creature,  but 
•lie  had  not  much  feeling  — they  never  saw  a 
jprl  «i  un  mo  veil  during  the  ceremony,  which 
gea/BnUy  made  ])eople  cry,  and  she  did  not 
dmw  anv  •orrow  at  jmrting  from  her  charm- 
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pliments,*'  or  "  loi^e,"'  or  **  kind  regards,"*  ac- 
eordJBg  a&  the  degree  of  intimacy  might  re- 
quireu 

Tlie  dinner  succeeded,  a  large  family  dinner, 
very  formal,  consisting  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Delaford^  an  old  Admiral,  uncle  to  Lord  De- 
laford,  —  his  wife,  and  a  very  missish  daugh- 
ter, who  thought  it  odd  her  cousin  should 
have    overlooketl    her    charms   when    he   was 

thinking  of  a  mfe ; — Lord  T ,  the  bride's 

brother,  a  youth  at  coUege,  —  two  schoolboy s^ 
Fanny's  brothers,  —  the  clergy-man  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  who  had  been  Lord 
Delaford'^s  tutor,  and  was  a  total  stranger  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Elmsley  Priory, — and  the 
lawyer,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  whose 
eternal  flow  of  prosy  anecdotes  concerning 
people  whom  no  one  knew  by  name,  proved, 
for  the  first  time,  invaluable — they  prevented 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  creek* 
ing  of  footmen^s  shoes,  from  falling  S4>  sharp  on 
the  ear  as  they  would  liave  done,  if  they  had 
had  no  accompaniment  except  the  low,  gentle 
voice  of  Fanny,  who  was  imparting  to  the 
worthy  clergyman  all  the  details  he  wished  to 
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admirals  daughter,  with  a  suppressed  giggle ; 
and  Lady  Elmsley  with  a  face  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear  lest  her  child  might  lietray  herself. 
Fanny,  who  had  never  debated  from  the  cahii 
and  coUectet!  manner  she  had  re5>f)lved  to 
maintain  throughout  the  whole  uf  this  trying 
day,  upon  finding  herself  suddenly  the  object 
of  remark,  felt  the  colour  rush  over  her  fore- 
head,  her  n«ck,  her  arms;  she  scarcely  knew 
what  they  were  wishing  her ;  she  thought  he 
was  wishing  her  married  to  Lord  Delaford. 
Everything  became  confused  ^ — her  eyes  grew 
dim ;  when  Lady  Elmsley,  pretending  that  she 
was  overcome  by  the  heat,  made  the  signal  for 
departure,  and  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room. 
Fanny's  trials  were  not  yet  over;  Jliss  Mel- 
fort,  naturally  curious  upon  such  subjects, 
wished  to  hear  all  about  the  whole  affair — 
how  it  began — how  long  they  hml  suspected 
it  — whether  he  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  — 
wlwther  he  or  she  wa»  most  in  love — whether 
W  proposed  for  her  to  Sir  Edward,  or  whe- 
ther he  spoke  first  to  Isabella  herself;  and 
then,  as  she  was  dying  that  Fanny  should 
wonder   how    he   could    have   been    insensible 
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that    her    motlier    read    her    heart,    and    was 
grievetl,   and    she  would   not   throw  a  gloom 
over   the   declining  years    of  the   parent   she 
adored,    and    whose   health,    always    delicate^ 
had  of  late  become  more  so.     She  stifled  all 
vain   repining^  ;    she   was   cheerfuU   and    fidl 
of  occupation.       Her   hand    did    shake    when 
she  opened    her  first  letter  from    Lady   Dela- 
ford,    and   her   heart  sickened   when   she    saw 
her  signature  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  took 
a  long  time    to  write  her   first  answer,    and, 
perhaps,    when     finished,    it    wa^s    <Miinewhat 
measured  and  cold  ;    but  all  such  letters  are 
more  or  lefis  constrained,  and  Fanny  was  not 
dimomtrative^  and  it  all  jiassed  off  very  well. 

Lord  and  Lady  Del  a  ford  went  abroad  soon 
after  their  marriage,  and  she  waa  not  put  to 
the  trial  of  a  meeting. 
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fit  from  the  s^prings.  In  vain  f  Fanny  wai? 
floometl  to  endure  that  sorrow,  to  which,  as 
l>eing  in  the  due  course  of  nature,  some  say 
the  inind  reconciles  itself  with  more  calmness 
than  to  many  others.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  arguments  of  cool  philosophy,  tlie  loss 
of  a  parent  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
lasting  griefs  to  which  htmian  nature  is  liable* 
It  often  befals  the  young,  and  the  prosperous, 
and  coming  U|)on  them  in  the  midst  of  health, 
strength,  and  happiness,  finds  their  minds  un- 
prepared and  unchastened  by  any  previous 
suflmng.  Moreover,  it  is  a  loss,  absolutely 
tmmediable,  which,  though  time  may  soften, 
can  in  m>  length  of  time,  ever,  ever  be  re^ 
placrd, 

Paring  tlie  whole  of  her  mother's  i 
FaiMT  «»s  90  occupied  in  her  anxioils  attend- 
her,  that  every  other  thought  was 
fmni  her  mind.  When  Lady  EIm»-. 
ley  onc^y  and  once  only,  alluded  to  the  state 
vt  FauiiyV  al«eCioii&,  and  spoke  favourably 
uf  an  amiahlft  young  nian»  of  excellent  eon- 
m^xh^s  and  fair  prospects,  whose  atleni 
UmA  htvfk  uncquirocml,  iJie  wa»  able  to  assure 
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te  iao*lMfT,^t\v  truths  *••  Xhmt  although  3Ir. 
liaford  kd  iu)t  succeeded  in  makiog^  inmmdf 
agmabU  to  \my  a\\  prepoeoeMon  for  aooCber 
va&  t|mte  overr 

It  ii  viin  to  dwcU  on  tlie  melmiHrboly  dcv 
Uils  of  gradual  decay.  Suffice  it  to  ^y,  that 
Faimj  watdied,  v?\tV\  agomzed  fc?eling»,  the 
Wl  moments  of  a  beloved  parent ;  and  onjjf 
conqaered  her  own  erooticms,  to  alleviate  tJiciae 
ofber  &ther. 

Alter  the  funeral,  they  returned  to  their 
desolate  home.  Their  hearts  sank  irithin  thesn 
SB  they  drove  along  the  well-knnwn  avenue, 
vh^h  led  straight  to  the  front  of  the  bousev 
on  which  the  hatciiment  met  their  eyes,  for 
the  last  half-mile  of  their  approach. 

Fanny  supported  her  father  into  the  draw- 

i]ig-rcN>in»  where  every  abject  which  met  their 

eye*  was   but    a    renewal  of  grief.     The  easy 

ehair,  with   cushion)*   of  every  8haj)e,  to  pro* 

nne  eai»  Co  a  frame  wearied  and  worn  out — 

the  iuTBlid  sofa  fable,  the  footstool,  just  where 

lAdv  Elmsley  had   la»t   used  it— the  portable 

book^ause,    ajntaining    her    favourite  authors, 

.toad  an  the  toWe  ^  usual-the  Wg^  basket 
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of  carpet- work,  wliich  was  deemed  too  cum- 
brous to  be  taken  to  Clifton — the  glass  vase, 
which  Fanny  always  kept  replenished  with 
the  choicest  flowers,  and  which  the  gardener 
had  now  filled  with  care,  that  the  room  might 
look  cheerful  J  and  which  the  hou!?eniaid  had 
placed  on  the  accustomed  spot,  all  combined 
to  make  their  return  more  painful,  if  possible, 
tlian  they  had  anticipated. 

The  next  morning,  wlien,  before  her  father 
left  his  room,  Fanny  altereil  the  disposition 
of  the  furniture,  and  removed  the  things 
which  so  forcibly  reminded  them  of  her  for 
whom  they  mourned,  she  felt  it  almost  a 
sacrilegious  act  to  touch  them. 

Time,  howTver,  rolled  on,  and  Sir  Edward 
became  calm  and  resigned  ;  but  Fanny's 
spirits  did  not  rally.  She  had  fervently 
loved  her  mother;  she  mi$se<I  her  in  every 
ocrupition,  tn  every  duty,  in  every  axnuse- 
ttient.  Strange  to  say,  her  thoughts,  which 
during  her  mother'^s  illness  Iiad  been  so  coid- 
pletelv  weanetl  from  the  subject  of  her  own 
di^uipiMUutnieiit,  in  her  present  quiet  and  soli- 
tutie  would  revert  to  foniier  icene^. 
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8he  did  not  recur  to  ibe  hmppy  dnjs  of 
ddttfloon,  when  she  belies  ed  her^rlf  the  oigccf 
of  Lord  DeUforcTft  preierefice;  iiw  fisb  tlMt 
would  ha^e  been  a  sin :  but  the  bmdfd  thm 
by  dwdling  only  on  recotfedSoos,  in  whicb 
the  images  of  Lord  Delaford  md  of  IsabaBa 
were  bfendcd  together*  she  was  meeQUUammi^ 
hcfsdf  to  the  idea  of  their  unsao,  aad  pns 
pmiig  her  niiikd  for  seeing  theai^  m  naa  and 
wik^  wheOv  <*»  their  retuni  firom  the  Coik 
tjneiit,  thex  were  to  paj  their  ptoBMed  viot 
Co  the  Priory*     She  forjgot  thai, 

*'  Zn  tMigeux  ip'g  bat  r«iAte. 
ElJe  i*cs  ■oBtitM*'* 

As   she   wandered    abotit    her   Umdy   flo^^er- 

gndeBt  die    at    one   time   remenibend  how 

Lord  Delaford  had  gathered  lonie  of  the  heaiK 

tifal  double  dahlias^  and  had  called  laabrtbV 

attoitioii   to   the  rich   blending  of  their  ran- 

oof  biK9 ;  bow  Isabella  had  bughbglj  iWMied 

them   into  her   hair:    and   how  mrpsaani^y 

beaittiftil  shie    had   looked  when  bending  ovvr 

the  marble  ba^n,  («be  liad  ti^  it^  as  nytnpbi 

of  aid,  far  her  looking-glass,)  while  the  erea^ 

lag  mn  ju»t    tipped  \\et  dark  brown  curb  with 
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u  golden  hue,  and  tinged  her  downy  mantling 
cheek  with  a  more  mellow  bloom,  Fanny 
could  almost  fancy  she  again  saw  the  eyes  of 
rapturous  admiration  with  which  he  watchetl 
her  graceful  action. 

At  another  time,  if  she  were  training  the 
straggling  honeysuckles  over  the  treillage,  she 
recollected  how  her  hopes  had  received  their 
death-blow,  when,  on  entering  the  drawing- 
r<K>ni  before  dinner,  she  found  Lord  Delaford 
and  Isaliella  in  their  morning  dress,  still  oc- 
cupied in  retlucing  tlie  imruly  tendrils  to  ol>e- 
dience ;  and  how  Isaliella  blushed  to  iind  it 
so  late,  and  Lord  Delaford  in»istetl  it  must 
be  Fanny  wht^  hail  mistaken  the  hour.  In 
rei'oUecting  the^e  circumstances,  she  again  ex- 
perienced the  same  painful  feelings  of  mortif 
H cation  and  despondency  ;  she  did  not  thus 
actpiire  forget  fulness,  or  indifference. 

After  an  absence  of  alKJut  a  year,  Lord  and 
Lady  Delaford  announced  their  return  to  Eng- 
land»  and  their  intention  of  finding  themselves 
very  shortly  at  the  Priory*  Fanny  believed 
herself  rejoiced  at  the  intelligence,  and  began 
setting  every  thing  in  order  for  their  arrival. 
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She  was  agitated  wfaeo  tliej  actuaUj  cmh^ 
but  at   that    snofnent   the    reixilkctMi  of  har 
mother,  and  of  the  tad  change  that  had  takes 
place  in  her  bame,  waa  uppenacMt  in  hm 
mid  almost  all   the  tears  she  ahed, 
a  pure  aod  holy  source. 

Ifabella  was  tnily  sorry  Cor  the  kaa  of 

aunt :  Lotd  Delaford  iraa  all  kindneM,  \ 

the  sort    of  restraint    which    exiiu    befi 

the  daavest  and  moat  tnlmiate 

they  meet   after  any  seref^ 

railed   their  at   first  deriving 

from  each  other's  society-    The 

TAterested  do  not  fed  sure  how  lar  they  wmf 

venture  to  allude  to  the  aad  erent,  how  fitf 

they  may  venture   to  be  cbcerfol,  and   thdr 

fear   of  not  exactly  falling  hi  with  the 

of  fediiig  of  the  moumeriii  tnpnRa  In 

manner  a  want  of  eaie  wbidi  it  hifectipiM, 

prerenta  a  free  and  tiinuMtfained  fow  of  i 

fidence. 

Thia,  however,  did  not  hat  long.  Fa 
aoon  poured  forth  into  laabeOa^a  ear  every 
mdanctioly  detail  of  the  laat  aooMSta  td  ber 
beloved  p«ren^  »^  found  her  heart  warm  to- 
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wards  the  person  to  whom  she  could  dwell 
upon  the  subject. 

When  nothing  occurred  to  call  forth  her 
love  of  admiration,  her  love  of  power,  or  her 
love  of  the  world,  her  naturally  good  heart, 
and  her  constitutional  good  temper,  rendered 
Ii^abella  as  loveable  as  she  wa;*  lovely.  Her 
faults  had  been  fostered  by  her  early  educa* 
tion,  while  her  good  qualities  had  not  been 
cultivated. 

Since  her  marriage,  the  devotion  of  her  hu^ 
band  had  rendered  her  fully  aware  of  her 
unbounded  influence  over  him  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  siKiety  with  which  she  had 
mixed  on  the  Continent,  and  the  unsettled 
life  of  travellers,  had  been  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  the  acquirement  of  domestic 
habits. 

When  Fanny,  in  return,  inquireil  into  the 
manner  which  IsaWlla  had  passied  her  time 
abrcmd,  preparing  lier  mind  for  a  picture  f>f 
conjugal  bliss,  and  resolving  to  rejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  two  people  for  whom  she  felt  90 
sincere  a  friendship,  her  feelings  were  put  to 
a  very  different  trial   from  that  which  she  an- 


I 


th  :  the  brillraxit  fmnc-y  hsILisr  the 

res,   iKe    eitcl\Ms>iv«r  p«liit  k^mpert^ 
rondc^red       iHmt       L^oixl      Ltelaford 
wTk   M>    food    of   distfipttCioa.      Vet 
thai    ^rlnen    he     «wpoke   of   IbragD 
dom   dwell    on    those  which  akmr 
:he    Buhjeel    of    laabeUa*^    <ir4crip. 
•«(|iieiitlir    spoke    of   hoae   And  of 
kions   WkA   delight£til«  and  cvjnTened 
rard    oo    ihe    fttmfte    of  the  afsrirul. 
^  and  thml    of   the  poor.     iPn  tuch  ^ 

^Iw*!!^    would    \a.%i|ghiiigly  intemipc 
g  the  gentlemen  to  he  more  gallant,  ■ 

discnsA    «nY^e<rt«  which  cotiU  be  of  t 

interest  to  them.      Fiuiny,  who  had  j 

tomed    to    csonsider   attention  to  the  ' 
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_  interesting  to  us,  who  live  in  the  countrv,  to 
kun  how  one  may  do  good,  and  not  run 
the  ride  of  doing  mischief,  when  one  wishes 
to  be  useful  to  one^s  fellow  creatures  ?^ 

**But  my  dear,  you  don't  imagine  I  am 
going  to  be  buried  in  the  country  all  my  life, 
enacting  the  part  of  a  Lady  Bountiful  at  Ford- 
borough  Castle.  I  have  no  objection  to  sup- 
plying the  money,  but,  ns  to  staying  to  dis- 
tribute itt  I  leare  that  to  the  clergyman's  wife, 
who^  business  it  is  to  attend  to  that  kind  of 
ihing^ 

"But  Lord  Delaford  is  so  fond  of  the 
country,  and  he  always  talks  of  what  he  meantt 
to  do  at  his  own  place.  ]>ept'nd  upon  it  he 
means  to  live  in  the  country  a  great  part  of 
the  year ;  1  have  heard  him  say  he  thought 
it  right,'" 

**  Oht  yes  !  You  know  it  is  never  worth 
while  to  argue  a  point.  I  hold  it  out  of  the 
question  for  a  man  and  wife  to  dispute ;  but 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  letting  him  put 
lhe«e  golden  age,  romantic  notions  in  practice. 
Not  that  I  have  the  least  objection  to  the 
OTuntrv  at  Christmas,  or  at  Easter,  or  occa- 
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generally  the  besUlooking  man  in  the  room, 
except  Count  Pfaffenstoffen,  and  he  was  so 
foolish  that  one  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  talking 
to  bim^  though  one  endured  his  conversation 
for  the  sake  of  his  waltzing.  He  is  the  mosi 
beoDcning  waltzer !  He  is  just  the  right 
iM^t^  and  he  does  not  bend  too  forward, 
nor  too  far  back,  and  he  holds  his  arm  just 
rigfat.  What  a  pity  it  is  be  should  be  so 
fUkr 

Sooo  after  this  conversation  Lord  and  Lady 
Ddaferd  went  to  their  own  place,  where 
^kej  estaUhhed  themselves  very  comfortably. 
Ftamy  spoit  a  ilay  with  them.  She  began  to 
iatter  herself  that  Isabella's  worldly  notions 
w>?re  only  to  be  found  in  her  conversation,  and 
not  in  her  mctioam.  She  left  her,  very  busy, 
and  appiwntly  happy,  in  making  discoveries 
«f  curious  old  China,  and  arranging  it  in  the 
\^Tiile  these^  and  similar  oc 
lasstcd,  she  was  amused  and  con- 
tentedt  9mi  her  husliand  was  delighted  to  see 
lier,  at  he  iboHglit,  acquiring  a  taste  for  the 


Oar  dMx  he  b^  u»  ^  tim 
ftmx  to  i  put  J  oi 
ySdmoi  emrw  m 

ibriKf  of 
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it  a  very  bad  day's  sport  if  tlie  birds  did  not 
get  up  as  fast  as  two  gardes  de  c/utsse  could 
load  their  guns. 

There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  towards  those  whom  you 
like,  and  who  like  you  in  return  ;  but  when 
every  point  in  which  the  accomnicKlation  and 
luxuries  of  your  house  fall  short  of  those  at 
such  a  hall  or  such  a  castle, — where  every 
amusement  you  may  be  able  to  provide, 
merely  provokes  a  comparison  between  the 
sport  Lord  so  and  so,  and  the  Duke  of  so 
and  so,  gives  his  friends,  the  delightful  and 
poetical  rites  of  hospitality  become  a  tiresome 
tax  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  luckless 
possessor  of  an  ancient  mansion  and  an  ex- 
tensive domain. 

This  fashionable,  but  most  unsatisfactorj% 
party  disj)ersed,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Delaford 
were  on  the  point  of  going  to  town  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  when  they  obtained  a 
promise  from  Sir  Edward  that  Famiy  should 
pay  them  a  visit  in  London  after  Kaster.  To 
do  Isabella  justice,  she  felt  real  affection  for 
Fanny,  and  sincerely  regretted   seeing  her  so 
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in  Sf>ciety.     %VTiat  wonder,  then,  if  she  in  slant - 

ly  accomplished  her  object,  when,  without  any 
of  the  qualifications  before  enumerated,  it  is 
often  attained  by  isiimpte,  strong  volition* 


L^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Nae  BUT  o£  tint,  terJcuy:  tobtine, 
Hiere '%  womt  men  coDftmnter  to  love  than  we. 

They  *11  reason  caumly,  and  with  kindneM  tmile. 
\\  hen  our  shoit  pa5sions  wad  our  peace  beg-uile 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks  at  hame, 
lis  ten  to  ane  their  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 

Gent  1 1   Sni  Fiifir . 

Lord  Delapord,  though  coiisidtrahly 
occupied  -vnxh  politics,  was  not  entirely  en- 
grossed by  them,  and  he  wished  extremely  for 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  When 
he  returned  from  the  House,  he  would  fain 
have  been  greeted  by  his  wife,  or  at  least  he 
would  have  l)een  glad  to  know  where  he  might 
join  her ;  but  among  the  many  engagements 
for  each  night,  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
her;  and  after  having  once  or  twice  followed 
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her  through  the  whole  list  of  parties,  he  gave 
up  the  point,  and  went  to  bed,  jaded  and  out 
of  spirits. 

She  seldom  came  down-stairs  till  so  late, 
that  he  had  long  breakfasted,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  going  out  to  some  committee. 
Sometimes,  being  free  from  business,  he  de- 
termined to  remain  at  home,  and  to  devote 
the  morning  to  the  society  of  his  young  and 
lovely  wife.  On  these  occasions  he  usually 
found  her  so  beset  till  two  o'clock  by  her 
maid,  by  milliners,  by  tradesmen,  by  innu- 
merable notes  to  answer,  and  arrangements  to 
make,  that   she  could   only  answer  him  with 


the  fi^  mik  \m&  nrvcr  looked^  n 
die  imi  luuked  mia  It^  »he  ecmlcl 
tuTt  iHMkMood.  *T\m  udetrt  crovd  (Ibr  Boar 
but  tht  moAl  dtitingiiailicd  of  tmA  gi^noM  «a» 
sdaiiited)  did  not  divprr^r  ttU  the  earner  hmt 
bm  long  announred^  and  tht^  hmar  of  wam^ 
ippsiatneBt  wa*  locoi  P«J*^  vbiA  hum  it 
iwif  Irocii  the  admiriiig  ihPMi^,  Am  Anmm 
iron  ber  own  door  without  havtaf  prtm  m 
oniieiit  of  ber  attenticm  ta  bur  hmfaaod. 

Lord  IMafo^'s  azitidpattvl  mofntag  of 
coQjtigal  feUdtj  gCTierally  mdird  in  bi«  leii* 
mg  his  hat  and  §lick,  and  marrhitii;  fonb  Kt 
a  quick  pait^y  and  in  no  xery  t^^imhlr  fruor 
of  mind. 

F^iny  wajsi  at  first  l}i*witdrred  by  thu 
niode  of  lift?,  but  she  aoc^>m|Hnie<i  biT  frirnd 
through  the  whole  routine^  fill  «hc  fouiMl 
that  mitber  b^  fptritu  nor  ber  health  onM 
itaad  fucb  constant  weaj-  and  tear:  ahe  v»i 
obliged  occasionally  to  retnain  at  haute*  wfcli* 
Isabella  continued  her  giiUly  round  of  pies* 
fures;  and  she  coidd  Qi»l  Mvmd  percrinng 
that  Lord  Delaford  wa*  a  inaii  furmwl  for 
all  the  charities  of  life,  and  that  Iflabella  wia 

T0L.  1.  B 
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throwing  away  happiness  such  as  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  woman. 

The  gradual  decline  of  wedded  happiness 
is  a  melancholy  subject  of  contemplation 
the  most  indifferent  bystander ;  how  much 
more  so  to  one  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  both  parties!  She  felt  justified  in  hei 
dejection.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  witnessed  the 
unrestrained  flow  of  confidence,  the  fulness  gI 
mutual  devotion,  she  might  not  have  found 
the  sight  so  exhilarating  as  she  sincerely 
believed  it  would  have  been.  However  that 
might  be,  re-assured  by  her  sorrow  at  not 
seeing    her  wishes    for    their    happiness  fuL- 
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Another  circumstance  occurred,  whicli  rou&^d 
her  from  the  &ecurity  into  which  she  had  lulled 
herself. 

Among  the  multitudes  of  young  men  who 
frequented  Lady  Delaford^s  house,  some  were 
sensible  to  the  unpresuming  charms  of  Fanny, 
and  especially  Lord  John  Ashville  became 
seriously  attached  to  her.  There  was  no 
possible  objection  to  him,  and  Isabella  flat- 
tered herself  she  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  to  Sir  Edward  that,  imder  her 
auspices,  Fanny  had  made  a  briUiant  match. 
Both  she  and  Lord  Delaford  were  astonished 
when  he  was  rejected,  and  Fanny  herself  was 
grieved  to  find  she  could  not  love  him,  as 
she  thought  it  her  lx>imden  duty  to  love  the 
person  to  whom  she  should  swear  eternal  con- 
stancy. She  would  have  been  glad  U^  prove  to 
herself  that  former  impressions  were  completely 
obliterated,  but  she  could  not  succeed  in  per- 
suading herself  that  she  preferred  him  to  all 
others* 

Nothing  is  more  coimuon  than  that  a  per- 
son under  the  influence  of  mortification  and 
disappointment   should   rush   headlong  into  a 


thai  her  hmtt 
in  tmuL 

"^^^^^      d^y    lo*>ki»|f  ImA  iipm  her 
'^  ^.^.proMUng  hcndf  for  her 
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Fanny  told  him  "  She  was  walking  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  with  the  Miss  Merfields.**" 

"  And  when  do  you  expect  her  home  ?^ 

"  Lady  B  takes  her   from  Kensington 

Gardens  to  Grosvenor  Place,  where  they  dine 
together;  and  she  accompanies  her  to  the 
French  play  in  her  morning  dress,  so  I  am 
afraid  she  will  not  be  at  home  till  she  returns 
to  prepare  for  the  balls."" 

^^  Balls !  why  how  many  is  she  going  to 
to-night !'' 

^^  Oh,  there  are  five  on  the  list,  but  she  is 
only  going  to  two.*" 

"  And  what  bec^-omes  of  voit  ?^  ^  'i-rr  »• 


^  Why  jua  kmm^  whn  fatf  I  « 
EInky  Prioty,  yon  wite  the  psmm  I 

iHtunAj  haire  likisd^  only  jiw  dbi  aoi  i 


jware  moUHr  f««pecift«  job  soil 

room  m  y^ma   bewt  Ibr  lone,  m  poor  Lond 
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John  has  experienced  also.     But  Isabella  !    she 
then  seemed  made  up  of  feeling  !^ 

Fanny  dared  not  speak,  breathe,  move,  for 
fear  of  betraying  her  agitation.  Did  she  hear 
from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  loved  her  ? 
Did  she  hear  him  accuse  her  of  coldness, 
while  her  brain  was  dizzy,  and  her  heart 
throbbing  with  feelings,  which,  for  two  long 
years,  she  had  attempted  (she  now  felt  how 
vainly  attempted)  to  quell  ?  And  must  she 
sit  still  and  allow  him  to  think  her  insensible 
and  heartless  ?  Yes  !  religion,  principle,  and 
duty,  forbade  her  betraying,  by  word  or  look, 
emotions  which   might   have  invested  her   in 


m  4  CeitTAl^    AOl^  ftl 


krinber 

'  fSnof  psw^  he  w^^  noit  thmldng  of 
ber«  sad  ibe  had  time  to  cmupoiw  h^^i^. 
Tilt  km  to  which  be  hmA  m  caliEilf  aIIimU 
hid  left  not  1  tnce  behindt  uitk*^  tlir  con- 

,  Umec  he  felt  in  ber  now^  vB^fsh^  <>*^  tu  mi^m 
to  the  ^leem  be  haai  thro  imbibed  for  h«r 
character. 

Following  the  coune  of  hi*  itwti  thpogbts^ 
be  conthiued  to  eompare  what  ImbdU  uooe 
WMi,  to  what  abe  w«*  now  bermne.  He  re- 
gretted their  tour  on  the  CaotifieiiL,  and  mU 
tTlbuted  her  present  dI«st|mtkiTi  to  the  habits 
tcquirtd  m  Italy  and  at  Pari». 

FatiDv  was  able  to  utter  ccmimuti^plAce 
hopes  that  her  couiin  would  looti  be  weary  of 
tbi§  uiiele^  Ufe»  and  ss*urwice«  that  her  heart 
was  stiJI  true  aod  warm. 

When  she  was  alone,  Fanny  found  hrr^rlf 
fearfully    happy.      A  load   ieemed   taken   ol* 
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hat  wmd.  PdnM  as  it  might  be  to  know 
Aflt»  bjr  her  own  pride,  (false  pride,  perhaps,) 
dbe  kd  lost  the  happiness  of  her  life;  the 
jo^  of  finding  that  she  had  not  let  herself 
be  woo  un!K>ught ;  that  she  had  not  wasted 
ike  whole  affections  of  her  young  pure  heart 
ii|iaB  a  person  to  whom  they  had  always  be^n 
a  ■MUcT  of  perfect  indifference  ;  that  her  love 
ImmI  not  been  wholly  unrequited,  relie^^ed  her 
tmm  that  humiliation  which  had  constantly 
Itmk  her  to  the  earth. 

She  was,  however,  convinced,  that  a  longer 
wedAaace  under  Lord  Delaford^'s  roof  woidd 
■ol  be  conducive  either  to  the  peace  or  the 
purity  of  her  mind.  She  had  been  consider- 
11^  what  excuse  she  should  make  for  wishing 
to  rettun  to  Elmsley  Priory,  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  Lord  Delaford  one 
day  spoke  of  her  presence,  her  example,  her 
ad vice«  as  the  pillar  on  which  he  rei»ted  his 
hope  of  reclatniing  Isabella  to  the  quiet  duties 
of  a  wife,  and  he  entreateil  her  to  use  all 
her  in8ueiice  over  her  eouftin  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object. 

This    r«iuest   gave  a   new   current  to  her 


I 


*»«*<>^  "'t.  ^<   -V^ 


i 


\.    ot^*     .    *V^         .^ 


your  owTi  way  ;  that  he  is  the  least  selfish  of 
human  behigs  ;  but  you  must  koow^  aod  feel^ 
that  he  is  not  the  contented,  cheerful  i^rsoii, 
he  once  was ;  tliat  his  coontenance  diycs  not 
brighten  wlien  he  sees  you,  as  it  once  did ; 
that  l)e  is  silent,  abstracted.  You  cannot  be 
hajjpy,  lsal>ella,  and  see  your  husband — and 
such  a  husband  !— gradually  weaning  himself 
from  your  society,  his  confidence  lessening,  his 
Affections  cooling  !  Did  I  say  he  was  indif- 
ferent ?  No,  not  indifferent  !  But  he  is  hurl 
— wounded  !  he  is  shutting  up  his  heart  from 
you !  Oh^  Isabella !  and  can  yau  let  such 
a  heart  close  itself  to  you  ?  you,  who  uiigbt 
have  all  the  treasures  of  that  noble  mind^ 
that  manly  understanding,  that  warm  gene- 
rous sold,  jx>uretl  out  at  your  feet — can  you 
J^l^row  away  such  happiness  ? — you,  who  might 
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"  Well,  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  all 
this  tirae ;  I  will  make  breakfast  for  him  to- 
morrow morning — that  will  be  quite  right  and 
wifemke." 

At  this  moment,  the  servant  entered  to  say 
that  the  box  at  the  French  play^  which  her 
Ladytihip  had  wished  to  have,  had  been  given 
up,  and  that  it  was  at  her  service  for  tliat 
evening. 

**  Oh,  Fanny,  that  is  eharmiug  I  We  can 
go  there  for  the  two  first  pieces,  and  come 
home  to  dress/** 

**  But  Lord  Delaford  was  to  dine  at  liome, 
and  he  will  dine  alone  if  we  go,'"* 

'*  Oh  !  he  does  not  mind  that." 

*'  Doesn't  he  ?^  said  Fanny,  in  a  low 
marked  tone. 

Lady  Delaford  desired  the  servant  to  let 
the  man  wait ;  and  Fanny  felt  she  had  gained 
something. 

**  Now,  I  don't  think  he  will  care  a  pin 
whether  we  are  at  home  or  not ;  and  he  goes 
liack  to  the  House  afterwards/'' 

**  Not  till  ten  o'clock,  he  said."^ 


<! 


«**.'*'*  •»  had 


•  ml  four  Italiui  i 
^tttuife  far 

W**«Jit  the    drtoxis     < 

fc«:    And 

J»Ci!rdmy  ?* 

I    be    dined     o«it^ 

tsiMliQiieT-^*-^HAC 

fcr  morning    «re 


le  day  beforie  f  ^ 

A !    and    tli&t 

U    I     we     bow     it 

ipoQ    him  ;     uid 
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t|uite  unmanageable  and  untractable,  I  shall 
reproach  you  1" 

*'  WeU,  dearest  IsabeHa,  I  give  you  full 
leave  to  do  so^then  !^ 

Lady  Delaford  rang  the  beU,  and  sent  back 
the  tickets. 

"  Now  how  lx>red  we  shall  all  three  of  u« 
be  to-day  at  dinner.  I  shall  be  thinking  all 
the  time  of  that  dear  little  Mademoiselle 
Hyacinthe*^ 

**  No  !  no !  you  won^t*  dear  Isaljella,  You 
will  be  your  own  gay,  agreeable  self."** 

Lord  Delaford  came  home  to  dinner,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  find  so  small  a  party.  Isa- 
bella told  him,  with  an  arch  glance  at  Fanny, 
that  he  was  very  near  finding  a  still  smaller 
one ;  that  the  tickets  for  the  best  box  at  the 
French  play  had  been  sent  to  them  after 
aU." 

^*  And  wliy  did  you  not  go  ?"  asked  Lord 
Delaford. 

Isabella  did  not  like  to  take  all  the  credit, 
when  she  felt  she  deserved  but  little,  and  she 
answered :  "  Why,  1  believe  Fanny  suspects 


I* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Tkipfcfi  p^  incht  per  quel  podofe  dM  non  nuot  dalb 
acicni*  del  mal««  per  quel  pmkfe  cbe  ignon  ie  ilHM 
te  &lla  pAorm  del  fknciitllo  cbe  tremft  oelle  teotbre 
aptr  cliche. 


TfiR  next  momiiig  Isabella  did  come  down 
to  breakfast ;  but  it  was  a  great  effort,  and 
she  soon  relaxed  into  her  former  habits. 
Engagements  previously  formed,  could  not 
be  broken  through,  and  one  engagement  led 
to  another.  Occasionally,  howe%'er,  Fanny 
pen^iiaded  her  to  give  up  one  or  two  of  the 
many  evening-parties,  and  she  succeeded  in 
making  her  rather  more  quiet  in  the  morning, 
so  that  her  husband  sometimes  found  her  at 
liberty,  and  he  could  sit  down  and  converse 
upon  the  passing  events. 
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the  streets.  One  day  they  happened,  all  three, 
to  be  standing  at  the  window  debating  whether 
the  weather  was  sufficiently  settled  for  Mrs. 
Clairville's  rural  fete  to  take  place,  when  they 
were  amused  by  watching  the  immense  numl>er 
of  nurses,  children,  boxes,  and  bundles,  which 
were  crammetl  into  an  immense  coach,  one  of 
the  three  carriages  which  were  getting  under 
weigh  at  the  opposite  door.  Lord  Delafard 
thought  this  would  be  a  go^xl  moment  to 
enter  on  the  subject,  by  asking,  in  an  easy 
tone,  but  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  was 
going  to  encounter, 

"  And  when  shall  we  go  to  Fordbo rough 
Castle,  Isabella?"' 

*'  Heavens,  L*>rd  Delaford  f  rj<mdon  h 
just  beginning  to  be  agreeable.  All  the  boren 
are  gone*  or  going,  and  society  is  becoming 
really  select,  and  every  thing  on  an  easy, 
sensible,  pleasant  footing.  The  sight  we  see 
oppofiite,  gives  one  a  delightful  promise  of 
what  London  will  l^el  Don^t  you  hear  that 
soimd  P"^  afi  the  three  carriages  were  set  in 
motion,  and  ninibletl  heavily  along  the  street. 
'*  Society   mil   be  as   light  and   elastic    when 
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dfftfcd  of  m^  hiftiy 
iir  M&er  a  tkuuirr- 

^^Andbavi^Toii  om  had  cxiou||)i  uf 
jp^l  I UD  ilniosi  Ack  dT  my  fcUciv. 
iM,  nd  jH  I  ui  no  miMiitliraprf  O^ 
lou  ii0t  long  to  mf  f^teeii  fldck  and  twwm^ 
lad  IfTvm^  and  to  imeU  the  wmmH,  mudU  of 
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piiti^^  and  cxeura«itii  into  the  coimtijv  mi 
Mfiu  ClalrriUe^s^  breakfasiU   m  mmh  !     Hov 

lovely  the  evening  was  as  we  rowed  di>wn  the 
river  from  Richmond  I  and  as  for  flower*, 
where  can  you   see  any  half  so  beautiful  a*  at 

Lady    P ^s    enchanting    ^nlla  ?      You    can 

have  no  taste,  no  refinement,  if  you  do  not 
doubly  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the 
society  of  the  most  polished,  the  most  gifteil, 
in  short,  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  af^  !  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  prettiest  women.'' 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  all  the  pretty  women  C 
and  he  added  with  some  bitterness,  **  I  only 
wish  to  see  one  woman,  who  if  she  was  as 
perfect  in  mind,  as  she  is  in  person,  would  be 
all-«ufficient  for  my  happiness;  though,"  and 
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his  tone  changed  to  one  of  deep  mortification, 
*^I  see  how  little  I  am  m  to  her;*,''  and  he 
left  the  room. 

Isabella  was  somewhat  startled.  Fanny 
looked  at  her  with  a  beseeching  face  of  woe, 
and  eyes  full  of  tears, 

"  You  are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  Isa- 
bella.  Heaven  grant  you  may  not  repent  it ! 
You  have  nearly  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings. 
Heaven  grant  you  may  not  alter  his  nature 
too !  Heaven  grant  that  may  remain  un- 
diangetl  !  To  see  his  kindly  temper  s^iured, 
his  manly  character  degraded  into  the  mere 
obsequious  husband  of  a  London  fine  lady^ — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I<4abella,  hut  it  would  in- 
deed lie  a  melancholy  sight  !^ 

**  You  seem  to  take  a  very  lively  interest 
in  his  welfare,'^  answered  Isal>ella,  a  little 
frightened  at  the  effect  she  had  produced  on 
her  husband,  and  consequently  half  inclined 
to  be  jiettiah, 

Fanny  rejoined  with  warmth. 
**  Who  can   see    one   woman    wilfully   cast 
flrom  her  a  fate  which  would  be  the  summit 
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of  happiness  to  almost  erery  oth€r,  and  not 
feel  warmly  ?^ 

"  Why,  Fanny,  I  never  saw  you  so  ani- 
mated ;  I  believe  3'ou  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him  yourself,  and  are  envying  me  this  same 
fate  of  mine.** 

Fanny ''s  face  became  suddenly  crirason. 
She  had  been  carried  away  by  her  feelings — 
she  had  forgotten  her  own  secret,  she  waa 
so  moved  at  seeing  him  mortified,  and  wound- 
ed, that  she  thought  only  of  him. 

Isabella's  half-joking  speech  recalled  it  all 
to  her ;  she  felt  betrayed,  discovered,  and 
her  confusion  knew  no  bounds.  Isabella,  sur« 
prised  at  the  effect  she  had  produced,  in  a 
moinent  recollected  the  suspicions  she  had  once 
entertained,  but  she  was  just  smarting  under 
the  mortification  of  finding  she  had  over-cal- 
culated her  complete  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, of  finding  that  Fanny  was  right  in  her 
ad%nce,  and  of  feeling  she  deserved  her  rebuke, 
and  she  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  guilty  face.'' 

Fanny  was  thunder-struck,  bewildered^sba 

VOL,  L  ^ 
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burst  into  tears,  and  hiding  her  face  with  her 
hands,  she  exclaimed — 

**  Spare  me,  Isabella  f  spare  me?  if  you 
have  discovered  my  secret,  spare  uie  !^  and, 
tlirowing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  hid  her 
face  in  Isabella's  lap.  *'  Yes,  I  have  loved 
your  husband,  but  I  loved  him  before  you 
thought  of  him,  and  I  have  struggled  and 
fought  to  subdue  my  feelings,  indeed  I 
have.  And  I  have  loved  him  iiith  a  holy 
love,""  and  she  lifted  up  her  tearful  face 
with  an  expression  of  solemn  grief  and  ear- 
nestness which  was  almost  sublime :  **  Yes ! 
I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, have  I  ceased  to  wish  for  your  hap* 
piness,  to  pray  for  it,  to  use  every  endea^ 
vour  to  forward  it.  Is  it  not  true  ?  Isabella, 
I  appeal  to  yourself?'^ 

'*  Get  up^  my  dear  Fanny  !  For  Heaven'^s 
sake  I  I  had  not  an  idea — I  did  not  mean — ^ 
and  Isal^ella  burst  into  tears  also.  She  r6> 
memberetl,  what  she  had  almost  forgotten,  how 
she  had  once  believed  him  attached  to  Fanny ; 
she  remembered,  what  she  had  often  persuaded 
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herself  was  not  so^  how  she  hod  used  every 
art  in  her  power  to  wean  him  from  her,  axid 
she  £elt  abioet  as  guilty  as  Fanny  did. 

She  had  never  intended  to  inflict  such  keen 
anguif»h  on  any  one,  and  she  was  grieved  to 
me  what  she  had  done.  Had  there  been  any- 
thing  to  excite  jealousy,  or  that  might  have 
toadied  her  vanity,  perhaps  she  would  not  have 
felt  «o  amiably  ;  but  she  was  perfectly  certain 
poor  Fanny *s  love  was  unrequited,  and  there 
was  nothing  mortifying  in  her  husband's  haWng 
mspired  so  deep  and  fervent  an  attachment. 
Moreover,  an  uncontrolled  burst  of  feeling, 
in  a  person  habitually  placid  and  reserved, 
is  in  itself  almost  an  awful  sight. 

The  two  friends  stood  mutually  abashed 
before  each  other,  when  Fanny  exclaimed, 

'*  Do  uot  utterly  despise  me,  Isabella,  Oh, 
if  you  knew  half  what  I  feel  at  this  moment 
you  would  pity  me.  And  I  have  been  ven- 
turing to  lecture  you,  to  teach  you  your  duty  1 
Butf  indeed,  I  spoke  from  pure  motives,  in- 
deed—  though  —  I  have  ^  loved  him — ^  and 
she  again    blushed  crimson,   her  cheeks,    her 
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tL*iiip!es,  her  neck,  at  hearing  herself  speak 
words  which,  I  ill  that  day,  had  never  found 
utterance  from  her  lips,  '*  it  was  for  your  sake, 
as  well  as  for  his- — ^ 

^'  Dearest  Fanny j"*^  interrupted  Isabella^  "  do 
you  think  I  doubt  your  motives  ?  No  !  they 
are  pure  and  excelleut  as  your  own  innocent 
heart.  I  spoke  in  jest  —  you  so  entirely  suc- 
C5eeded  in  concealing  your  feelings — —^ 

'*  But  do  you  not  utterly  despise  me  now  ? 
Me,  whom  you  once  thought  retiring  and 
dignified,  to  have  been  so  lavish  of  my  affec- 
tions as  to  love  one  who  is  devoted  to  anotlier, 
to  pass  my  life  nurturing  a  hopeless  and  an 
unlawful  preference !  Oh^  that  thought  al- 
most maddens  me  sometimcif.  You  must  look 
down  upon  me  as  a  poor,  abject,  weak,  and 
wicked  creature."*' 

**  Fanny,  don'^t  speak  so  of  yourself,  you 
make  me  miserable — ^it  is  I  who  ought  to  beg 
yi>ur  forgiveness — it  is  I  who  have  been  guilty 
tiiwards  you — my  foolish,  selfish  vanity  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  prefer  you,  and  I  did  all 
I  could  to  take  luni  away  from  you ;  but  I 
had  no  idea  you  really  cared  about  him  so 


^  desisted, —  at    least    I    tliovigtBt     1 

^t  you  appesureti    so    cck>I«    wo    indif- 

then  I  liked  him  myadf,  aiKl  tli^B 

rou  cared  ao  litth&»  ^**y  ^*>^*^  waa 

jr  I  nbofuld    gWe    ixp 

dm — I     forgot    all 

d J  cf  mvaelil'^ 

ink^  then,  he  clid  like 

It  which    piqued    «ie 

ru   whaKt    yo*i   were    fccliii^^ 


Yopu  are^ 


^_b„^  it^    i»  otoli-rioa-to  it  be 


I^l>*.Ua.     for    your  own  «fcr- 


arm  of  the  sofa,  the  strove  to  command  an 
to  subdue  herself* 

lobelia  stood  motionless  beside  her,  i 
thought  as  deep  and  as  painfuL  A  mist  seen 
ed  to  have  fallen  from  her  sight.  She  looke 
on  life  with  different  eyes  from  what  she  ha< 
done  an  hour  before. 

The  broken-hearted  quivering  form  befor 
her,  read  her  a  lecture  upon  the  effects  c 
worldliness,  which  she  had  never  thought  n 
before.  She  saw,  for  the  first  time,  what  havo 
blighted  affections  might  cause.  She  though 
of  her  huslmndy  and  she  said  to  herself,  **  Sha 
I,  through  my  own  wilful  folly,  cauae  th 
miaery  of  two  good  and  amiable  beings? 
have  already  Uasted  the  prospects  of  on 
ahall  I  throw  a  blight  over  those  of  the  othe 

^■a^^^hnf    nfhnr tin*  Kc^inrr   I  Kova  ^atifcPWtt  tn  1^%^ 
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myself  again.  It  is  not  for  me  to  guide  others 
— weak,  erring,  sinful  creature  that  I  am."" 

She  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  eyes,  and  resting  her  head  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa,  she  strove  to  command  and 
to  subdue  herself. 

Isabella  stood  motionless  beside  her,  in 
thought  as  deep  and  as  painful.  A  mist  seem- 
ed to  have  fallen  from  her  sight.  She  looked 
on  life  with  different  eyes  from  what  she  had 
done  an  hour  before. 

The  broken-hearted  quivering  form  before 
her,  read  her  a  lectiu^  upon  the  effiects  of 
worlciliness,  which   she  liad  never   thought  of 
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bappmess,  ami  shall   I   not  Taloe  the  prize 
myself?'" 

A  iood  of  tender  and  self-i^roadifuj  feeL 
higs  rushed  over  her  sool.  Faany's  grtrf  cut 
her  to  the  heart — she  gazed  upon  her  tiU  she 
felt  herself  erad  and  odious.  She  pietured 
to  herself  what  sufferinga  she  muat  have  hu 
dieted  upan  her  during  the  days  of  her  ootm* 
ship,  on  her  wedding-day,  on  a  thoyiand  other 
oocadons ;  she  reinembered  her  unfailing,  no- 
complaining  gentleness  ;  she  thought  of  the 
good  advice  she  had  given  her  at  various 
times^  and  felt  how  generous  and  how  jti^ 
clicious  it  liad  been, 

Seating  herself  by  her  side,  she  gently  lifted 
her  head  from  the  sofa — she  kissed  her — ^she 
wept  with  her — she  used  every  tender  and 
endearing  epithet  —  she  implored  her  to  be 
comforted, 

*'  I  am  weeping  for  my   o«^n  degradation,^ 
^hkf  replied,  "  that  the  secret  I  scarcely  dared 
own    to   myself  should  be  uttered  in  positive 
wordi^,  and   to  you,  to   his  wife  !  —  and  you 
will    betray  me   to   him,  you  will   tell    him,  1 
am  sure   yoa  wilL     Oh  !  that   1   should  hav« 
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come  to  this !  -*  I,  who  hoped  to  have  passed 
through  life  with  a  fair,  untarnished  name, 
though  my  wretched  heart  might  break  !  Oh, 
Isabella!  in  pity  keep  my  secret — spare  me 
this  last  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  life !  He 
respects  me  now,  and  I  think  it  would  kiU  me 
to  be  despised  by  him.'" 

Her  broken  voice  was  choked  by  sobs  — 
she  again  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  —  she 
seemed  to  shrink  into  herself, 

**  Dearest  Fanny  !  what  shall  I  say,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  If  you  knew  how  your  anguish 
harrows  my  very  soul !— I  will  promise  any- 
thing, I  will  do  anything  that  can  relieve 
your  mind,"*^ 

**  Will  you  indeed  do  anything  that  I  ask  'f^ 
said  Fanny,  looking  up  from  her  tears  with 
a  face  in  which  beamed  a  high  ami  lofty 
hope :  "  Then,  all  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  be 
happy  :  and  to  be  truly  so,  you  must  place 
all  your  happiness  in  him ;  you  must  let  no 
other  feelings  interfere  with  what  is  condu* 
cive  to  his  welfare,  his  respectability.  Pro- 
mise this,  Isabella,  and  I  ask  no  more.^ 

*'  I    promise    you,    dearest    Fanny  r    and 
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kneeling  at  her  feet,  her  hands  ck^»ed  and 
laid  DQ  Fanny ^s  knees,  IsabeUa  sokmnlj  le- 
peated,  ^'  I  promise  you  that,  for  jour  sake, 
la  wdl  as  for  his  own,  I  will  love,  eberijJif 
od  obey  him,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  tn 
joy  and  ia  sorrow,  in  poverty  or  in  weahh  : 
I  will  striTe  to  be  tinto  him  a  loving,  dutiful, 
and  Tirtuotts  wife,'' 

"  Thank  you,  my  own  Isabella  r  exclaimed 
Fanny,  and  throwing  themselves  into  each 
other^a  anns,  they  mingled  tears  and  em- 
britts.  At  length  Fanny  added^  **  It  if  a 
weight  off  my  mind  that  I  have  no  longer 
anything  concealed  fit>m  you,  Isabella;  and 
if  I  could  but  feel  sure  that  you,  and  you 
only,  should  know  my  weaknes» ^ 

"  Shall  I  promise  ?"" 

^^  Do,  dearest  Isabella ;  let  me  hear  a  vom 
of  aecrecy  pass  your  lips,  and  I  think  it 
win  go  farther  towards  eradicating  erery 
Testjge  of  former  folly  than  anything  else 
can  do.'^ 

**  I  promise  you  that  no  one  word  of  this 
day*s  conversation  shall  pass  my  lips ;  and 
I  promise    that,     except   hy  my   future 
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duct,  you  shall  never  be  reminded  of  it- 
Will  that  satisfy  yoo  ?'' 

**  Oh,  yes,  generous^  kind,  good  Isabella, 
You  are  only  too  good,  too  kind,  and  make 
me  feel  so  inferior  to  you.^ 

"  But,  Fanny,  we  must  tnake  haste  and  go 
into  the  country.  How  soon  can  we  go  ?  I 
wish  we  could  set  out  to-morrow  ;  I  long  tu 
begin  my  new  career ;  I  am  so  afraid  of  growing 
worldly  again  in  London, — 1  mean  worldly  in 
niy  inclinations ;  my  actions  I  can  controul, 
and  my  vow  is  sacred.  But  how  shall  I  set 
about  opening  the  subject  to  my  husband  ? 
He  was  really  angry  to-day,^ 

**  \\^lat  so  easy,  dearest  Isal>ella  ?  Oo  at 
once  to  him,  and  say  you  saw  he  was  annoyed, 
and  that  you  are  sorry  he  was  so,  and  that 
ratlicr  than  annoy  himf  you  are  ready  to  go 
whenever  he  wishes."" 

**  He  will  think  a  very  sudden  change  ha** 
come  over  me:  however,  I  will  try."* 

That  evening  Fanny  pleaded  a  headache, 
and  went  to  bed.  She  was  totally  unfit tii^l 
for    society,    and    could    not  have    ventured 


Farik  kit  tiEme,  \m  ^mah^A 
k  ik  i  tkU4iU  wiik    Ins 
»d  in{k«aat   He  «m 
tffmtaii  k  Tis  mAmt  u>  %din.  Vic  ^v 
tsv4  ti  k  Wtt^  ii3id  W  vttft  QOi  7«i. 
u^  lo  the  piiii  of  aeEampttehing  by 
sin  b  Mq  mtild   hmw 
Aakn :    Us    mamker    was     ealil     sad     ftk  If 

BDt  given  liefot^e  it  wt*  ne«ilr<l. 

After  a  f:ileDce  of  mmc  mifiuieft^  duiiii|C 
vldch  fhe  IluI  twisted  a  cwrtr  intu  r«crv  v*. 
mtj  of  form  of  whkh  a  time  u  capsble, 
and  he  had  timK-d  over  the  k«Tct  of  m  very 
^  Bmew,  in  which  ihcTi?  wai»  mil  one  rmtr* 
inamg  mrticle,  i^  re»o1v«i  to  bff^aJi  ihe  km 
m  once.  Shaking  bwrk  bcr  Imig  hdk^  ihe 
hakfd  up  in  his  fat^,  md  bokling  qui  her 
hand  ta  faioH  she  said^* 

**Iw«it  t0  make  friendu,  HraryT    Tbrot 
ioitltag  with   a   ffmnkucsa   of  mantbeTt  whirh. 
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when  combined  with  any  thing  of  emotion,  wa« 
in  her  almost  irresistible — "  I  don't  want  to 
lose  your  affections  by  being  obstinate  and 
wilful,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  into  the  couti^ 
try  whenever  you  please."" 

**  Are  you  in  earnest,  Isabella,  or  am  I 
dreaming  f^ 

"  I  am  in  real  good  earnest ;  and  you  had 
better  take  nie  in  earnest,  for  fear  my  good 
resolutions  should  evaporate.  I  do  really  wish 
to  go  into  the  country,  and  to  be  very  good ; 
as  good  as  Fanny. ^ 

"  But  can  you  be  happy  with  only  me  ?'^ 

**  Why,  I  mean  to  try  ;^^  and  she  gave  him 
a  glance,  such  as  a  pretty  woman  can  give 
when  she  feels  she  has  regained  her  power, 
but  means  to  use  it  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner. 

*^  Then  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  !"*"  said 
and  thought  Lord  Delaford. 

Reconciliations,  joy,  and  peace  of  mind 
are  totally  uninteresting  ;  therefore,  the  sooner 
the  present  story  is  brought  to  a  close,  the 
better,  lAtrd  and  Lady  Delaford  went  almost 
immediately   to    Fordborough    Castle;    Fanny 
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.sm.^  ^>3cni  of  xlbe  \in¥ii«ii  mind,  tht 
f^A\tei  «KRl  tec^^Af^  to  thtt  ▼cry 
n  \oii«ciA  liWwi  t!bey  were  an  isjury^ 
il  futba  XonizdA  eradocflSi]^  theai  thai 
W  Qfwn  TcAficUcxtt  and  reaolucioiift.  Hor 
Mooice  tdl  ^ta;  «he  looked    harit  op- 

tliem  as  a  matter  of  Usiory  ;  and  her 
ectioD  for  ItabeUa  bad  warmed  into  a  real 
d  ardent  friendship.  We  all  lore  a  per* 
a  whom  we  hare  lerredy  emendall j  icrred  ; 
d  we  all  lore  a  penon  orer  whose  conduct 
e  fed  we  haTe  great  minrnre 
One  morning.  Lord  Dda&rd  hartng  rode 
rer  to  Ehndej  Priory,  took  an  appartnaicy 
^  telling  Fanny  that  he  was  the  happioC  ct 
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Im1H^*j  memnwhile,  kboured  hard  to  put 
in  pnctioe  all  the  good  adWce  she  had  re- 
odTed  from  Faimj.  The  happiness  she  found 
ihe  had  the  power  of  bestowiiig,  repaid  her 
lor  her  seUUletual  in  relinquishing  the  excit* 
ti^  plmsures  af  the  great  world ;  and  l>efore 
ibe  had  time  to  weary  of  her  domesticity,  she 
foaod  herself  in  a  dtuatioD  which  called  forth 
cither,  ajid  as  tender  feelings, 

\l1ule  she  was  in  Italy,  a  premature  con- 
finement had  prevented  her  knowing  the 
gwgfffwwhig  affection  of  a  mother^  and  had 
allowed  her  to  plunge  again  into  the  vor- 
tex of  dissipation. 

A  growing  family  is  an  excellent  nosirinii  for 
keeping  down  an  active,  restless  spirit.  Time, 
Health,  and  thoughts  must  be,  in  a  great 
metisure,  devoted  to  their  children  by  thoie 
mothers  who  do  not  utterly  neglect  their  duty; 
and  the  constant  intercourse  with  such  a  mind 
as  Lord  Delaford^s,  and  the  frequent  visits 
whidif  after  a  time,  Fanny  paid  at  Ford- 
iMTOUgh  Castle,  gradually  produced  in  her 
duuracter  a  reformation  of  all  tliat  was  repre^ 
hensible. 
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Fannj  found  new  objeets  of  interest  in  Isa- 
Wla'«  children :    «he     w&s    full    of  occupatioD 
«*  bone  J  she  was    her    father^s  darling.     Her 
lift  WM  a  retired    one,    especijdly  when   Lord 
and  Ldy  Dekford    -vrerc    in     I#ondaQ   in  the 
springs  and    as     there     axe     not    many   Terv 
charming  partis    in     tlie    immediate  neighbour- 
M  of  Elmsley    Priory,    and    as   she   would 
tlfubdea*  be  somewhat    difficult  in  her  choict^ 
«od  u  she  ifl  no  longer   quite  as  young  or  as 
iii<)oaiiii|;  as   she    has     been,    it  is  more  than 
probable  she  may    beeome    a  **  single  waniao 

o/'a  certain  age."*^ 
Though  such    should    be   her  fate,  may  ihe 

not  be  allowed    to    have    an    opinion,  shouM 

"affairs  of  the    heart  ^    be   diaeudBed  in  her 

presence  f 
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Captain  Langley  would  sail  without  proposing 
to  Lizzy :  and  when  Sir  Charles  spoke  out  to 
papa,  after  we  were  all  gone  to  bed,  I  never 
shall  forget  what  a  banging  of  doors  there 
was,  mamma  popping  into  all  our  rooms  tn 
tell  us  the  good  news  1^ 

'*  Ah,  poor  young  ladies !"  said  Nur^ 
Roberts,  as  she  was  undressing  the  blooming 
Lucy,  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  two  uf 
her  sisters  had  been  safely  disposed  of  to  two 
gentlemen,  the  connexion  with  whom  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  C<^»lonel  and  Mrs.  Heck- 
fieid. 

*'  Poor  young  ladies  !"  repeated  LiR-y  in  a 
tone  of  surprise :  "  why  do  you  pity  my  sis- 
ters, nurse  ?^ 

**  La,  Miss,  I  don't  justly  know ;  but 
somehow  'tisn't  the  sort  of  wetlding  a>  I 
like*." 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  wedding  do  you 
like  ?" 

**  Ah,  Miss  Lucy,  I  am  an  old  woman,  and 
I  have  old-fashiimed  notions;  but  I  likes  to 
see  young  people  marry,  as  has  a  resi>ect  for 
one  another/* 
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trials  and  troubles.  There ''s  Miss  Lizzy 
going  into  foreign  parts,  and  there^s  no  know- 
ing what  a  wife  may  have  to  go  through  for 
her  husband,  first  or  last,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  and  if  she  has  not  a  spirit  in  her  that 
she  does  not  care  where  she  goes,  nor  what  she 
does,  as  long  as  it'^s  for  his  sake,  why,  some- 
times 'tis  liard  to  bear.^ 

"  But  when  people  marry,  they  marry 
to  be  happy,  not  to  go  through  trials  and 
troubles*"" 

**  And  do  you  think,  MisR,  unless  Mis« 
Lizzy  loves  Captain  Langley  dearly,  she  will 
be  happy  when  she  is  a  thousand  and  a  tliou- 
sand  miles  away  from  her  friends,  and  in  a 
strange  country  ?  No  !  no  !  I  knows  what 
'ti»  to  be  alone  among  strangers,  and  I  knows 
'twould  have  been  hard  to  l>ear,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  poor  John's  sake  T 

**  Were  you  very  much  in  love  then, 
nurse  r*"  and  Lucy's  eye  twinkled  with  an  arch 
glance  of  amusement  as  she  asked  the  question, 
for  at  the  moment  she  saw  reflected  in  the 
glass  her  own  blooming  cheeks,  rounded  chin, 
rosy  lips,  and  flowing  locks,  and  the  withered 
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face,  thin  lip«,  grey  hair,  and  close-criinped 
cap  of  the  old  woman.  "  Were  you  vcrjr 
much  in  love  ?*"  she  repeated  in  rather  a  draw- 
ling sentimental  tone. 

*^  I  donH  know  about  that^  Miss ;  but  he 
wa»  true  to  me,  from  the  time  I  was  quite  a 
slip  of  a  girl,  and  it  would  haire  been  hard  if  I 
had  been  the  one  to  change.  I  told  him  I 
never  would ;  and  I  kept  my  word.^ 
"  And  did  he  keep  his  ?^ 
**  That  he  did*  poor  soul !  There  was  not 
a  better,  nor  a  truerJiearted  man  anywhere, 
than  my  poor  John  was.  And  though  I  had 
known  some  trouble  before,  I  never  knew 
what  "'twas  really  to  grieve  till  I  lost  him  V 
The  poor  old  woman  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
Lucy  said  in  a  kind  and  feeling  tone  of 
voice: 

"  Was  it  in  America,  you  lost  your  poor 
husband  ?     I  know  you  once  were  there.^ 

**  Ah !  sure  enough  was  it,  my  dear  young 
lady ;  and  not  a  friend  nor  a  relation  (besides 
my  two  fatherless  babes)  had  I  that  side  of 
the  water,  when  I  saw  my  poor  John  put  into 
the   ground.      "^Tis   that   makes  me   think   so 
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much  about  Miss  Lizzy.  I  am  old,  Mi&s, 
and  I  have  known  troubles  and  crosses ; 
and  I  can't  help  looking  forward  to  what  may 
happen.^ 

*'  But  Captain  Langley,  you  know%  has 
friends  and  relations  in  India ;  and  every 
body  says  Lizzy  will  have  so  many  people 
to  wait  on  hefj  and  beautiful  jewels,  and  all 
kinds  of  things  f  How  could  you,  dear  nurse, 
go  into  a  foreign  land,  if  you  had  no  friends 
and  relations  there  ?" 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Lucy  !  'tis  a  long  story  ;  and 
you  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  go  to  sleep.'' 

**  Now  do  tell  me  to-night,  nurse  ?  I  can't 
go  to  sleep,  I  am  sure ;  and  I  do  feel  so  in- 
terested about  you  and  your  poor  John.'' 

The  okl  woman's  heart  warmed  at  hearing 
her  husband's  name  spoken  so  kindly  ;  and 
she  was  nothing  loth  to  begin  her  story. 

"  WTiy,  you  see.  Miss,  John  and  I,  we  were 
neighbours'  children,  and  we  used  to  come 
home  from  school  by  the  same  path ;  and  we 
often  went  nutting,  and  gathering  blackberries 
together,  and  he  was  always  a  civil,  good- 
tempered   boy,  and  tlie  folks    used  to  call  us 
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instead  of  a  hindrance  to  the  family.  So  I 
told  John  I  would  not  marry  without  father"** 
leave,  for  I  knew  that  would  be  wrong ;  but 
that  I  would  never  have  anybody  but  him  if 
it  was  ever  so. 

**  My  stepmother,  she  never  let  me  out  of 
her  sight,  and  always  kept  me  to  my  work  at 
home ;  and  I  never  saw  John  to  speak  to  him. 
Of  a  Sunday,  when  we  came  out  of  church,  he 
always  stood  near  the  hand-gate,  and  some- 
times, if  there  was  only  father,  he  opened  it 
for  us;  and  as  long  as  he  did  that,  1  was 
sure  he  was  true  to  me» 

"  One  morning,  about  a  year  after  my 
father  had  said  he  would  not  hear  no  more  of 
John  Roberts,  and  that  his  girl  should  marry 
somel>ody  as  had  a  house  to  take  her  to,  and 
enough  to  keep  her  when  he  had  got  lier 
there;  'twas  a  Monday-morning,  and  I  had 
washed  up  the  tea-things,  and  swept  up  the 
hearth,  and  was  just  holding  a  bit  of  wood- 
ember»  in  the  tongs  for  father  to  light  his 
pipe  by  before  he  went  to  his  work,  when 
what  should  I  see  but  John's  face,  as  he  went 
by  the  window  to  the  door.     I  waa  like  to  let 
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marry  no  other  lovef,  if  she  should  have  a 
dozen — I  know  you  won't ;  and  I  won't  have 
no  other  girl  I  But  that  "s  neither  here  nor 
there ;  what  1  've  got  to  say  is  this — I  have 
just  hail  sent  nie  a  letter  from  my  brother  as  is 
in  Canada ;  and  he  tells  me,  if  I  want  to  make 
my  fortune,  I  have  only  to  take  ship  at  Liver- 
{XK>1,  and  come  to  hiro  at  Halifax  ;  and  there, 
he  says,  any  man  as  knows  a  little  of  garden- 
ing, and  guch  like,  has  no  more  to  do  but 
to  get  as  much  land  as  he  likes,  to  set  to 
work,  and  he  will  have  a  good  market  for 
his  vegetables,  and  he  can  be  made  a  man 
of  in  no  time.  He  sends  me  money  enough 
to  pay  my  expenses  out,  and  he  say«  he  will 
see  that  I  want  for  nothing  till  I  get  into 
a  regular  way  of  business;  and  now,  Mr. 
Ansell,  if  Milly  an'l  afraid  to  venture  over 
the  seas  with  me,  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  shift  for  ourselves ;  and  we  need  never  be 
no  burthen  to  you,  nor  none  of  our  friends. 
And  if  she  wonH  go,^ — why,  I  ^11  go  by  myself; 
and  1 11  try  to  make  my  fortune  alone,  and 
c<ime  back  and  marry  her  some  day  or  another, 
please  Goil  to  spare  me  I  ^  "* 


*"  Whil  M  J&as  (atlu-r  say  to 

iSm  Juki  bcgiA  li>  «pcak.  I  loolued  at  htm, 
lad  m;  hmt  vtik  within  me  ;  tliifii  I  looked 
it  /ohfif  md  ini  face  van  flu»h«*d  like,  and 
Mi  eyti  Kcawd  qirilis  brVglit,  Hk  wm^  tu  full 
of  hope,  acid  I  thougbt  I  coulil  iKTvr  War 
to  dnip{ii2tiit  him.  M  j  i^tepmciAlirr  hsd  coohc 
la  vfaen  she  limrd  Jtihn  «  riiicv^  mad  wa  faliwr 
tonsd  io  her,  mud  said« —  i 

•* '  Wdl,  Sarah,  what  do  yoa  think  iif  f hi* 
jomkg  chap*»  tujtion  ?  1  titm*!  much  likr  W 
biTe  my  Milly  go  away  fitiui  iin*  altfif;iilM*r. 
tnd  beyond  M^as  too :  ibough  ftbe  baji  brrfi 
a  little  t€^ty  or  §0  about  John,  1  d^tni  }m\I 
like  it!' 

"  I  fell  §0  I  ilicl  not  know  wlml  to  i!o,  and  I 
began  to  cr}'  and  to  sob  ;  and  JuUti  said  t«>  nir 
then  :— 

"  *  Milly/  said  he,  *  ?ijHfak  your  utind.  Ihi 
you  think  you  could  venturr  acro^ai  thr  wptrr- 
all  the  way  tu  America  with  me  f  Vc»u  knu« 
1 11  work  hard  for  you,  and  1 11  be  a*  lemiar 
of  you  a*  if  you  were  a  babe ;  and  whtcbr%^ 
way  it  is,  lU  be  true  to  you,  if  *o  be  1  live/ 
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"  Then  father  said — *  Milly,  if  you  an't 
m-illing  to  go  along  with  him,  why  there's 
an  end  of  it  at  once^  and  so  speak  out.* 

"  I  looked  at  John  again,  and  the  longest 
day  I  have  to  live,  I  never  shall  forget  his  face 
that  minute.  He  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  his 
two  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  with  such  a  beseech- 
ing kiok  !  I  thought  I  could  do  any  thing, 
and  bear  any  thing,  sooner  than  have  him  go 
quite  away  by  himself,  and  so  I  said — 

"  '  Father^  I  am  ready  to  go  anywhere  that 
John  takes  nie  to  :  I  know  he  will  always  be 
kind  to  me.     I  an't  afraid  with  him/ 

**  Poor  John  f  To  be  sure,  how  his  face  did 
change  I  his  colour  came  again^  and  he  looked 
up  so  proud  and  so  kind  like !  I  thought 
nothing  would  be  a  trouble  to  me  for  his 
sake  then. 

**  Father  did  not  half  like  what  I  answered, 
but  his  wife  was  very  good-natured^  and  said, 
that  perhaps  we  should  do  very  weU  in  Ame- 
rica ;  she  had  a  cousin  once  that  made  a  great 
fortune  somewhere  beyond  seas ;  and  that  it 
was  very  true  what  John  said,  we  should  be 
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no  bintlnen  to  oar  frkndi  wben  we  were  m 
far  off." 

*'  She  wBfl  erideiitlj  rery  glad  to  get  rid 
of  joa,""  intemipted  Lucy. 

*'HjiTbe  twas  so,  for  »iiielsiiii» tehcrind 
she  hikd  words  about  me.  Father  nerer  could 
bear  to  see  roe  put  upon ;  howerer  that  waa, 
ibe  was  very  kind  now,  and  by  dq^recs  we 
brought  father  to  think  about  it.  Aiid  ihca 
Johny  be  had  to  tell  him  we  must  get  married 
out  of  hood;  for  the  ship  was  to  sail  ill  a 
week,  and  we  had  to  go  to  Liverpool^  and  lo 
buy  the  things  as  were  wanted  on  lioard  nhip.^ 

"  Only  a  week  !  That  was  wcrj  short  no- 
tice indeed  !  *^ 

^^  Yes,  Miss,  and  father  flew  out  iftdly  at 
first ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  if  1  went 
at  all.  So  John  went  to  the  minlsler»  ad 
talked  to  him  about  it,  and  the  minister  helped 
him  how  to  get  a  licence ;  and  on  the  Tuesdqr 
John  walked  to  the  town^  seven  mika  off^  9snA 
be  bought  a  licence,  and  a  deal  of  money  he 
paid  for  it,  but  his  sister  gave  him  sonietliing 
towards  it ;  and  he  bought  the  wedding-ring ; 
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aiul  lie  cumc  to  me  Tuesday  evening,  and 
showed  them  both  to  me,  and  I  thought  to 
be  sure  it  was  a  dream.  Next  morning  I 
was  to  be  married,  and  I  dressed  myself  as 
neat  as  I  eoold."" 

"  Ah,  by  the  by,  what  did  you  do  for 
wedding-elothes  ?^ 

"  Why,  I  hml  a  light-coloured  gown  as 
good  as  new,  and  the  minister's  daughter  gave 
lue  a  new  straw  bonnet,  and  my  stepmother 
gave  me  her  second-best  shawl ;  and  we  went 
to  church,  and  my  little  sister  was  brides- 
maid, and  all  the  girls  round  alxiut  as  I  knew 
came  to  the  wedding.  Poor  father,  how  he 
did  cry  !  and  the  minister,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  once>  and  put  down  the  book  to  wipe 
his  eyes.  He  said  it  was  aw*ful  to  see  two 
such  young  things  going  out  into  the  wide 
worUlj  so  left  to  themselves  like — but  he  was 
not  against  it,  for  all  that ;  and  John,  he  cried 
too.  The  Rector  told  father  he  had  never 
seen  sa  many  people  crying  at  a  we<lding  in 
all  his  ministry.  Well,  it  waa  a  sad  day  to 
us  all  i  now  that  I  was  married  to  John, 
and   was  sure  I    was  not   going    to   lose   him. 
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It  mlmafit  broke  mr  hesit  to  Me  fatlwr  takx 
m  9o,  and  to  look  nitnid  ml  Urn  dMttt  mni 
ufaks,  and  the  dremer  I  bad  domad  » many 
diDtt,  and  tbe  pUtcft,  aod  jugs,  and  ctsp  I 
look  Mich  pride  to  «C  in  order,  and  the  ftrtnga 
uf  birds  egga  aa  I  had  hung  over  the  ehiouiry- 
pieoe,  with  two  peacock*s  feathers  Jtihfi  and  I 
had  picked  up  in  the  Sqtttre*ft  park*  and  the 
fweet-hrier  we  had  pbmted  when  we  «efe 
ditldn^  and  which  gfew  up  quite  lall  by  the 
hooae.  Ah,  »ufe,  it  teemi  all  aa  pLdii  bribfie 
flia  aa  if  it  was  yesterday !  Father  mA  with 
his  hands  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  atid  fab  chin 
natiiig  am  his  hands,  kioking  at  the  fire,  and 
he  took  little  notice  of  any  of  ua.  My  ftep^ 
mother,  *he  was  bustling  abotit,  and  smned 
to  wish  to  do  all  she  could  far  us  tlie  last  day. 
^  Next  momiiig,  ThBraday»  we  parted  fron 
father,  and  brother%  and  aistcfm^  and  all,  and 
we  got  on  tlie  top  of  the  cfiach,  and  «e  went 
off  so  fai^t,  it  made  ne  quite  dijExy  as  it  wcfw. 
We  g<it  to  Lirerpool,  Friday  evening ;  I  aeeiAo 
ed  as  though  1  was  lost  in  Uiat  great  boay 
placae;  but  wlienever  John  saw  mm  begin  to 
look  sad  or  frightened,  be  tlianked  aae  so  far 
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coming  along  with  him,  that  I  felt  I  eared  for 
nothing  as  long  as  he  was  contented. 

"  On  the  Saturday  we  got  all  the  things 
they  said  we  must  take  in  the  ship  with  us, 
for  there  are  shops  as  sell  every  thing  ready 
to  hand.  And  Sunday  we  went  to  church 
for  the  first  time  together  as  man  and  wife« 
and  for  the  last  time  together  in  our  own 
country.  As  we  came  out  of  the  church^ 
door,  John  said  to  me,  ^  Milly,  I  am  glad 
we  have  been  able  to  go  to  church  together 
once  more  in  Old  England;  we  don't  know 
what  places  of  worship  there  may  be  in  this 
new  country.     But  we   can   read  our   Bible 
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CHAPTER  II. 


What  spirit  e'er  so  gentle  shall  be  found, 

So  softly  reared  in  humble  privacy ; 

What  form  so  fragile  on  wide  earth's  vast  round. 

Shrinking  from  every  blast  beneath  the  sky, 

That  will  not  brave  severest  destiny. 

Bear  uncomplaining,  want  and  cruel  wrong. 

And  look  on  danger  with  unblenchingeye. 
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great  way  off  to  the  bock  woods,  where  there 
were  new  settlers,  and  where  he  must  cut 
down  the  trees,  and  dig  up  the  soil  fresh  for 
himself  This  was  a  great  disappointment, 
and  he  lost  a  deal  of  time  trying  if  he  could 
not  get  something  that  would  suit  Wtter, 
But  you  see,  maVm,  every  thing  goes  hy  in- 
terest in  one  country  just  like  another;  and 
now  his  brother  was  gone  he  had  nobody  to 
put  in  a  good  word  for  him,  and  he  found 
there  was  no  use  in  haggHng  on  any  longer. 
So  he  set  alx>ut  buving  the  gt>ods,  and  tlie 
tmJs  which  they  said  were  quite  necessary  for  a 
new  settler,  and  by  the  time  he  had  got  hii 
grant  of  land,  and  had  IxJiight  his  things,  all 
our  money  was  pretty  well  gone,  and  I  was 
not  in  a  way  to  l>e  much  of  a  help  to  him. 
Poor  John !  He  said  he  would  not  have  me 
begin  a  long  journey  in  this  condition,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  cud  of  it  have  no  rmif  over 
my  head,  mid  he  in  a  loiK'M)nie  place  with  no- 
body  to  do  for  me  when  the  time  of  my  trouble 
came.  My  sister-in-law  was  very  good,  and 
she  promised  to  take  care  of  me.  She  got  me 
needlework,  and  I  could  earn  enough  for  mj 
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own  keep  ;  and  5o  John  set  off  all  alone  to  this 
land  that  was  to  be  his.  He  was  to  get  the 
trees  felled^  and  a  log-house  bidJt,  and  some 
ground  trenched,  and  every  thing  quite  omn- 
fortable  in  a  manner;  and  he  was  to  come 
back  for  me  in  the  spring.  I  did  not  half 
like  this.  As  long  as  I  was  with  him  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  do  any  thing;  but  when  he  was 
gone,  I  don'^t  know  haw  it  was,  but  I  had  no 
spirit  to  any  thing.  But  he  would  not  let  rae 
go.  He  said,  '  No !  he  had  told  father  1 
should  be  treated  tenderly,  iind  he  would  never 
let  me  be  worse  off  than  the  very  gipsies  in 
Old  England/ 

^*  The  autumn  seemed  very  long  to  me ; 
but  I  worked  hard,  and  earned  enough  to  get 
every  thing  nice  for  my  baby,  and  to  have 
a  few  household  things  ready  to  take  with 
me  when  the  spring  came.  After  my  child 
was  bom,  I  began  to  grow  quite  happy  with 
thinking  how  pleased  John  would  be  to  see  it. 
I  had  got  together  all  my  little  goods,  and  had 
packed  them  up,  and  I  was  waiting  every  day 
for  him  to  come.  I  thought  every  step  I 
heard  at  the  dcKjr  might  be  him  ;  for  there  was 
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no  post  in  those  outlandish  parti*,  and  1  hatl 
only  heard  from  him  twice  by  a  private  hand 
since  he  went.  One  day  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  strange  voice  ask  for  nie.  It  was 
nut  John,  I  knew  well  enough ;  and  ther« 
came  such  a  fright  over  me  I  coukl  not  answer* 
nor  1  coidil  not  go  to  the  door.  Though  I 
was  always  wishing  John  wonld  anne,  and 
wonderino:  he  tlid  not,  vet  it  never  l>efore 
came  into  my  head  to  l>e  frightened,  I  felt  so 
sure  he  would  come  at  last ;  hut  I  don"!  know 
how  it  was,  I  thought  now  there  was  some- 
thing bad  in  store  for  me, 

"  My  sister-in-law  went  to  the  door^  and 
she  brought  me  up  r  letter  It  was  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  But  when  I  had  got  it,  I  could 
hardly  read  it,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry ^  and  all 
over  in  such  a  tremble.  However,  it  told  me 
he  had  l^een  very  ill ;  he  had  had  a  bud  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  was  not  able  to  come  for  me 
yet ;  but  he  was  getting  Ijetter,  and  hoptil  to 
be  able  to  set  off  before  summer  came.  I  made 
up  my  mind  directly  what  I  would  do — to  wet 
off  the  next  day  as  ever  came,  and  go  to  him. 
So  I  went  down-stairM  to  the  man  m  brought 
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me  the  letter,  and  I  asked  him  which  was  the 
road,  and  what  were  the  names  of  the  places 
I  had  to  go  through^  and  how  I  was  to  find 
out  his  settlement.  I  was  a  pretty  middling 
scholar,  so  I  wrote  it  all  down  from  hi^  mouth. 
That  night  1  packed  up  my  bundle,  and  I  sold 
the  linen  and  things  1  had  bought,  for  1  could 
not  carry  them,  and  I  knew  I  should  want  the 
money.  My  sis^ter-in-law  lent  me  a  little  she 
was  able  to  *pare,  and  next  morning  I  set  out. 
1  reckoned  I  could  walk  fifteen  miles  a-day, 
and  that  as  it  was  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
country,  it  would  take  me  about  three  weeks 
10  get  to  him.  I  was  very  tired  the  first  day, 
for  I  had  to  carry  my  bundle  on  my  back,  and 
my  child  in  my  anns ;  but  I  did  not  care.  I 
thought  so  of  getting  to  John,  1  hardly  knew 
that  I  was  tired,  I  found  a  decent  little  inn, 
and  a  ciril  woman,  who  made  me  pretty  com- 
fortable  that  night,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  for  several  days  more ;  but  after 
a  week  or  thereabouts,  the  country  was  very 
bare,  and  there  were  but  few  houses  to  l^e  seen. 
One  day  I  had  to  walk  l>etter  than  twenty 
miles  before  I  could  get  taken  in,  and  after  all 
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the  plfice  was  a  miserable  hovel,  and  the  woman 
&s  kept  it  was  so  old,  and  dirty,  and  smoky, 
and  she  spoke  so  short  to  me,  and  looked  at 
me  so  sharps  that  I  felt  frightened,  and  almost 
sorry ^  when^  after  a  little  haggling,  she  let  me 
into   the   hut.     It    seemed    to  belong  to   her; 
but  some  men  who  came  in  after  me,  ordered 
her  about  as  if  they  were  masters  of  her  and 
all  she  had  ;  and  she  did  not  think  of  refusing 
them  any  thing,   and   they  swore   at    her  ter- 
ribly, and  made  themselves  quite  at  home.     I 
had  got  away  into  the  inner-room  when  I  saw 
them  coming,  and  I  never  went  back  into  the 
kitchen.     The    old    woman    seemed    no    ways 
anxious  that  I  should,     I  begged  her  to  let  me 
lie  doiiTif  and  she  said  1  might  do  as  I  would  ; 
so  I  tried  to  get  some  rest  ;  but  I  could   see 
these   men    through    the    chinks   of  the    logs, 
and    I    could    hear    most    of   what    they  said. 
They  drank,  and  they  sang,  and  by  their  way 
of  talking,  I    think   they  led  a  rough  sort  of 
robljer-like  life ;  but  1  could  not  half  under  stand 
what  they  said.     At  last  they  rolled  themselves 
up  on  the  floor,  and  went  to  sleep,  and  1  went  to 
alecp  too.     All  my  little  stock  of  money,  which 
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^was  getting  Tery  low,  but  which  wss  mr  oqIj 
dependence  for  reaching  mj  poor  fatisbaod. 
was  under  my  pillow,  and  I  repaired  I  wmild 
not  part  with  it  if  I  could  help  iL  In  the 
middle  of  the  Dtght  my  child  b^an  to  cry ; 
I  felt  imre  these  strange  men  would  wake 
and  rob  me,  and  perhaps  murder  me  too.  I 
heard  one  move,  and  I  coidd  see  him  sit  up, 
rnb  his  eyes,  stretch  himself,  and  he  wondered 
what  the  noise  could  be ;  but  I  managed  to 
pactly  the  child,  and  he  settled  himself  again. 
To  be  smne,  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  him 
breathe  quite  hard  i  I  did  not  sleep  any  more 
that  night,  and  by  day-break,  the  hunters 
(for  they  had  guns,  and  powder-^pouches,  and 
bags— so  I  suppose  they  were  hunters,)  were 
'  mstir,  and  left  the  hut.  I  asked  the  old  wo- 
man who  they  were,  and  which  way  they  were 
likely  to  take;  but  she  did  not  like  being 
questioned,  and  so,  when  I  thought  they  had 
gone  about  an  hour,  I  set  out  again  on 
my  lonesome  journey. 

*'  That  day  the  road  lay  through  a  great 
forest  of  very  tall  trees,  taller  than  any  trees 
re  have  here.     I  never  did  feel  so  lonesome 
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there  b  no  under- 
ria%  but  the  boles 
md  At  faraodies  meet  «t 
IT  fo  ■■!»  ami  Buk»«  and 
^MTcme'skmi.  Thef« 
cone  out  from 
I  kept  looidng 
to  see  into 
I  fSDuU  m  tlie 
«f  ife  trees  far  m  little  vaj,  and  then 
l^hkekasa^kL  It  nde  one  feel  $o 
Hid  jrt  cae  did  aot  know  what  might 
r  av;  a^  I  tln^glit  what  would  be- 
£  mf  a  I  v«s  bo^^Med  in  this  diearv 
■ad  I  lbn«gbt  of  tbe  wild  Indians,  and 
bawv  aBtl  ^  B15  foot  innocent  babe  J 
of  my  hus^  I 
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you  have  got  a  ]iuBl>and,  he  had  better  keep 
a  sharper  lookout  after  such  a  tight  lass 
as  you  are/ 

**  The  first  man  said — ^  You  have  got  a 
long  journey  before  you,  my  girl." 

*'  And  I  answered,  *  Yes,  Sir ;  but  I  have 
got  safe  through  more  than  half  of  it,  and 
I  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  get  safe 
throught  the  rest  of  it  to  my  huifband,  to 
nurse  him  in  his  ilhiess/ 

'*'Oh!  he's  ill,  that's  it,'  said  the  se- 
cond. 

'*  *  Well,  you  can't  be  travelling  all  this 
way  without  money ,**  says  the  third,  who  had 
not  spoken  yet. 

'*  ^  Come,  come,  poor  girl,*  interrupted  the 
first,  and  gave  a  wink  to  the  last  speaker, 
*  we  woti't  hinder  your  journey  any  longer: 
you  had  bitter  push  on,  or  you  11  be  in  the 
dark/  And  he  Itjok  the  other  by  the  arm, 
and  he  seemed  to  persuade  them  both  to  go 
nway  ;  and  when  I  saw  them  go  off  into  the 
woods  again,  I  thanked  God  for  his  goodness, 
and  thought  he  wa»  imleed  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  tliat  be  never  did  desert  tbem 
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iipeak  to,  that  they  would  see  me  safe  to  the 
village  where  I  was  to  stop  that  night.  This 
day  my  baby  began  to  grow  fretfulj  and  no 
wonder,  for,  though  I  did  the  bent  I  could 
for  it,  "twas  next  to  impossible  to  get  auv thing 
Wt  for  a  baby  at  the  ])laces  I  stopped  at, 
and  I  lived  so  hard  myself  that  I  made  but 
a  i>oor  nurse, 

**  My  shoes  were  quite  worn  out,  and  my  feet 
were  so  sore,  I  thought  I  must  afford  myself  a 
pair  of  shoes,  as  I  shoidd  not  have  another 
opportunity.  They  were  very  dear,  for  every- 
thing was  brought  from  Halifax.  I  was  sorry 
afterwards  I  did  not  make  shift  without  them. 
Next  morning  my  baby  was  so  ill  I  went  to 
the  doctor,  for  there  was  a  dcK^tor  there,  and 
they  said  he  was  the  only  real  doctor  any* 
where  for  miles  and  miles.  He  gave  me  M>nie- 
thing  as  quieted  the  child,  but,  when  I  had 
paid  for  this  too,  my  purse  was  80  low,  I 
begnn  to  fear  1  shoidd  luit  have  enough  to 
buy  me  any  thing  to  eat  after  the  two  next 
days;  and  as  for  begging, — 1  had  never  been 
brought  up  to  think  uf  such  a  thing.  I  touch- 
ed nothing  but  the  coarsest  and  cheape*»t  food 
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see  a  poor  beggar- worn  an  with  a  haby,  at 
the  door,  but  1  think  of  myself  thai  weary 
night,  and  I  never  have  the  heart  to  s»end 
them  away  withont  some  little  trifle,  though, 
maybe,  I  'ni  often  im|>c3sed  upon, 

'^  Well  !  the  man  as  opened  the  door  took 
pity  upon  us  directly,  and  bade  me  come  in 
and  sit  by  the  fire.  His  daughter,  a  nice  girl 
of  fourteen,  brought  us  some  potatoes  and 
some  milk,  and  let  me  share  her  Wd,  They 
would  have  given  me  enough  to  pay  my  way 
for  the  next  two  days,  if  they  had  had  it 
to  give ;  but  I  was  forced  to  ask  charity  again 
that  night,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  give  me 
such  a  choking  in  the  throat  as  it  did  the 
first  time  ;  and  I  thought  how  soon  we  lose 
our  spirit  when  we  get  low  in  the  world> 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse !  The  next  niglit  1  hoped  to  get  to 
my  htislmnd.  They  told  me  to  keep  along 
the  banks  of  a  great  river  on  my  left,  where 
there  waa  aoniething  of  a  path,  but  'twas  so 
overgrown  with  the  long  rank  grass,  'twas 
not  eaf^y  to  find.  The  new  settlement  was 
near  the  river-side,    for   the   trees,   which  the 
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how  I  got  over  the  ground,  but  I  soon  did 
reach  the  first  house,  and  I  saw  a  child  at 
play,  aiid  I  asked  him  which  was  John  Ro- 
IjertsV  I  could  hardly  breathe  while  he  an- 
swered, '  He  lives  out  yorKler."  He  lives  ? 
and  when  I  heard  him  say  that,  1  first  knew 
I  had  been  afraid  of  never  seeing  John  again. 

**  I  ran  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  hut*  It 
looked  wretched  and  half- finished  ;  the  door 
was  ajar — I  pushed  it  open^ — there  was  no^ 
body  in  the  kitchen  —  I  heard  no  noise — I 
listened — I  did  not  dare  step  on.  Just  then 
my  child  cried,  and  a  voice  from  within  said, 
in  a  hollow  tone,  '  Who 's  there  ?'  I  ran 
into  the  bed-room,  and  there  lay  my  husband, 
sick,  pale,  and  weak,  but  it  was  my  husband 
alive,  and  all  seemed  well.*" 

**Oh,  nurse,'"  exclaimed  Lucy,  **  I  never 
heard  any  thing  half  so  interesting  in  my  life. 
Poor  souls  !  antl  how  was  your  hunlmnd  ? 
He  got  well?^ 

**  Yes,  Miss,  he  did  get  well  after  a  time. 
He  fretted  so  fouch  to  think  he  could  not  go 
for  me,  that  it  had  kept  him  back,  and  he 
had  nobmly  to  make  him  any  thing  nice,  nor 
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helped  his  neighbours,  and  put  them  in  the 
way  to  crop  their  gardens  as  they  should  be ; 
and  most  of  them  gave  him  a  trifle,  some 
one  thing  and  some  another,  so  that  now  he 
was  pretty  well,  and  I  wa*i  there  to  keep 
matters  tidy,  we  were  very  comfortable.  The 
winter  was  told  and  long,  and  in  the  spring 
he  had  another  touch  of  that  nasty  fever,  as 
was  so  eominon  in  them  low  swampy  grounds. 
In  the  summer  I  had  my  Betsy — ^you  know 
my  Betsy,  as  is  married  to  Farmer  Crofts  ? — 
msme  of  the  neighbours  were  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  got  over  it  pretty  well.  Of  a 
Sunday  we  used  to  read  our  Bible  together, 
and  think  how  true  John's  saying  was,  when 
we  came  out  of  ehiu*ch  at  Liverpool,  that 
there  was  no  knowing  what  places  of  wor* 
ship  we  might  find  where  we  were  going  to. 
But  John  often  said  all  places  might  be 
made  places  of  worship  if  one  had  but  the 
mind  to  it,  whether  it  was  a  real  church, 
or  the  tall,  dark,  still  woods,  or  the  damp 
mde  savannah,  or  our  own  log-hut ;  and  so, 
I   hope,  when  we  read  our  prayers  there,   it 
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did  us  as  much  good  as  if  there  had  been  a 
minist^  and  a  pulpit^  and  al]  as  it  should 
be. 

^  I  belieYe  I  was  too  happy  then  for  it  to 
Ini^  With  the  spring  came  the  rhetimatic 
ferer  again,  and  my  p<Kir  husband  was  quite 
laid  up.  He  could  not  do  any  things  and  be 
fretted  so  to  think  his  land  was  not  trenched^ 
nor  any  thing  seen  to  I  and,  what  with  the 
children,  and  the  house,  and  the  oow,  and  the 
things  out  of  doors,  and  poor  John  to  nune, 
I  had  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  could 
well  do,  Thi&  would  not  haine  dignified  if 
John  had  but  mended  when  the  summer  came, 
but  he  got  worse  and  worse.  He  was  m> 
weak,  and  he  suffered  a  deal  of  pain,  and 
there  was  no  doctor.  Then  I  did  wish  we 
had  never  left  En^and,  and  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  we  should  both  have 
worked  and  laboured  in  our  own  country* 
till  we  had  got  old,  and  ^uned  enough  to 
marry  upon.  But  we  did  for  the  best ;  and 
if  John  was  so  set  upon  coming,  even  without 
me,  why,  then,  it   was  best   I   came  too,  for 
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he  had  some  one  to  do  for  him.  It  was  all 
written,  I  suppose ;  and  perhaps  ^twas  for  our 
good — but  this  was  hard,  very  hard  to  bear. 

'*  One  evening  I  had  got  the  children  off*  to 
sleep,  and  I  had  taken  my  bit  of  work,  and 
was  sitting  by  Johns's  bedside,  when  he  said 
to  me — 

**  *  Milly,  you  must  not  stay  here  when 
I  am  gone.  If  you  sell  all  the  little  matters 
we  have  got  together  here,  you  '11  have  enough 
to  pay  your  journey  to  Halifax,  and  your 
passage  home  too,  as  I  reckon.  Your  father 
will  be  good  to  you,  I  think — I  hope.  Tell 
him  I  meant  for  the  best  when  I  persuaded 
you  to  come,^ 

**  Oh»  Miss  Lucy,  I  never  thought  to  sec 
that  day  :  I  had  always  hoped  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  go.  But  it  pleased  God 
otherwise.^^ 

The  poor  old  woman  sat  with  her  apron 
to  her  eyes,  in  quiet,  silent  tears,  Lucy  took 
one  of  her  withered  liands,  ai^d  pressing  it 
lietween  her  own,  told  her,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  how  much  she  felt  for  her,  and  how 
much    she   admired    her    husband's   kind    and 
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SO  J  Miss,  I  could  not  do  no  other*  I  thought 
when  I  turned  my  back  on  the  log-hut,  where 
we  had  passed  some  such  happy  days  toge- 
ther, and  when  I  passed  by  the  place  where 
he  was  btiried,  at  the  other  end  of  the  set- 
tlement, I  thought  my  heart  must  have  broke ; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  children,  I 
should  have  thought  it  a  mercy  if  it  hatl. 

'*  There  was  some  pajple  going  to  Halifax, 
and  I  travelled  i^nth  them.  I  fancied  myself 
in  trouble  when  I  went  that  road  before, 
but  now  I  thought  how  happy  I  was  then, 
for  I  was  going  to  see  my  husband'^s  face 
again.  But  God  is  very  merciful,  he  never 
gives  us  more  than  we  can  bear,  I  bore  it 
all,  and  I  gt>t  to  Halifax,  and  I  went  to 
my  sister-in-law.  She  was  a  kind  woman, 
and  she  was  sorry  for  me,  for  she  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  a  widow,  I  took  my  passage 
on  Ixmrd  a  vessel  for  England,  and  I  and 
my  two  children  left  America,  Though  my 
husband's  grave  wa«  so  far  up  the  country, 
I  felt,  when  I  left  the  land,  as  if  I  wa» 
more  parted  from  him  than  ever.  But  'twas 
on  board  a  ship  that  I  learned  to  l)e  thankful 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Hiuit  trei  peu  de  foad  pour  la  polit«sse  dant  lei  tnanierw  : 
11  en  fkvit  beiucoup  poir  c«lle  de  Tesprit. 

La  BftOYBRi. 


This  simple  history  of  such  intere:?tiiig  feel- 
ings made  Lucy  reflect  a  good  deal.  She 
looked  back  on  her  sisters^  courtships  and 
weddings,  and  could  not  persuade  herself  they 
had  either  felt  or  inspired  sentiments  lialf 
so  noble»  or  so  disinterested,  as  Johns's  and 
Milly's;  and  she  resolved,  in  her  own  niindj 
she  would  never  marry  unless  she  was  really 
ill  love — very  much  in  love. 

It  seldom  happens  that  {x^iple,  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony,  act  according  to  the 
plan  they  have  proposed  to  themselves.  The 
girl   who  settles   she   will  marry  a   tall   dark 
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reckoned  she  was  to  captivate  something  bril^ 
Uant  in  the  way  of  a  partL  There  was  a  float- 
ing wish  in  her  mind  to  be  heroically  devoted^ 
msj  through  her  homely  language,  she  per- 
ceived Milly  Roberts  had  been,  and  yet  a 
desire  not  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
father,  mother,   brothers,   sister^  and   gover- 


All  their  acquaintances  exclaimed  at  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Heckfield. 

•*  They  did  not  know  how  Mrs.  Heckfield  ma- 
naged it,  but  her  daughters  no  sooner  apfieared 
than  they  were  snapped  up— they  were  pretty, 
certainly.  Harriet,  the  eldest,  was  a  fine  nmy 
girl,  hut  she  never  had  an  air  of  fashion. 
Lizzy  had  pretty  eyes  and  fine  teeth,  but  her 
features  were  decidedly  bad.  Sophy  had  a 
beautiful  figure,  but  she  wai%  so  jmle  !^  (Sir 
Charless  Selcourt  thought  that  a  little  rouge 
woidd  make  her  look  exceedingly  well  at  the 
licad  of  his  table.)  Lucy  was  the  beauty,  m 
they  suppo^  she  looked  very  high. 

A(x>ut  this  time  I^rd  Montreville  came  to 

the   watering-place  of  L^ ,      He   hatl  but 

lately  succeeded   to  the  title  of  his  elder  bro- 
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ther;  having  passed  through  the  career  of  a 
gallant  gay  Lothario,  with  the  reputation  of 
lieing  the  most  irresistible,  and  the  most  dis- 
creet, but  the  most  general  of  lo%*er«. 

As  tlie  charming,  but  half-ruined  Ix»rd 
Arthur  Stansfeld,  he  had  been  safe  from  the 
machinations  of  mammas ;  but  the  hearts  of 
die  daughters  had  not  been  safe  from  hi9* 
Secure  in  the  impassibility  of  his  being  con- 
sidered as  an  eligible  match  for  the  verj^  lovely 
and  high-bom  beauties  who  alone  could  at. 
tract  his  notice,  he  had  not  feared  to  pay 
•uch  attentions  as  generally  excited  a  pre- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies.  A« 
to  the  married  women,  whose  names  had  been 
coupled  with  his,  in  a  manner  more  gratifjing 
to  his  vanity  than  to  their  honour,  the  list 
would  l>e  painfully  long.  Still  he  had  avoided 
any  iclat^  and  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  be- 
traying, by  a  ward  or  a  look,  any  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  powers  of  attraction.  On 
the  contrarj^  he  preserved  enough  of  the 
tone  of  the  vieille  cour  to  make  his  manner 
respectful  and  devoted,  and  he  had  acquired 
enough  of  the  ease  of  the  present  day  to  pre- 
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vent  its  being  the  least  forma] .  He  had  ar- 
rived at  that  age  when,  if  he  had  not  been 
!§iO  good  looking,  so  attentive  to  his  dress^  so 
lively  in  society,  he  would  have  been  called 
by  the  young  an  old  man ;  but,  m  it  was, 
he  was  only  called  an  agreeable  man,  without 
any  reference  being  made  to  the  nuniber  of 
years  that  had  passed  over  his  head.  Having 
now  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates, 
he  began  for  the  first  time  to  think  seriously 
of  marriage.  But  every  charm  which  had  for- 
merly proved  attractive  to  him  now  fillet!  him 
with  alarm.  He  had  had  every  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  foible*  ant! 
the  faidts  of  ladies  of  fashion,  and  none  of 
et^timating  their  good  qualities.  He  regard- 
ed with  suspicion  manner,  vivacity,  talents, 
grace ;  and  he  resolved  to  choose  some  yoimg, 
unsophisticated  creature  whom  he  could  mould 
according  to  his  own  views,  and  who  should 
be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  aD  those  with  whom 
he  had  had  any  former  connexion. 

He    was    accidently   introtlucetl    to    Lucy, 
and   she  appeared  to  him  precisely   the  thing 
lich  he  was  in  search.     She  was  decidedly 
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very  pretty,  and  lacked  nothing  but  what  a 
week's  tuition  would  give,  to  have  un  air 
distingue.  Her  head  was  small — it  was  na- 
turally well  put  on.  Her  figure  was  slender, 
her  foot  was  not  large ;  and,  though  her  hands 
were  a  little  red,  they  were  well-shaped.  Some 
almond-paste,  the  best  shoemaker,  and  Ma* 
demoiselle  Angelique,  would  set  all  quite  right. 
He  thought  he  should  not  alter  the  style  of 
her  eoeffure.  The  back  of  her  head  was  90 
Grecian  in  its  contour,  she  might  venture 
upon  her  own  simple  twist  and  long  ringlets. 

Ha^-ing  thus  made  up  his  mind,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  family. 
There  was  a  public  ball  at  the  concert-rooms, 
and  thither  he  went* 

He  never  danced :  he  knew  he  was  too 
old,  and  he  never  affected  youth.  But,  when 
Lucy  was  dancing,  she  often  foimd  his  large, 
inteUigent,  escpressive  eyes  fixed  on  her  from 
beneath  the  very  dark  eyebrows  which  shaded 
them,  without  giving  them  any  look  of  harsh- 
ness* She  felt  flattered,  without  being  di^ 
tressed,  for  the  expression  w^as  that  of  kindly 
pleasure  in  seeing  a  lovely  young  woman  in- 
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nocently  gay.  The  gaze  expressed  that  he 
did  think  her  lovely,  though  it  contained  no- 
thing that  could  alarm  the  most  shrinking 
modesty. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  conversed 
a  good  deal  with  Mrs.  Heckfield,  in  whose 
common-place  remarks  he  seemed  to  find  much 
pith  and  substance. 

Between  the  dances,  when  Lucy  returned 
to  her  mother,  he  rose  to  give  her  his  seat, 
not  as  if  he  was  merely  doing  an  act  of 
common  courtesy,  but  as  if  it  afforded  him 
real  heart-felt  pleasure  to  be  of  any  possible 
use  to  her,  and  it  was  with  kindliness,  rather 
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"  Well,  then,  Colonel  Denby  and  his 
daughter." 

'*  They  will  do  pretty  well ;  but  I  was 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Haughtvillej  who,  you  know, 
has  always  lived  in  the  first  circles/'' 

**  What  [  that  deaf  old  woman  ?  I  can't 
see  of  what  use  she  can  be."" 

**  Why,  my  dear,  it  won't  do  to  ask  just 
common-place  country  neighlxmrs.  We  must 
get  somebody  Lord  Montreville  is  likely  to 
know.'" 

•*•  Very  true  I  And  then  my  friend  Dolby» 
he  knows  every  body,  and  can  talk  thirteen 
to  the  dozen,"*' 

"He  knows  every  body  who  has  been  in 
India,  but  I  very  much  suspect  he  does  not 
know  any  b>dy  that  Lord  Montreville  would 
think  any  btxly,"''  answered  the  lady,  who  never 
could  endure  her  husband's  jolly  friend,  who 
certainly  did  eat,  drink,  talk,  and  laugh,  thir- 
teen to  the  dozen,  but  who,  she  not  unwisely 
thought,  would  be  a  very  Imd  ingretlieut  in 
this  refined  party  ; — "  Surely  Sir  James  Ash- 
grove,  the  member  for  the  county,  would  be  a 


»,  we  shall  hare    quite   enough, 
t  great  let-off;    it    is   much    best 
tonpncdyr 

GoLmA    Heekfield,   too 
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"  WTioin  had  we  best  have  then,  my  love  ?** 
responded  tlie  Colonel,  who  l>egan  to  be  weary 
of  the  discussion. 

"  Why  first  of  all,  Mrs.  HaughtviUe,''  an- 
swered Mrs,  Heck  field,  who  had  long  ago 
prepared  her  list  in  her  mind^  "  and  Sir  James 
Ashgrove  (as  you  wish),  and  young  Mr. 
Lyon,  Lord  PetersfieUrs  nephew,  and  Sir 
Alan  Byway,  the  great  traveller,  and  Miss 
Pennefeather,  who  wrt)te  those  sweet  novels; 
she  is  quite  the  lion  of  these  parts,  autl  fx?ople 
of  fashion  like  to  meet  a  genius;  and  then, 
my  dear,  I  thought  of  afskiug  Lord  and  Lady 
B<Hllington." 

^*  Mercy  upon  us,  wife !  why  I  don't  know 
them  by  sight.'" 

^*  But  1  do,  Colonel  HeekfieUl,  and  a  sweet 
woman  she  is.  I  was  introduced  to  her  at  the 
ball  the  other  night,  and  it  would  be  but  civil 
to  ask  them  to  dinner.'' 

"  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
Mr.  Denby  and  his  nice  daughter.  But  it 
is  all  the  same  to  nie ;  I  dont  like  running 
after  fine  folks,  who  c^re  not  a  rush  for  us, 
that 'a  air 
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"  WeU,  if  Lord  and  Lady  Bodlington  caii- 
not  come,  then  we  will  ask  the  Benbys.  But 
I  really  am  half  pledged  to  ask  tliein  ;  for 
tiady  Bodlington  said  the  other  night  she 
heard  I  had  the  prettiest  green-house  in  the 
world,  and  I  said  I  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  it  to  her."^ 

"  But  we  do  not  dine  in  the  green-house  ?^ 

**  I  assure  you,  my  love,  I  tnulerstand  these 
little  matters  better  than  you  do,  and  it  would 
seem  quite  marketl  if  we  did  not  ask  the 
Bodlington^."'' 

Colonel  Heckfield  did  not  quite  understand 
what  would  seem  marked,  but  he  acquiesced. 

The  distinguished  personages  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Heckfield  proved  propitious,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Alan  Byway,  whose  place 
was  filleii,  though  most  inadec[iiately  filled, 
by  a  young  shy  lordling,  who  was  at  a  private 
tutor's  in  the  neighbourhoijd,  Mrs.  Heckfield 
preferred  him  on  account  of  his  name,  to  the 
Indian  friend  Dolby,  whom  Colonel  Heckfield, 
on  the  secession  of  the  loquacious  traveller, 
made  another  attempt  to  insert. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.     Mrs.  Heckfield, 
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in  her  secret  soul,  was  in  a  great  fuss,  though 
she    umintaitieil    a   tolerably    placid   exterior; 
line  wms  8a  afraid,  after  all  her  pains  to    ex- 
clude  any   unworthy    guests,    that    the    party 
might  prove  dull,  or  not  bien  auortu     Colonel 
Ueckliidd  was  really  composed  and  easy  :  he 
did  Mol  like  seeing  great  people,  but  if  they 
fell  in  his  way,  they  did  not  annoy  him.     The 
though    small,   was  pretty;  the   house 
tmoMiie:    there    was  nothing   to   be 
ioft  and  he  did  not  see  how  it   could 
signify  whether  one,   out    of  the  many 
it,    cheerful    dinners  which   had   taken 
place  under  his   hospitable   roof,   proved,   or 
did  not  pmve,  the  quintessence  of  perfection. 

Not  so  Mr^  Heckfield.  She  had  settled 
lllil,  on  the  impression  made  that  day,  de* 
pended  the  future  fate  of  Lucy.  When  she 
let  her^lf  alone,  she  was  a  pleasing,  popular 
woman;  but  on  this  occasion  she  wished  to 
be  ttiore  eWgmnt  and  well-bred  tlian  usual. 
Mrs^  Hau^htvillc  Iving  ratlier  deaf,  could  not 
hmr  a  wimi  «h«  said;  and  as  Mrs.  Heck- 
field  would  not  commit  the  vulgarity  of  speak- 
ing loud,  ever)*  word  they  addressed  to  each 
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formation  into  the  ears  of  the  loathing  dandy. 
He  maile  a  remark  concerning  the  number  of 
members  who   had    pairetl    off  upon  the    last 
important  diWsion  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, and  Sir   Janies  Ashgrove  was  in  his 
element.     He  informed  Lady  Bodlington  what 
was  tlie  proper  name  for  that  species  of  sable 
of  which  her  boa  was  composed,  and  she  be^ 
came   eloquent     to    prove    that,    whatever   its 
name^   it   was  of  the   most  approved  sort — in 
Paris  at  least — whatever  it  might  be  in  Rus- 
sia.     He    told   young    Lord    Slenderdale,    he 
i>ught   to  look  at  Captain  Charles  Heckfiekrs 
browTi    mare,    for  she  was   the  cleverest  hack 
he  had  seen  for  a  long   time;    and    the    two 
young    men    smm    found    themselves    able    to 
speak.       He  comf>limentetl    Colonel    Heckfield 
on  his  w4nes,  and  Mrs.  Heckfield  on  the  beau> 
tiful    china   of  which    the    dinner-service   was 
com  po  set  I :    and    he    told    her    in    a    friendly 
confidential  manner,  the  only  place  where  such 
rare  china  could   be  matched.     By  degrees  the 
conversation  became  general,  and  then  he  lis- 
tened to  each,    so   as    to  make  each  person^ — 
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each   lady  «t  least,  hdiew  hcnrif  an  olgect 
cxf  kiftereat  and  attaitioii  tobim. 

Mn.  Hcckfield  Celt  quite  at  her  eaae  coo. 
oernmg  the  Cute  of  her  dinner,  and  perfccU  j 
intiinate  with  Lend  MontiCTiUe,  but  not  quite 
kqpi^  about  Loqr ;  who,  snioe  the  first  awful 
dence  had  given  waj  to  a  comfortable  uniyer- 
■1  datter,  had  grown  so  Merry  with  her  bro- 
ther and  Lord  Slcnderdde,  that  Mrs.  Heck- 
fidd  ielt  ooDTineed  Lord  Montreville  would 
set  her  down  in  his  mind  as  a  missish  hoyden, 
and  entirely  dismiss  her  from  his  thoughts. 
In  vain  were  sundry  maternal  glances  level- 
led at  poor  Lucy — knittings  of  the  eyebrows 
(suddenly  smoothed  and  converted  into  sweet 
smiles  if  any  one  looked  her  way),  all  were 
wasted  on  the  unconscious  girl,  who,  in  the 
gaiety  of  her  heart,  continued  to  laugh  ami 
to  talk  till  she  was  on  the  verge  of  laughing  a 
little  too  loud,  and,  as  Mrs.  Heckfield  thought, 
of  losing  a  Marquisate. 

But  she  was    mistaken.       Lord    Montreville 
knew   the  sex   well,    and  he    saw    that    it   was 
an  innocerit,    gay,    natural  laugh  —  that   there 
1  2 
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wji«  neither  freedom  nor  coquetry  in  her  mer- 
riniettt ;  he  knew  how  quickly  women  catch 
the  tone  of  gocxl  society,  and  he  still  thought 
she  would  do, 

Mrs.  Heckfield  hastened  the  signal  for  the 
departure  of  the  ladies,  in  consequence  of 
Lucy  s  ill-timed  mirth,  and  they  all  sailed  out. 
Lady  Bodlington  first,  the  Honourable  Mrs> 
Haughtville  next,  Miss  Pennefeather  followed 
after^  and  Mrs.  Heckfield  was  able  quietly » 
but  angrily,  to  whisper  to  Lucy,  **  that  she 
giggled  just  as  if  BeU  Stopford  had  been  with 
her," 
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or  if  the  conversation  is  begun  in  too  low 
a  tone  of  voice,  that  voiceless  utterance  which 
denotes  and  produces  shyness,  the  die  is  cast — 
the  character  of  the  evening  is  stamped  I 

Unfortunately  Mrs.  Heckfieldj  in  her  anx- 
iety to  be  attentive,  just  as  the  ladies  were 
crowding  round  the  fire,  asked  them  if  they 
would  not  '*  take  a  seat,-"*  and  was  sufficiently 
wanting  in  tact  to  allow  them  to  settle  them- 
selves, in  something  very  nearly  approaching 
a  circle,  and  a  circle  »ome  way  removed  from 
the  fire. 

In  vain  were  the  sofas  stuffed  with  cushions^ 
in  vain  were  the  ottomans  as  low  as  possible, 
and  the  ami-^hairs  so  deep  that  no  one  under 
seven  feet  high  could  reach  the  back  of  them  ; 
in  vain  were  all  the  tables  so  orthodoxly 
covered  with  snuff-boxes  under  glas^-cases, 
miniatures  in  beautiful  frames,  French  rou- 
venirs  with  liliputian  artificial  flowers,  an- 
nuals in  every  variety  of  binding  — prose  al- 
bums— ^poetry  albums — drawing  albums — china 
cups,  and  Se\Tes  vases— Dresden  ink-stands, 
and  mother-of-pearl  letter-pressers,  till  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  spot  on  which  a  cup  could 
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nefeather  would  talk,  every  one  must  be  de- 
lighted with  her  cleverness,  was  occupied  in 
leading  her  to  subjects  on  which  she  fancied 
she  would  shine  and  edify  her  audience ;  but 
Miss  Pennefeather,  who  had  found  the  dandy 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  was  not  much  pleased 
with  the  insouciance  of  the  ladies  of  fashion, 
and  who  thought  herself  privil^ed  to  have 
the  sensitive  pride  of  genius,  was  not  so  easily 
drawn  out.  Lucy,  who  had  been  daunted  by 
her  mother^s  remark  as  they  left  the  dining- 
room,  was  meek  and  silent. 

It   was   up-hill   work    for    Mrs.  Heckfield. 
At  length  she  thought  of  some  Italian  views. 
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.•1« 


leAMcdOe, 

Er  fcr  rikcmi  xak." 


Mi»  Pemiefefttlier  wis  poor,  aad  her  friends 
mre  cxtrenMlT  kmd  in  frequently  inviting 
Imt  to  atrnj  at  their  hovises,  where  die  appemred 
to  agoy  hersdf  cxoeedfa^hry  and  gaTe  no  signs 
of  sTinpathimg  with  Ditnte. 

»  What  did  die  sajr  asked  Mrs.  Haugfat. 
TiUe. 

^Something  dboot  sah  faread,  and  its  bdng 
vtrr  hard  to  go  up  and  down  stairs,*^  answered 
the  good-humomed  Ladr  Bodlington. 

»  Oh  r  said  Mfs.  Haughtrille. 


^^ 

:aVii 

with  a  «weet  smifc.  tiisxii.ec  imt  i.r  -.uii-  ;i-''- 
Spanish  air. 

-  It   i*  Gtraiau   '    moc   JL^"^   v"-.    'tk   '.. 
T€te  of  jomii :   aitd    trjii    itfn     luj'- rn:;  j-uiu** 

hit:     LucT.     al     ifcr     lit^iiir    it^jij-.Ti  -.       i- 

ifaould  have  kxtovx   t^erwer  nuii    *.-.     a- >-    ..; 
phrase  of  C3CJizix&£Sidjm''jL  wmvi    '.\nv\\.'\^. 
aft  to  tile   lan£-ua^    m   w^uift    t   ;'  '.iiii.    .a: 
aoa^  i*  «wKiM3d-       Liatt   hit'.iujc      u    •    «  !i   w  : 
better   than    to   •let    tier   nirtr„    v  ii*^-:     -1*     -la^ 
the  mistake. 


*•  If  Mitt  PenDcftactitta-  v. 
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humbly  suggested  Mrs,  Heckiield: 
your  own  unique  codi positions,  myj 
Pennefeather,  Miss  Pennefeat  1 1  v  r 
words,  and  music,  and  all,  !STis.  H 
and  they  are  the  sweetest  things  ! 

This  account  of  Miss  PennefV;ii 
farious   talents    excited   a 
curiosity  in  Mrs,  Haughtville's  mii 
accordingly  begged  Miss  Pennefeat 
their    request.       I^y    Bodlingtt>ri 
anxious  indeed;  and  the  poetess, 
though    easily    wounded,     was,     ' 
medium    of    her    vanity,    as 
found   the  two   fine   ladies   wer^ 
lectual,  and  consequently  more 
efforts  of  her  genius>    than    shi 
imagined* 

After  a  little  bashful  reluctance, 
herself  upon  the  round   stool.     She 
and  thick,  with  a  very  small  waist  m 
full  gown;    and    she    sat    extrei 
upright.     Her  arms  were  short,  an- 
meant    to   play  staccato^    she   cnur 
hands  as  high  as  her  shoulders,  an 
pounced  down  again  on  the  aBVij 
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as  a  kite  upon  a  brood  of  chickens.  The 
**  sweet  thing'"  she  selected  for  the  occasion 
was  in  a  German  style.  A  love-lorn  damsel 
who  sold  herself  to  the  spirit  of  darkness,  that 
she  might  rejoin  her  murdered  lover^s  ghost 
in  another,  but  not  a  better,  world.  Miss 
Pennefeather^'s  nose  was  small,  and  somewhat 
retromsi;  her  eyes  were  large^  black,  and 
round  (they  were  her  beauty) ;  her  mouth 
would  not  have  been  ugly,  but  that  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  where  her  chin  ended 
and  her  throat  began,  so  that,  during  the 
vehement  and  energetic  passages  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  called  forth,  when  the 
head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  black  eyes 
were  darting  their  beams  towards  the  ceiling, 
the  double  cliin  protruded  rather  beyond  the 
natural  and  original  one. 

The  gentleman  entered  just  as  the  maiden 
was  torn  away  to  the  realms  below  by  the 
infernal  crew,  and,  ha\ing  repented  her  of 
her  unholy  compact,  was  invoking  beings  of 
the  upper  air  to  her  rescue.  The  poor  piancK 
forte  reeled  under  the  astounding  accompa- 
iiiiiient,   in  its   lowest  bass  to  the  deep-toned 
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exultation  of  the  demons,  and  to  the  shrieks 
of  the  maiden  in  its  highest  treble  ;  the  Sap- 
pho'^s  cheeks  were  suffused  with  the  exeitentent 
of  the  moment,  the  feathers  in  her  yelluw 
toque  were  waving  as  rapidly  as  the  plonie 
of  a  hero  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The 
sight,  the  sounds,  were  awful ! 

The  dandy  reached  the  door  —  he  saw —  he 
heard  —  and  he  fled.  He  retreated  to  the  hall, 
and  hastily  seizing  a  hat  (which,  by  the  by, 
hapjjened  to  be  Lord  MontreviUe''s  instead  of 
his  own),  and  throwing  around  him  his  mi- 
litary cloak,  he  boldly  sallied  forth  in  a  driz- 
zling wet  night  to  walk  two  miles  to  his  lodg- 
ings. 

'*  He  'd  brave  the  n^ag  of  the  skies« 
Bat  nol" — Mite  Penoef^ather. 

The  other  gentlemen  were  lesa*  easily  inti- 
midated, and  made  good  their  entrance.  Lord 
Montreville  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Lucy, 
and,  without  speaking  enough  to  be  uncivil 
towards  the  j>erformer,  he  contrived  to  make 
Lucy  perfectly  understand  that  he  preferred 
her  conversation  to  Miss  Pen nefea there's  sing- 
ing, although    he    was    passionately    fond  of 
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music,    and  should  like  of  aB  thiiigs  to  hear 
her  sing. 

\^^eD  the  performance  was  concluded,  hr 
assured  the  Corinne  of  the  evenio^  tbU  ber 
composition  was  one  wliich  could  be  beard  vitb 
iodilference  by  no  one.  Hm  PennEfiBather 
was  charmed,  and  asked  if  his  Lordfihip  was 
an  admirer  of  the  new  style  of  EZagiidft  amae, 
which  had  been  introduced  sinoe  the  ^  CapliTe 
Knight ""  and  ^* ITie  Treasures  of  the  Beep" 
had  made  such  a  aeosation. 

**  Of  course  you  know  *  The  Treasmct  of 
the  Deep  ?^  They  tell  me  I  have  caught  i 
thing  of  the  inspired  authores8''s 
Lord  Montieville  really  trembled.  He  had 
beard  it  sung  by  the  infipised  authoress  and  he 
Iiafltened  to  avert  the  ncrikgious  attempt,  bj 
begging  for  another  of  her  own  compositioiL, 
Charmed  and  flattered,  Miss  Pennefeaiber 
iin  burst  forth  in  a  perfectly  original  piece, 

ijoider  cover  of  which  Lord  MontreTille  enter- 
1  ed  into  a  most  agreeable  conversation  with 
IX#ucy.  His  dark,  lively,  expreaaive  eyes  look- 
^ed  at  her  with  so  much  consciousnesa  of  beii^ 

undentood,    that   she    immediatdy   felt   quite 
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intimate,  and  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was 
as  much  amused  as  she  was  by  Miss  Penne- 
feather's  exhibition.  These  looks  of  mutual 
intelligence  and  amusement  prevented  her  feel- 
ing any  awe  of  his  age  or  his  rank,  while  his 
very  age  made  her  feel  perfectly  safe  and  in- 
nocent in  immediately  giving  in  to  the  intimacy 
wluch  so  suddenly  sprang  up  between  thera. 
Their  communication  did  not  confine  itself  to 
a  little  good-humoured  ridicule  of  the  self- 
constituted  Corinne ;  he  had  the  happy  knack 
of  leading  the  conversation  to  topics  interesit- 
ing  to  the  individuals  with  whom  he  con- 
versed ;  and  Mr^*.  Heck  field  overheard  Lucy, 
in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  death  of  a  Newfoundland 
puppy,  which  was  snp|x>sed  to  have  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ! 

Mrs.  Hecklield  was  in  agonies  :  she  lcx>ked 
unutterable  things;  but  her  looks  were  ut- 
terly thrown  away.  Lucy'^s  heart  and  aoul 
were  in  her  subject,  and  her  eyes  were  suffi- 
ciently tearful  to  look  very  bright  and  melt- 
ing. Lord  Montreville  thought  this  extreme- 
ly   countrified    simplicity    charming,    though 
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thought  she,  **  he  must  be  disgusted  with 
Lucy^s  manners  to-day  I  They  could  not  have 
been  worse  if  Bell  Stopford  had  been  here  *  ^ 

When  the  last  carriage  had  driven  from  the 
door,  Mrs.  Heckfield  threw  herself  into  a 
chair; 

"  Wellj  Lucy  I  I  think  you  have  done  it 
to-day  I  When  you  knew  I  mshed  you  to 
behave  like  a  girl  of  fashion.  When  we  had 
all  the  best  company  witliin  ten  miles  round 
assembled  here^  Just  this  one  day,  to  giggle 
and  laugh  all  dinner*ttme,  and  then  to  en- 
tertain a  man  of  Lord  Montreville's  refine- 
ment and  taste  with  your  dog^s  death,  and 
your  puppies'  birth  t  He  must  think  you 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  stables,  rather 
than  in  the  drawing-rwrm,'*"' 

'*  Oh,  dear  mamma  !  1  assure  you  he  asked 
me  all  about  poor  dear  Hector'^s  death  l " 

"  Asked  you  about  Hector's  death  !  How 
could  he  have  known  such  a  dog  as  Hector  ever 
existed,  if  you  had  not  begun  about  your  own 
dog  and  your  own  affairs  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  egotism  should  be  avoided  in  every  way. 
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indeed,  she  saw  no  faults  in  the  dinner— they 
were  all  in  me.  How  I  do  wish  I  had  not  such 
spirits. — I  mean  to  be  so  quiet  and  demure, 
and  as  soon  as  the  people  l>egin  to  talk  to  roe, 
I  forget,  I  do  really  believe  Lord  Montre- 
ville  is  very  good-natured,  and  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  me/' 

"  La  I  Miss,  Vm  sure  your  mamma  can't 
think  there  is  any  harm  in  talking  and  laugh* 
ing  with  such  an  old  gentleman."" 

*'  He  is  not  so  very  old,  MiUvj^  answered 
Lucv,  though,  if  Milly  had  not  said  so,  she 
miffht  have  been  the  first  to  my  it  herself. 

About  one  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Lord 
Montreville  arrived  at  Rose  HiD  Lodge,  and 
was  surprisetl  to  find  Lucy  shy,  resented, 
timid  and  rather  awkward.  Mrs.  Heckfield, 
anxious  to  efface  from  Lord  Montreville^s 
mintl  all  impres«i>ions  concerning  the  kennel, 
and  the  stables,  and  the  dog-hutches,  led  his 
attention  to  the  flower-garden,  which  was  re- 
markably pretty,  and  to  her  small  conserva^ 
toiy^  which  was  in  excellent  order ;  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  to  let  him  know  that 
the  disposition  of  the  flower-beds  was  accord- 
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when  the  servant  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
drawl iig-rooin  i*indo>vs,  shown ng  the  way  to 
Lurd  and  Lady  Bodlington,  who  had  caUed  to 
see  the  conservatory.  Mrs.  Heckfield  had  a 
fresh  demand  on  her  politeness ;  and,  after 
the  proper  greetings,  Lord  Montreville  whis- 
leered  Lucy  that  she  must  not  allow  him  to 
lie  cheated  of  his  puppy — that  he  had  quite 
set  hh  heart  upon  seeing  the  whole  farnil}',  and 
intreated  her  to  lead  the  way.  She  was  at 
first  somewhat  confuj>ed,  and  looked  uneasily 
towards  her  mother,  who  was  some  way  in 
advance ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
fuse :  so  they  proceedetl  through  the  hack- 
yard,  by  the  coal-hoU%  and  the  bottle-rack 
— through  the  drying-ground— past  the  pig- 
sties, to  a  range  of  out-houses,  where  Lufra 
and  all  her  family  were  shut  op. 

The  moment  Lucy  opened  the  door,  up 
jumped  Lufra,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
pretty  muhlin  gown  which  that  day  made 
its  Brst  appearance. 

*'  Oh,  my  best  new  gown!*^  exclaimed 
Lucy,  *'  Oh  dear !  Why  would  mamma 
make  me  put  it  on  ?"" 
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had  made  up  her  mind  that,  for  once,  mamnm 
was  wrong  and  she  was  right ;  that  herV  had 
been  the  most  correct  estimate  of  Lord  Montre- 
ville's  character.  She  asked  him  if  he  admired 
yomig  donkeys.  He  confessed ,  that  if  he  had 
a  weakness,  it  was  for  a  little  baby  donkey» 
with  a  shaggy  forehead,  and  a  pointed  nose. 
Liicy'^s  eyes  sparkled  at  such  a  proof  of  sym- 
pathy in  her  companion.  She  proposed  to 
show  him  her  pet.  He  eagerly  assented,  and 
they  proceeded  through  the  chicken-yard  to 
the  paddock  where  the  donkeys  were  grazing. 
The  chickens  expecteti  to  be  fed,  and  all  ga^ 
theretl  round  Lucy^s  feet ;  the  donkeys  instantly 
set  up  a  most  sonorous  braying,  and  galloped 
to  her  with  their  upliftetl  heads.  Lucy  was 
amused  and  began  to  laugh,  and  to  pat,  and 
stroke,  and  pinch  tlie  dear  sensible  creatures, 
when  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery  walk  brought 
Mrs,  Heckfield,  Lord  and  Lady  BiiKllington, 
and  Mr.  Lyon  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pad- 
dock, which  commanded  a  view  of  Lucy  and 
Lord  Montreville.  Lucy  felt  her  cheeks  glow, 
and  her  mirth  subside.  Her  mother,  who 
could   not   but    know   through    what    ignoble 
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Lucy  was  rallied   by  her  young  friends,  and 
began  to  look  into  her  feelings* 

She  had  seen  his  beautiful  ec|yipage^  his  four 
blood  bays ;  she  had  seen  engravings  of  his  mag- 
nificent seat  in  Staffordshire^  of  his  lovelv  \'illa 
near  London,  of  his  ancient  castle  in  Wales. 
She  was  proof  against  the  splendour  of  Ashdale 
Park,  and  the  elegances  of  Beausejour,  but 
the  castle  had  a  decided  effect  upon  her  heart. 
The  walls  were  nine  feet  thick  ;  there  was  a 
donjon  keep,  al  the  top  of  a  tower  nine  hun- 
ched and  forty-one  years  old ;  and  Lord  Mon- 
treville's  teeth  were  extremely  good— almost  a* 
good  as  Captain  Langley^s.  From  the  vaults 
under  the  Caerwhwyddwth  Castle  subterra- 
neous passages,  to  the  end  of  which  no  one 
within  the  memory  of  man  had  j>en titrated, 
were  supposed  to  extend  to  the  ruined  monas> 
terv  of  Caennerwhysteddwlistgen ;  and  then 
Lord  Montreville  was  quite  thin  —  not  the 
lea<*t  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  was  older 
than  Sir  Charles  Selcourt,  but  he  was  much 
more  agreeable, — he  was  certainly  a  great  deal 
older  than  Captain  Langley,  but  then  Captain 
Langley  was  not   the  least  clever.     AH  their 
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pd§e  the  woman  is  to  help  the  man,  as  well  as 
the  man  to  help  the  woman ;  and  if  they  are  to 
help  one  another,  why  I  reckon  they  should  be 
something  of  an  age.^ 

^.*  Perhaps  that  may  be  best,  nurse,  where 
they  both  have  to  work,  and  where  the  man 
dwiild  be  young  and  -strong  to  labour  for  his 
fiunily;  but  in  another  line,  nurse, — among 
richer  people,  you  know, — where  thwe  is  no 
occasion  to  be  strong  and  to  work  hard,  it  is 
Bucb  a  thing  for  a  giddy  young  girl  to  have  a 
steady  sensible  man,  who  can  tell  her  all  she 
ought  to  do— «  man  much  cleverer  than  herself, 
a  person  she  can  quite  look  up  to."" 
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and,  moreover,  she  had  settled  in  her  own 
mind  to  love  like  MiUy.  She  longed  to  know 
what  she  thought  of  Lord  Montreville,  and  at 
length  she  plunged  into  the  subject. 

'*  Don^t  you  think  Lord  Montreville  i«  a 
very  pleasing-looking  man,  Milly  P'* 

'*  Yes,    Miss ;    he  looks  very  well    for   his 

"  He  is  so  clever  you  can't  think."' 

"  Is  he,  Miss?'^ 

**  And  so  very  good-natured  t'^ 

**  That  is  a  good  thing  for  all  his  servants^ 
I  am  sure.  Miss."" 

*'  And  for  every  one  else  who  is  connected 
with  him."*^ 

'*  Yes,  certainly,  Miss.^ 

"  He  is  the  most  agreeable  j>erson,  and 
loves  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  seems  to  like  to 
have  every  thing  about  him  happy -^ 

"  Sure,  Miss.'' 

"  Do  you  know,  Milly,  I  should  not  be  very 
much  surprised  if  you  might  some  day  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  whether  he  made  those 
around  him  happy  or  not*"^ 

**  Indeed,  Miss!^ 
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in  that  kind  of  way.  It  does  not  sound  well 
in  a  girl,  you  know.'^  Then»  after  a  pause^  she 
added.     **  Did  you  think  John  handsome  ?** 

"  I  believe  other  fulks  called  him  a  fine 
young  man,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  his  looks."*'' 

"  Oh  !"  thought  Lucy,  '*  mamma  is  quite 
right ;  girls  should  not  set  any  value  on  the 
exterior— ^ne  should  only  think  of  the  mind. 
Besides,  L*>rd  Montreville  is  still  very  good- 
Itwktng.^  Presently  she  continued,  **  Did  you 
tlunk  John  very  clever,  Xlilly  ?" 

**  La  I  Miss,  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure.  T!ie 
icho<>lmaster  never  said  no  other  than  that  he 
was  a  very  good  boy  at  his  book,  but  I  never 
thought  about  his  scholarship.  That  was  no 
business  of  mine," 

'*  Was  John  agreeable,  and  pleasant,  amus- 
ing, you  know,  to  talk  to  ?^^ 

**  He  was  always  pleasant  to  me,  I  'm  sure  ; 
he  never  gave  me  a  bad  word,  nor  an  unkind 
lot>k  in  his  life,  and  he  was  always  very  agree* 
able  to  any  thing  I  wishetl ;  and,  as  to  l>eing 
amusing,  why  we  always  had  other  things  to 
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mandc  reader,  were  we  to  inquire  too  deeply 
into  the  degree  in  whicb  tbey  did  influence  her 
Tiew  of  the  subj^rt. 

The  next  morning  she  jokinglj  repeated  her 
dresm  to  Emma. 

**  Oh,  Lucy  !**  exclaimed  Emma,  "  what  a 
chAnmng  dr^m  *  And  you  know  mamma 
says,  if  you  marry,  I  may  come  out  at  seven- 
teen, and,  if  you  don't  I  must  stay  in  this 
poky  schooUroom  till  I  am  eighteen.  You 
never  can  refuse  Lord  Montreville.^ 
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There  was  a  party  that  day,  and  she  saw 
people  looked  surprised  at  hearing  Lord  Mon* 
treville  was  gone  away  so  suddenly,  and  she 
felt  a  little  mortified.  '*  I  am  certainly  in 
love,'"  she  thought,  "  for  every  thiug  seems 
dull  to-day.  Yes,  it  is  all  a  blank  now  he  is 
gone ;  (how  much  is  implied  by  the  simple 
pronoun  ht  or  she;)  just  as  Milly  said  when 
John  was  gone  to  the  back- woods,  and  she  was 
left  at  Habfax.'' 

The  resemblance  l>etween  her  situation  and 
feelings  and  those  of  Milly,  would  not  have 
been  so  evident  to  others. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  Lord  MontreviUe.  His  saddle-horses  were 
seen  to  pass  towards  London  with  their  horse- 
cloths packed  upon  their  saddles,  in  travelbng 
costume.  Lucy  thonght  he  was  certainly  gone 
quite  away,  without  proposing,  and  she  felt 
acute  pangs  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. She  was  ready  to  cut  out  her  tongue 
for  having,  of  her  own  accord,  »poken  to  Jlilly 
of  her  prospects  in  life,  when  those  prospects 
were  evidently  mere  conjurings  of  her  own  self- 
conceit  ;  she  could  have  beat  herself  for  having 
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repeat^  her  foolish  dream  to  EatBM,  who  had 
repeated  it  to  Mary,  who  had  npeated  h  u> 
the  giivemesd,  who  had  made  Lui^  Uiali 
more  than  once  by  her  aUinioiiB  to  it, — afe 
could  cry  at  thinking  bow  &intly  ike  had  w^ 
butted  Bel)  Stopfofd'^s  iiitiueiidoesT~-CDd  the 
worked  herself  up  to  a  state  of  toreaaa  aid 
agitation,  not  unlike  that  which  migfat  be  pnv 
dticed  by  the  tender  paaaioii  itaeif. 

It  is  not  easy  to  dtatingnisb  haw  uiuih  «f 
the  eniotioiift  on  ftuch  oocnfaiia 
real  pireferenee,  and  bow  much  fram 
or  mortified  vanity.  1  beliere  it  does  not  aftcB 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  to  feel  the  real^  pai«b 
pafld<»]  of  love  to  the  Ugbest  degree  of  wUdl 
their  nature  is  cap«Ue;  b«U  the  cotnhinatinii 
of  other,  leas  noUe  paaakma,  will  produce 
considerable  pains,  pleasures,  bludungi,  &mi 
flushings;  hmrts  will  beat,  cbeeka  lurn  pak^ 
hands  shake,  knees  even  will  knodt  a  Uttle 
together,  and  the  symptoma  paai  mttilar  werj 
weU,  as  love,  true  lo^e.  If  the  affiur  cndi 
in  marriaget  and  the  parties  siut^  it  does  as 
well  as  love,  and  often  ends  in  becoming  lore 
itself.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  flirtation  ends. 
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m  many  flirtations  do,  these  symptoms  are 
mentally  laughed  at  rnnd  forgotten,  as  having 
only  been  passing  ebullitions  of  gratified  vanity 
or  indignant  pride  ;  the  heart  is  supposed,  and 
really  is,  free,  and  ready  for  a  real  true  pas- 
sion, whenever  it  may  be  called  forth, 

Lucy  passed  a  restless  and  uncomfortable 
weelt^ — annoyed,  when  they  were  asked  where 
Lord  Montrevillc  was  gone — annoyed,  w^hen 
they  were  obliged  to  answer  they  did  not 
know — annoyeil*  when  they  were  asked  when 
he  returned — annoyed,  at  l>eing  again  ubligeil 
to  reply  they  could  not  tell — annoyed,  when 
people  looked  surprised  at  their  answers— 
annoyed,  when  they  looked  wise  and  cunning, 
and  treated  these  answers  as  discreet  evasions* 

At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  from  Lord 
Montreville^s  departure,  his  servant  was  seen 
riding  up  the  coach-road »  tow^ards  the  hack- 
dooT.  Lucy's  heart  beat  very  quick,  and  she 
thought  it  quite  abominable  of  John  not  to 
bring  the  note  up-^tairs  immediately.  She 
would  fain  have  told  her  mother  that  she 
had  seen  the  servant  arrive,  and  that  John 
was  evidently  waiting  to  finish  his  dinner,  and 
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momentous  communication »  the  withholding  of 
which  by  John  had  so  excited  her  internal  wrath, 
and  she  thought  it  the  shortest,  oddest  note, 
she  ever  read  ! — so  abrupt ! — evidently  written 
in  such  a  hurry  !  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
however,  what  it  meant  to  convey — a  complete 
breaking-off  of  the  intimacy  with  their  family : 
— even  sending  for  his  book  in  such  haste ! 

Meanwhile,  she  hunted  for  the  volume,  and 
she  packed  it  up ;  resolving  in  her  own  mind 
to  beware  of  the  base  deceiver,  man,  and  feel- 
ing herself  a  slighted  damseL 

Lord  MontreviUe^s  absence  had  been  caused 
by  business  connected  with  the  intentions  he 
oilertained  towards  Lucy  ;  but  if  he  had  acted 
upon  a  plan,  he  could  not  have  shown  more 
consummate  policy.  ?]very  one  value;*  more 
highly  whatever  they  have  lost,  or  believe 
llieinaelves  on  the  point  of  losing;  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  that  very  day,  he  himself  call- 
ed at  Hosehill  Lodge,  Lucy  felt  verv'  happy, 
and  greeted  him  with  a  blushing  cheek  and 
ooosdouB  faee,  which  made  him  think  he  had 
really  inspired  the  young  thing  mth  the  ten- 
deiest  interest;  and  Lucy,  when  she  felt  her 
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she  had  before  felt  afraid  he  would  not.  Her 
whole  wish  was  to  avert  the  momeiitous  ex- 
pla  nation. 

"  Oh,  yes,"''  she  answered,  "  mamma  is  al- 
ways very  glad  to  see  you.  Where  is  mamma? 
perhaps  she  has  missed  us  ;  we  had  better  find 
her  f '  and  she  turned  and  mended  her  pace. 

^*  May  1  not  hope  to  detain  you  one  mo- 
ment, Miss  Heckfield  ?""■  asked  Lord  Montre- 
ville^  in  a  voice  of  earnest  persuasion. 

*'  Oh  I  it  is  as  good  as  come  l^  thought 
Lucy  ;  ''  what  shall  I  do  ? — Oh  yes,  certainly/' 
she  answered ;  but  walked  on  faster  than 
ever, 

'*  If  you  would  allow  me  a  few  moments'' 
conversation,  Miss  Heckfield,  1  have  much  to 
aay  that  interests  me  deeply.^ 

"  Where  can  manuna  he  ?"  rejoined  Lucy, 
in  a  tone  of  fear  and  trepidation. 

"  For  a  few  moments  you  must  listen  to 
me  r  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Lord  Montreville  then 
proposed.  The  words  of  a  proposal  are  hor- 
ridly stupid  to  the  ears  of  all  but  the  parties 
concerned;    and  in  what  precise  terms   Lord 
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lontreville   couched    the   offer   of  his    hand^ 
fortune,  and   titles,   has  remained,  and 
rill  ever  remain  unknown,     A  terrified  "  Oh 
^dear  !^    uttered    by    Lucy   when    he   began   to 
unfold  his  mind,  were  the  only  words  which 
escaped   her   lips.      When    he  pressed  for  an 
answer,  she  did  not  say  **  No  !**  but  she  still 
kwalked  on,  her  pace  increasing  every  second, 
her  close  garden-bonnet  well   pulled  over  her 
^face,  which  was  rigidly  directed  on  the  gravel- 
walk  before  her,  so  that  no  one  who  was  not 
I  immediately  opposite  had  a   chance  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  her  countenance.     Even  Lord 
ftIontre\ille  began    to  feel   a   little  awkward. 
He  had  made  love  often  enough,  but  he  had 
proposed   but  once  before;    and    that   wa»   in 
his  early  youth,  to  a  very  rich  heiress,  who 
I  bad  soon  after  married  a  Duke.     Fortunately 
for  the  nerves  of  both,  they  came  upon  Mrs. 
Heckfield  at  a  turn  in  the  walk.     She  saw  with 
a  glance   that  something   decisive  had   taken 
pkce,  and  she  hastened  to  relieve  Lucy,  and 
also  to  clench  the  matter. 

Lucy  slipped  her  arm  within    Mrs,  Heck- 
field'^s,  and    feeling    comparatively   easy   and 
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secure,  now  she  had  int^-posed  her  mother 
between  herself  and  her  suitor,  she  walked 
OD  in  silence,  carefully  contriving  to  make 
each  step  so  exactly  keep  time,  that  the  some- 
what rounded  form  of  the  matron  should  com- 
pletdy  eclipse  the  slender  form  of  the  girl. 

Lord  Monireville  explained  himself  in  be- 
coming and  graceful  terms;  and  Mrs.  Heck- 
field,  in  a  rapture  of  scarcely  concealed  joy, 
declared  with  what  pleasure  she  should  com- 
municate Lord  Montreville^s  flattering  decla- 
ration to  Colonel  Heckfield. 

^^  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Heckfield,  I  have  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  hope.     Your  daughter  has 
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if  jou  were  to  leave  her  tor  a  short  time  to 
compose  herself,  she  would  be  more  able  to 
enjoy  your  society  by  dtnner-trme-'^ 

"  Must  I  then  depart  without  hemtiog  mj 
fate!  But  I  would  not  distien  Mtn  Heck- 
field  on  any  consideration^  and  I  had  rather 
pass  some  hours  of  suspense  and  wretdttdueas 
myself  than  that  she  should  fed  one  nKNuenf  » 
annoyance.  I  trust  she  will  allow  me  to  prore 
by  my  future  life  that  such  are  my  sentiments.^ 
He  took  her  unresisting  hand,  and  pressing  it 
between  his  own  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  be 
took  his  dejjartuie  with  very  little  doubt  or 
suspense  as  to  the  result  of  the  family  coOoquj. 
But  he  wished  not  only  to  be  accepted,  but  to 
be  preferred.  He  waa  himself  totally  incapable 
of  again  feeling  the  passion  of  love,  if  indeed 
any  of  the  liaisons  and  flirtations  in  which  he 
liad  been  engaged  deserved  such  a  name ;  but 
he  wished  to  excite  it,  and  it  was  to  him  an 
amusing  and  a  gratifying  study,  to  watch  the 
flutter  and  the  trepidations  of  the  young  tfahig 
who  was  apparently  now  experiencing  them  for 
the  first  time. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  out  of  fiigbly  Lucy 
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burst  into  tears,  and  threw  herself  upon  her 
mother's  shoulder,  saying,  "  Oh,  uianima,  1 
am  as  good  as  married  r 

**  WeO,  my  love,  and  do  you  wish  to  live 
single  all  your  life  F" 

**  Oh  no,  mamma  I" 

"  And  do  you  dislike  Lord  Montreville  P"^ 

**  Oh  no,  mamma  I*' 

**  You  seemed  to  me  very  uneasy  and  lest- 
lesa  when  he  went  away  without  pro[KJsing,^' 

**  Yes,  mamma,  so  I  was,  certainly."^ 

*'  And  you  kxjked  very  happy  when  he 
called  just  now.  Were  you  not  glad  to  see 
him  ?^' 

'*  Yes,  mamma,  I  certainly  was."^ 

**  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  were  sorry  he  went 
away  without  proposing,  you  must  be  glad  he 
has  come  back,  and  has  proposed." 

''  Yes,  I  supi^^  1  am,  l)ut  I  do  not  feel 
as  if  I  was,^' 

**Do  you  wish  me,  then,  to  refuse  him?  I 
would  never  force  any  girFs  inclinations,  as  1 
have  always  told  you,  and  1  am  ready  to  take 
the  whole  tiling  upon  myself  if  you  please  ;  for 
really,  after  the  encouragement  you  have  gi%en 
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him,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  consistently  sav 
he  is  not  agreeable  to  you.*" 

"  Have  I  encoiu-a^cl  him  so  very  much  ?^ 
"  I    do   know,  my  love  ;    but   you  allowed 
hini    to   take  your   hand  just  now,   and  you 
always  appeared  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  any  one  else  when  he  was  present."^ 

*'  He  always  had  so  much  the  most  to  say,*" 
"  Well,  you  know  l)est :   I  can  say  no  more 
thaii  that  if  you  dislike  him,  I  am    ready  to 
refuse   him  for  you.     Do  you  wish  me  to  do 

•or 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  that—'' 

"  Then  you  wish  me  to  accept  him,  in  your 
miine?'^ 

"  Oh,  not  quite  that,  mamma.'*' 

**  My  dear,  girls  must  say  Yes  or  No.  As 
I  have  always  told  you,  I  will  not  put  any 
force  on  your  incluiationa«^ 

Notliing  persuades  people  so  much,  as  saying 
you  woidd  not  persuade  them, —  nothing  con- 
strains them  so  much,  as  saying  you  would  put 
no  constraint  upon  them.  This  Mrs.  HeckHeld 
felt  from  female  tact.  It  was  from  intuition, 
not  by  design,  that  she  used  these  expressions, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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^  I  mppom  I  do,  " 

*^  WdU  By  lo^«*  I  t^mk  TOO  Iwre  derided 
rerj  irbdj  far  Totinelf,  and  m>  girl  erer  had 
more  resaon  to  be  ddiglited  witli  her  prospects. 
Vou  hare  been  jwlf*£wi  from  sU  the  rest  of 
youT  90%  bv  a  man  who  has  been  imiTersallt 
reckoned  most  faiirinafing  and  irresistible,  and 
iriioin  all  the  ladiea  were  in  lore  with,  when  he 
wa*  only  a  joiinger  kiother;  and  now  that  he 
hat  a  noble  fortune,  and  high  rank,  and  might 
choiMe  from  all  the  6rst  beauties  in  the  land»  he 
picks  out  roy  little  Lucy,  who  is  crying  like 
a  child,  at  having  got^ust  the  very  thing  she 
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was  ready  to  cry  because  she  thought  she 
Bhould  not  get,  for  I  saw  your  face  this  mom* 
ing  when  the  note  came.'" 

Lucy  smiled  through  her  tears;  the  picture 
of  tbe  conquest  she  had  made  was  agreeable  to 
her  selfJove,  and  the  picture  of  her  incoDsi^ 
tency  was  undeniably  true. 

Mrs.  Heckfield  kissed  her,  and  hastened  to 
Colonel  Heckiield  to  commutdcate  the  im- 
portant intelligence. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Ob,  never  may  the  hope  that  lighti  thine  eyes. 

Sweet  maid,  be  changed  to  disappointment'!  gkwm ; 
Never,  th'  ingenuous  frolic  laugh  I  prixe 

To  the  fenced  smile  that  care  must  olt  assume ; 
But  may  the  blissful  dream  of  thy  young  heart, — 

That  dream  from  which  so  many  wake  too  late, — 
Of  joys  that  bve  requited  shall  impart. 

Be  realised  in  thy  approaching  ftUe ! 
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^P  struments  employed  by  Mrs.  Heckfield'*9  master* 

hand.     So  much  did  he  look  upon  ber  mm  the 

principal   that   he   was  once    beard    to  «t, 

H    **^  when  my  wife  married  Sir  Charles  Sdoourt— " 

^^        The    happy    mother    proceeded    to    mfonn 

Mademoiselle  Hirondelle  of  the  high  hoiic»ur« 

I  which  awaited  her  pupil. 
**  Ah,  Madame,  I  thought  well  when  Mi»» 
Lucy  had  such  bad  headache  yesterday  tpte 
c'Hait  VobjeU  Miss  Lucy  was  in  anger  with 
me,  but  I  liad  reason.  I  know  myvelf  wiM 
it  i$  </e  it  consumer  dans  PabienceJ^ 

Mrs.  Heckfield  dreaded  the  history  of  Made^ 
moiselle^'s  faithless  lover,  the  bookaeUer  al 
Caen,  who  had  not  written  to  her  for  three 
years,  seven  months,  and  three  weeks,  and  she 
hastened  to  tell  Emma  that  she  might  now 
look  forward  to  coming  out  very  soon. 

^'  And  I  shall  go  to  Almaek's  with  Lucy. 
after  all,  mamma  1^ 

Neither  did  Mrs.  Heckfield  fail  to  tell  MiUy 
of  the  lofty  station  to  which  her  nurding  would 
be  raised. 

*'  Sure,  Ma^am  !  and  so  Miss  Lucy  is  going 
to  leave   us?""   said  MiUy,  with  a  calm  and 
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stoicfd  maimer,  yery  unlike  that  she  usually 
had  when  any  thing  most  remotely  a£Fecting 
(me  of  the  *^  dear  «hildren^  was  in  question. 

^'  Yes,  nurse ;  and  I  do  think  I  am  the  most 
fortunate  of  mothers.^ 

'M4a!  Mda**am,  to  have  all  your  children 
leave  you  so  soon?  Sure,  you  wiU  be  very 
Itmi^aofafi  when  they  are  all  married  and  gone  P'^ 

'*  Oh,  nurse,  we  mothers  are  never  selfish. 
We  wish  for  nothing  but  our  children's  ad- 
vantage.^ 

How  many  parents  aacrifioe  the  happiness, 
undfr  the  firm  conviction  they  are  promoting 
the  weUGve  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
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Heckfield  with  heartiness;  by  Lucy,  wilh  a 
pleased  tremor,  which  was  perfectly  aadsfiu;- 
>ry.  A  look  fixjni  Mrs.  Heckfield,  and  he 
ited  himself  by  Lucy's  side. 

**  You  will,  then,  allow  me  to  prore  by  roy 
future  life^  aa  I  did  this  morning,  when  I 
sacrificed  my  own  vrishes  to  yourX  thai  I  pre- 
fer your  gratification  to  my  own  r"' 

"  Itide^,  you  are  very  good  —  I  hope 
always  ....'" 

Dinner  was  announced.  Lord  Montre^iUe 
offered  his  arm  to  Lucy  as  the  accepted  lover, 
instead  of  to  Mrs.  Heckfield,  as  merdlj  the 
^'i  si  tor  of  highest  rank. 

There  was  no  retreating  after  thi%  even 
supposing  she  had  wished  to  do  so;  for  the 
Denbys  and  several  others  were  present.  He 
was  more  than  usually  amiable!  His  atten- 
tions were  not  too  marked ;  his  manners  were 
so  &ank,  and  so  polite  to  every  one,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  make  her  shy  or  un- 
comfortable;  so  that  she  felt  quite  grateful 
to  him  for  putting  her  so  much  more  at  her 
ease,  than  under  the  circumstanceft  she  eould 
have  thought  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Heckfield 
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etimnutiiicated  the  great  event  of  the  day  to 
her  friend  Mrs.  Denhy,  under  a  strict  pro- 
mise of  secrecy,  to  which  Mrs,  Denby  rigidly 
adhered ;  notnithstandiiig  which,  the  small 
town  of  Lyiieton,  and  the  adjoining  village 
of  Purk'V,  and  half  the  conn  try --ho  uses  in  the 
neighl>ourhood,  were  apprised  of  the  fact  be- 
fore the  next  sun  sank  into  the  Western 
ocean.  The  propagation  of  a  secret  is  a  mys- 
tery ;  every  body  promises,  and  nobody  breaks 
their  promise ;  and  yet  the  propagation  of  the 
secret  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  strictness 
of  the  promise — 1  cannot,  and  therefore  will 
not  attempt  to  explain  this  paradox. 

That  night,  when  Milly  was  attending 
Lucy,  her  countenance  was  unusually  sen* 
OU6,  and  Lucy  felt  uncomfortable  in  her  pre- 
sence. She  knew  not  what  to  say  ;  and  yet 
she  was  s<»  much  in.  the  habit  of  making  Milly 
u  [mrty  to  all  the  inaocerit  pains  and  pleasures 
of  her  short  life,  that  she  felt  awkward  in  not 
discussing  this  most  momentous  occurrence. 

**  Nurse,  I  hope  you  wiU  like  Lord  Mon- 
treville  !"" 

*'  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,  I  shall 
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like  any   gentleman   that  makes  you   a  good 
husband,^ 

"  He  told  me,  to-day,  he  had  rather  be 
wretched  himself  than  give  me  one  momeDt^n 
annoyance.^ 

"  Sure,  Miss  l  No  gentleman  can't  speak 
no  fairer  than  that."^ 

'*  I  suppose  that  h  what  all  lovers  say, 
though.  1  suppose  John  said  that  kind  of 
thing  to  you  ?"" 

*-'  Lord  save  your  sweet  heart,  Mias !  John 
never  said  such  fine  things  to  me-  He  was 
hut  a  plain-spoken  young  man ;  though  he 
was  always  for  saving  me  any  trouble  that 
he  could,  poor  fellow  !  and  nobody  could  w^ork 
no  harder  for  his  family,  while  he  had  health 
to  do  it.*^ 

"  Won't  it  be  nice  having  Emma  to  stay 
with  roe,  and  taking  her  out  to  the  great 
balls?  And  then  mamma  has  been  longing 
to  give  Mary  a  good  singing-master.  I  can 
have  her  with  me,  you  know,  in  London, 
where  there  are  all  the  best  masters ;  and  poor 
Mademoiselle  would  be  so  glad  to  see  her 
««ter ;  and  1  will  have  such  a  charming  school 
i.  5 
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for  poor  children— (By  the  by,  they  shan't  have 
brown  frocks,  1  like  green  so  nmch  better*) — 
and  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  beautiful  horse, 
for  all  the  ladies  ride  in  the  Park  now  !  Oh  I 
and  I  c^n  give  Darae  Notter  the  new  red 
cloak  I  have  so  long  wanted  to  get  her,  only 
my  pocket-money  was  so  low.  Do  you  know 
the  Montreville  diamonds  are  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  in  England  after  the  Duchess  of 
P— —  "s  !  And  when  I  am  in  London,  where 
you  know  I  must  be  while  Lord  Montrevdlle 
is  attending  Parliament,  I  shall  see  Harriet 
every  day,  and  all  those  dear  children  !  I 
wonder  how  far  St.  James'*s  Square  is  from 
Upper  Baker  Street  ?" 

'*^  I  can't  say  for  certain,  Miss  ;  but  I  think 
'tis  a  good  step." 

*'  Well,  it  does  not  signify  ;  for  of  course 
I  shall  have  carriages ;  and  I  can  send  for 
tlieni  constantly  when  I  do  not  go  to  Baker 
Street." 

"  Ah  i  you  are  a  kind-hearted  young  lady  ; 
and  gtx)d  night,  and  God  bless  you,  and  may 
yoQ  be  as  happy  as  you  expect  to  be,  and  as 
you  deserve  to  be  P 
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MiUy  sighed  to  ihiDk  how  much  the  notion 
of  grandeur  and  of  fine  things  of  this  world 
had  taken  possession  of  her  young  )ady'*8  mind ; 
'*  Though,  to  be  sure,  ''twas  all  in  the  way  of 
being  kind  and  good  to  others.^ 

The  next  few  days  passed  off  agreeably 
enough.  When  among  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Lord  Montreville  was  so  generally  pleasing, 
that  she  felt  happy  and  contented ;  but  when- 
ever they  were  alone,  she  fell  unaccountably 
fthy,  and,  if  possible,  she  either  left  the  room 
with  her  mother,  or  detained  her  sister  by 
her  side.  The  kind,  protecting,  almost  pa- 
rental manner,  which  had  at  first  wo  won 
upon  her  confidence,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  flattered  her  %^anity,  was  e!cchanged  for  some- 
thing more  of  the  lover ;  and  the  ease  she  had 
felt  in  his  society  was  gradually  diminishing, 
at  the  very  moment  it  waa  moat  desirable  it 
should  increase.  Moreover,  she  occasionally 
found  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  her  to 
do  amiss  in  his  eyes.  Her  inordinate  passion 
for  animals,  which  he  had  appeared  to  think 
so  very  naif  and  fascinating,  did  not  always 
meet  with  the  same  looks  of  amused  admiraticHi, 
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which  had,  unknown  to  herself,  encouraged 
her  in  her  avowed  fondness  for  them.  He 
frequently  remonstrated  with  her  upon  run- 
ning out  without  her  bonnet,  and  upon  taking 
off  her  gloves  when  she  was  arranging  the 
flowers,  by  which  means  she  dirtied,  and  oc- 
casionally even  scratched  her  fingers.  He  was 
dreadfully  particular  about  shoes ! 

These  were  trifles;  but  it  seemed  to  her 
odd,  that  the  very  things  he  had  appeared  to 
think  natural  charms,  **  snatching  a  grace  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art,*^  should  now  be  the  VM*y 
points  he  wished  altered. 

She  was  not  aware  how  often  the  (avlt  which 
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f  dffBMcd,  surely  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
those  who  can  thus  amuse,  and  embellish  them- 
selves at  the  same  time.  But  this  was  not 
Lucy^s  case.     She  was  glad  to  look  as  well 

tas  she  could^  but  the  means  of  doing  so  were 
to  her  irksome ;  and  she  would  fain  have  trust- 
ed the  whole  affair  to  mamma  and  to  Made- 
moiselle. But  no  !  Lord  MontreviUe  was  ex- 
ceetlingly  particular  and  anxious  upon  the 
subject.  He  especially  recommended  the  only 
shoemaker  who,  to  his  mind,  had  an  idea  of 
making  a  shoe ;  and  Lucy  had  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  pair  made,  fitted,  and  descanted  upon, 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  they  did  justice  to 
the  shape  of  her  foot,  which  proved  extremely 
good  when  it  was  properly  chansse.  She  was 
half  angry  at  his  numerous  criticisms  and  re- 
marks upon  the  make  of  her  gowns,  and  consi- 
derably bored  at  the  number  of  times  he  wished 
to  have  them  altered  ;  stiLl  he  did  it  all  in  so 

I  kind  and  so  good-humoured  a  uianner,  she 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit.  But 
when  he  recommended  his  own  dentist,  and 
various  tinctures,  and  tooth-powders,  nhe  felt 
half  insulted.      With    the    full    consciousness 
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about  her  of  youth,  and  health,  and  ivory 
teeth,  she  thought,  though  he  might  have  oc- 
oanon  for  dentists  and  dentrifices,  she  needed 
not  such  things,  and  she  felt  for  a  moment 
the  full  di£Perence  of  their  ages.  It  was  but 
tn  a  moment — she  was  his  plighted  wife  — 
her  young  affections  were  vowed  to  him ;  and 
she  would  have  fieuicied  herself  guilty,  to  wish 
him  other  than  he  was. 

There  were  moments  when  her  spirits  were 
aomewhat  depressed;  but  at  others,  she  was 
daided  and  excited  by  the  beautiful  presents 
that  arrived  every  day.  The  diamonds,  the 
liontreville  diamonds,  which  were  now  her'^s. 
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and  oonsequCTtly  it  was  on  living  people  and 
pauing  events  that  his  conversation  chiefly 
turned.  Any  one  who  knows  every  one  worth 
knowing,  and  can  talk  of  them  and  their 
oonoems  with  some  tact,  and  not  much  ill- 
nature,  is  reckoned  agreeable ;  but  he  felt  that 
his  anecdotes  lost  half  their  piquancy  from  the 
ignorance  of  his  audience  respecting  the  per- 
sons alluded  to.  Though  it  had  amused  him 
to  enchant  the  whole  fiunily,  especially  while 
he  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view, — ^that  object 
once  gained,  he  found  their  society  insipid, 
and  in  London  he  became  peculiarly  sensible 
how  inexpedient  it  would  be    to  transplant 
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dressed  in  the  most  perfect  taste;  her  eyes,  which 
were  very  large  and  very  dark,  became  lustrous 
bcm  the  addition  of  rouge,  which,  as  we  an- 
ticipated, she  now  habitually  wore ;  and  in  the 
evening  her  skin,  which  by  daylight  was  yel- 
lowish^  became  brilliantly  white.  There  was 
not  a  fiiult  to  be  found  in  her  own  manner; 
but  Lord  Montreville  soon  perceived  by  Sir 
CharWs  that  she  had  proved  not  the  weaker, 
but  the  rtronger  vesseL 

IThe  uKNming  after  Lady  Selcourt'^s  arrival 
in  LcHidon,  the  sisters  went  shopping  together ; 
and  after  tossing  over  various  silks  and 
gfluiies,  they  both  fixed  upon  one  which  they 
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rant  of  him.     It  would  not  do  with  a  jouiig 
man  I" 

"It  would   not    do   with    a    young 
grated    rather    unpleasantly   on    Luc'j's 
However,  when   they  were  once  more  seated 
in  the  carriage,  she  resumed. 

^^  But,  my  dear  Sophy,  one  must  pkaae  oiie'» 
hushand,  you  know;  and  though  you  would 
have  that  pink  gau^e  sent  with  the  other*  we 
are  to  look  at  by  candle-light,  I  do  not  ombr 
to  buy  it.  Surely  it  is  not  worth  whik  to 
annoy  any  one,  for  the  colour  of  a  gown.*' 

**  My  dear  Lucy,  you  are  very  young ;  yoo 
do  not  know  what  you  are  about ;  of  eo^met 
in  manying,  your  idea  is  not  to  be  merely  an 
old,— a  middle-aged  manX  plav-thing.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself,  to  the  station  you  wdl 
hold  in  society,  I  may  almost  add  to  Lord 
Montrerille  himself,  not  to  be  a  mere  cipher, 
but  to  be  an  independent  and  a  reasonable 
person — a  free  agent.  And  depend  upon  it^ 
if  you  begin  in  tliis  manner,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  rescue  yourself  from  any  thraldom  in 
which  he  may  wish  to  keep  you.  Every  thing 
depends  on  the  first  start  —  I  know  it  —  and 
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00  did  Sir  Charleses  old  French  valet,  for 
whai  we  got  into  our  carriage  on  the  wedding- 
day,  I  had  my  beautiful  in-laid  India  work- 
box,  which  you  know  is  rather  large,  and  I 
overheard  old  Le  Clerc  whisper  to  his  master, 
*  Sire  Charles,  Sire  Charles — you  band-box 
to-day,  you  band-box  all  your  life  V  Sir 
Charies  accordingly  complained  of  the  size 
al  the  box,  and  begged  me  to  let  the  servant 
take  care  oi  it  behind,  but  I  felt,  if  I  yielded 
then,  I  was  undone.  I  explained  to  him  the 
value  I  had  for  this  pcuticular  box,  and  that 
it  would  break  my  heart  to  have  it  spoiled : 
and  he  saw  I  was  so  hurt  at  the  idea  of  its 
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iiiarriage  you  will  be  do  better  thaii  a  slnTe 
after  marriage,'^ 

8ophy  always  had  such  a  flow  oi  wotds, 
and  such  a  muldtude  of  good  argumeniU  to 
adduce,  that  Lucy  knew  it  was  useless  to  dii^- 
pute  with  her ;  besides,  she  was  older,  and  she 
was  a  married  woman,  and  she  always  was 
the  cleverest ;  and  Lucy  was  more  than  half 
persuaded  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  she  siud*  Accordingly,  she  showed  SliUy 
the  gauzes  as  she  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
and  promulgated  her  intention  of  having  a 
gown  of  the  pink  one. 

"  La,  Miss  r  said  Milly,  "  I  thought  my 
Lord  did  not  like  pink,  and  that  he  made  jou 
send  back  the  pink  haU*^ 

*^  Yes,  hut  do  3*0 u  not  think  it  is  great  non- 
sense to  let  one^s  husband  interfere  about  stich 
trifles?  What  can  it  signify  to  him  whether 
I  wear  pink  or  blue  f^ 

'^  I  don^t  know,  Miss,  as  it  can  signify  much 
to  anybody;  but  I  should  think  it  signified 
more  to  him  than  to  anybody  else.'" 

"  But  this  is  to  be  a  smart  gown  to  wear  in 
company,  and  not  at  home  with  him.^ 
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^  But  sure.  Miss  Lucy,  you  donH  want  to 
look  weU  in  anybody **&  eyes  more  than  in  your 
own  husband's.^ 

**  That  is  very  true,"  diought  Lucy ;  "  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  wish  to  be  admired 
by  other  people,  and  not  by  one^s  husband.*^ 

In  the  evening  the  gauzes  were  spread  out, 
and  Sophy  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  the 
pink  one.  Lucy  timidly  admired  it,  and  cast 
a  glance  towards  Lord  Montreville;  she  was 
half  ashamed  of  appearing  afraid  to  buy  it, 
and  was  acquiescing  in  its  mmts,  when  Lord 
Montreville  said, 

^^  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  my  admiring 
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trerille,  or  this  wMte  one?  The  vk^ 
prettiest  after  all.  Yes,  I  do  Wte  tk 
best,  Sophy,  and  the  white  I  wiD  iMm."" 
And  she  put  a  resnolute  tone  iiiio  d 
sentence,  that  her  s  i 

tike  ftuhmiraon  in  h 

many  amiable  peof  mtmm 

of  appeanng  amaaU  «■ 

are  of  appearing  um 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Calaniha, — ^To  court,  good  brother,  ere  her  bloom  of  mind 

Be  set  for  fruit  t    Oh,  take  her  not  to  court, 

Where  we  be  slaves  to  petty  circumstance 

Of  empty  form  and  fashion.    Where  the  laugh 

Pealed  merrily  from  the  joy-freighted  heart, 

Gtres  place  to  measured  smiles  still  worn  by  all. 

As  'twere  a  thing  of  custom,  and  alike 
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of  delight,  wonderment,  and  awe,  at  her  sister 
Lucy  being  actually  a  Marchioness,  Made* 
moisielle  feeling  herself  the  person  most  pe- 
culiarly concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  must  have 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  superior  education 
she  had  given  her  pupil  that  she  had  been 
deemed  worthy  to  be  raised  to  so  lofty  a 
station  in  the  peerage,  Milly  watched  the 
carnage  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  with  tearful 
eyef,  and  left  the  window  with  a  foreboding 
shake  of  the  head. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  spent  the  honey- 
moon at  Ashdale  Park,  and  Lucy  was  much 
edified  by  the  grandeur  of  the  place.  The 
park  was  extensive,  the  pleasure-grounds  im- 
raense,  the  gardens  perfect.  She  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy  all  she  saw.  She  went 
round  the  pictures  several  times,  till  she 
thought  there  was  no  pleasure  in  making  her 
neck  ache  with  looking  up,  and  her  eyes  ache 
with  peering  through  Claude  Lorraine  glasses ; 
she  repeatedly  walked  about  the  gardens,  but 
she  dreaded  the  sight  of  the  gardener  ;  he  used 
such  hard  names,  and  he  was  such  a  gentle- 
man, that  she  scarcely  ventured  to  ask  him  the 
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name  of  a  flower,  much  less  to  suggest  any 
fancy  of  her  own.  The  house  was  completely 
fnoHtee.  The  maitre  ffhStel  sent  in  the  bill 
of  fare,  but  she  could  never  have  presumed 
to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  repast.  She 
had  heard  that  Ashdale  Park  was  famous  for 
bantams,  and  she  one  day  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  them.  Lord  Montreville  ordered  the 
pony  phaeton  to  drive  her  to  the  poultry  esta- 
blishment.'" 

<^  Oh,  let  us  walk,  dear  Lord  Montreville ; 
I  had  much  rather  walk.*" 

^^  It  has  been  just  raining,  my  dear  Lucy, 
and  your  shoes  are  thin.'*^ 
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peered,  and  a  groom  on  another  bouitifiil 
litde  kmg-taikd  pony  to  follow ;  and  Lucj^s 
wadded  cloaka,  and  Lord  MoiitreTine*s  fur 
doak,  and  the  boa,  and  the  paraacd,  and  the 
omlxdla,  and  the  reticale,  fcc.  were  aD  duly 
peeked  and  arranged,  and  thej  entered  the 
carriage,  and  droye  about  a  mik  to  the  end 
of  the  JMUrk. 

Haroig  tummoned  the  poultryman.  Lady 
Mantrevflle  was  introduced  to  aD  the  different 
yards  and  coops,  the  winter  roosting-place, 
and  the  summer  roosting-place,  and  the  ccxips 
for  early  chickens,  and  the  places  for  fatting ; 
and  Lucy  soon  felt  that  the  poulterer,  who 
did  the  honours  of  the  establishment,  was 
much  more  the  master  of  the  whole  concern 
than  she  could  ever  be ;  so,  having  l)e- 
stowed  the  requisite  portion  of  approbation 
and  admiration,  she  was  departing  without 
any  particular  desire  to  revisit  the  scene, 
when  a  young  gosling  wa^ldled  past  her  feet. 
She  stooped  to  pick  it  up — it  escaped  her  — 
she  ran  after  it — she  succeeded  in  catching  it 
— she  brought  the  pretty  little  yellow  tiling 
back  to  Lord  Montreville  in  great  delight  at 
M  'i 
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having  secured  it,  and  fully  expecting  that  he 
would  sympathise  in  her  feelings. 

"  Look  at  the  pretty  creature !  Is  it  not 
a  love  ? — dear  little  thing  !  '*^ 

"  My  dear  Lady  Montreville,  it  will  dirty 
you  all  over — ^its  feathers  are  coming  off;  I 
beg,  I  entreat  you  will  put  it  down  !^  added 
Lord  Montreville  in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

Lucy  let  the  gosling  go,  and  followed  Lord 
Montreville  to  the  carriage.  When  they  had 
remounted,  and  again  arranged  the  cloaks  and 
shawls,  Lord  Montreville  said — 

^^  My  dear  Lucy,  you  must  remember  that 
now  you  are  a  married  woman,  and  my  wife : 
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She  found  the  time  hang  rather  heavy  on 
her  hands ;  she  read,  but  she  could  not  read 
all  day ;  she  wrote  to  her  mother  and  sisters, 
but  she  had   not   much    to  say,  and  a  hride'n 
letters  are  always  very  dull.     No  part  of  the 
household    required   her    superintendence:  she 
did  not  work  much,  for  where  was  the  use  of 
working  when  she  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
could   buy    everything    so   much    better   than 
she   could   make  it?     She  always  hated    tor- 
turing a  piece  of  muslin^  till  the  muslin   was 
dirty  and    the    pattern    out   of  fashion.      She 
played  and  sang  a  little;  but  Lord  Montre- 
ville  liked  Italian  music,  and  she  sang  English 
ballads.      She  liked    long   walks;    but     Lord 
Montreville    always    thought    she   would   get 
BK         tanned   if  the  sun  shone,  and  red  if  the  wind 
H        blew,  and  wet  il'  it  had  been  raining,  or  was 
^M        likely  to   rain*        Then    there   were   so   many 
H         rooms,  she  never  found  anything  at  the  mo- 
H         ment    she   wished    for   it :    when    she   was   at 
^H^4uncheon  in    the    ante-room,   she  missed   her 
^^^^  reticule^  which  was   left   in   the  library,  where 
^B         «he    passed    the    morning ;    when    she    retir- 
^L        cd   to  her  boudoir  after  her  drive,  she  found 
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ihe  bad  left  her  letters  in  the  adooo,  where 
thej  bieakfuted:  in  the  erening,  when  they 
Mt  in  the  great  dnwing-room,  she  wanted 
her  work,  and  the  work-box  was  in  the  li- 
fanny.  Lord  Montrerille  rang  the  bell,  and 
m  servant  was  despatched  to  bring  the  work- 
box.  He  retumedy  but  the  cme  skein  of  silk 
of  the  right  shade  was  missing,  and  it  ended 
by  her  lighting  a  candle  and  going  to  look 
for  it  heradf.  In  the  meaning,  after  hunt- 
ing all  over  the  library  for  the  book  she  was 
reading,  she  remembered  she  had  left  it  the 
]»eoeding  ev^iing  in  the  drmwing-^room ;  and 
she  sometimes    thought    it   would    be  vastly 
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jump  over  the  footstool,  and  she  carried  a 
candle  perpendicularly  ^  instead  of  horizontally- 
Lord  Moutreville  thought  it  was  time  to  sl^ 
certain  a  little  what  her  manners  would  be 
in  society,  before  he  ventured  to  ask  any  of 
his  own  set  to  his  house ;  and  they  sent 
forth  a  regular  invitation  to  Mr,  and  Mr^ 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Delafield,  Major  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs,  Smith's  sister^  Mi»8 
Brown. 

Lucy  was  a  little  appalled  at  the  prospect  of 
making  the  signal  after  dinner.  Every  woman 
must  have  felt  that  the  first  time  of  making 
this  little  mysterious  bow  is  an  epoch  in  her 
life.  Lucy  was  sure  she  should  stay  too  long 
or  too  short  a  time.  Then,  to  which  of  the 
ladies  was  the  sign  to  be  made  ?  Lord  Moa^ 
treville  told  her  that  when  the  conversation 
took  the  turn  of  horses,  hunting,  dogs,  or 
partridges,  which  it  invariably  did  somewhere 
Ijetween  twenty  minutes  and  half  an  hour 
after  the  servants  had  left  the  apartment,  all 
women  with  any  tact  or  discretion  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  pause  to  depart  ;  and 
that    the    lady   whom  he    should    hand    in    to 
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dinner  would  almost  invariably  prove  the  one 
towards  whom  she  should  direct  her  eyes- 

The  dinner  went  off  very  weU,  Lucy'^s 
manners  were  perfect.  She  never  was  awk- 
ward, and  her  thoughts  were  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied with  the  idea  of  making  the  dreaded 
signal  at  the  right  moment,  to  render  her 
rather  shy,  and  to  prevent  her  spirits  running 
away  with  her.  She  watched  narrowly  every 
thing  that  was  said  after  dinner;  and  upon 
Major  Smith  a.^king  her  if  she  was  fond  of 
riding,  she  ca^t  a  glance  towards  Lord  Mon- 
trevillC)  to  see  if  that  was  near  enough  the 
mark  for  her  to  rise ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
she  thought  not,  as  the  question  was  addressed 
to  herself.  This  occurred  precisely  eighteen 
minutes  after  the  last  servant  had  changed 
the  last  plate  on  which  there  had  been  ice  ; 
and  sure  enough  it  led  the  way  to  the  usual 
turn  of  gentlenien^s  conversation  before  twenty- 
two  minutes  had  expired. 

Lucy  had  answered  **  Yes,  but  Lord  Mon- 
treviUe  had  not  yet  found  a  horse  he  thought 
lit  for  her;' 
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Mr,  Johnson  remarked,  that  "  Nothing  was 
wo  difficult  to  procure  as  a  good  lady'^s  horse*^ 

**  Except  a  good  hunter  for  a  heavy  weight,*^ 
said  Mr,  Delaiield. 

**  I  can  scarcely  agree  with  you,  Dehifidd,'* 
rejoined  Mr.  Johnson :  **  for  a  lady's  horse 
should  he  so  very  safe,  and  all  horses  will 
stumble  sometimes,  and  temper  and  mouth 
are  so  indispensable,  besides  action  and  ease.^ 

**  Temper  is  as  necessary  for  a  good  hunter,^ 
interrupted  Mr.  Delafield,  **  or  they  knock 
themselves  to  pieces  ;  and  I  know  that  a  heavy 
man  like  me  can't  aiford  to  have  a  horse  take 
too  much  out  of  himself  at  first.'" 

The  moment  was  decidedly  come,  and^Lucy, 
with  a  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart,  hxjketl 
at  Mrs,  Johnson.  But  Mrs.  Johnson  did  not 
give  a  responsive  glance.  She  was  talking 
to  Miss  Brown.  Lucy  looked  again,  Mrs- 
Johnson  was  putting  on  her  gloves,  and  did 
not  raise  her  eyes.  The  conversation  became 
every  moment  more  sporting,  and  Lucy  felt 
that  if  she  had  any  tact  or  discretion,  she 
ought  to  depart.  Her  heart  positively  beat, 
US 
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but  she  could  not  venture  to  say  any  thing 
out  loud,  and  she  kept  looking  and  look- 
ing, when  Major  Smith  again  addressed  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  answer  him.  He  re- 
joined, and  she  found  herself  entangled  in  a 
fresh  discourse.  The  half  hour  —  more  than 
the  half  hour  must  have  elapsed!  She  an- 
swered with  an  absent  air,  still  glancing  un- 
easy glances,  till  at  length  Miss  Brown 
nudged  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  look- 
ed up,  and  Lucy  hastily  rose  from  her  chair, 
in  the  middle  of  Major  Smith'^s  sentence. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Delafield  made  a 
gi-eat    ceremony    at    the    door,    during  which 
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wife  of  a  younger  son  of  a  Baroiiet,  and  )f  n;. 
Delafleld  h  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Knight,  so  you  know  she  was  afraid  of  putting 
herself  forward.'' 

This  waa  a  new  light  to  Lucy,  who  had 
never  before  been  aware  of  these  niceties. 

Miss  Brown  was  rather  pretty,  with  gay 
laughing  eyes,  and  a  lively  countenance,  and 
Lucy  was  so  glad  to  meet  mth  a  person  of 
her  own  age,  and  who  looked  as  if  she  could 
l>e  merry,  tliat  she  forgot  it  was  her  duty  to 
attend  to  the  married  ladies* 

She  had  shown  Hrliss  Brown  all  her  dia* 
monds  and  trinkets,  and  the  wedding-gown. 
Miss  Brown  tiad  half  confessed  she  should 
soon  be  in  want  of  such  an  article  herm-lf, 
I^y  Montreville  was  in  the  act  of  trjing 
to  find  out  who  was  to  be  the  happy  man ; 
they  were  in  deep,  interesting,  and  rather 
giggling  conversation,  somewhat  apart,  while, 
Mrs,  Smith,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Dela- 
field  were  sitting  up  quite  prim,  when  the 
gentlemen  entered.  Liird  Montreville  was  not 
pleased.     Lucy,  who  was  accustomed   to   her 
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iiiother''s  countenance  when  Bell  Stopford  was 
in  question,  instantly  recognised  the  expression, 
and  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits.  She  was 
conscience-stricken  ;  she  broke  off  her  discourse 
with  Mias  Brown,  she  came  forward  to  the 
other  ladies,  and  began  talking  to  them  with 
all  her  might. 

If  pet>plc  are  eai^ily  offended  by  any  want 
of  attention  from  the  great,  in  return  they  are 
easily  soothed.  The  consciousness  of  lieing 
slighted  is  so  unpleasant  to  the  amour  propre^ 
that  if  the  intention  to  be  dvil  is  made  ma- 
iiifest,  they  readily  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  they  soon  forgave  the  lovely  young 
Marchioness  when  they  found  there  was  no 
intentional  neglect. 

The  evening  passed  much  like  other  e^^en- 
ings  after  a  dinner  in  the  country.  There 
were  no  new  people  whom  Lord  Montreville 
wished  to  charm,  they  were  old  country  neigh- 
Ixiurs,  with  whom  there  was  no  object  to  gain, 
and  he  let  things  take  their  course.  He  had 
merely  wishe<i  to  accustom  Lucy  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  her  table. 
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Wlien  the  company  had  all  departed,  he 
thus  addressed  hb  wife — 

*'*  Lucy,  my  dear,  what  did  I  hear  vou 
sayiDg  to  Miss  Brown  about  Monday  T^ 

*^  I  only  asked  her  to  come  here.  She  is 
Mch  a  mee  girl^is  she  not  ?  1  said  I  would 
send  for  her,  that  was  aU.^ 

And  Lucy  began  to  fear  that  "  all"  wa» 
a  great  deal.  It  seemed  so  natural  to  ask 
Mis^  Brown  to  her  own  house  at  the  moment 
she  did  so,  but  now  that  she  told  Lord  Mon- 
treville  what  she  had  done,  it  did  not  seem 
so  natural. 

*'  This  will  never  do,  my  dear  Lucy ;  Miaa 
Brown  is  not  at  aU  the  sort  of  person  I  wish 
you  to  be  intimate  with,— not  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  with  whom  I  wish  my  wife  to  appear 
ill  public,  and,  if  you  are  intimate  in  private, 
you  must  be  the  same  in  public,  1  hold  it  out 
of  the  question  to  be^n  intimacies  you  cannot 
keep  up  ; — it  exposes  people  to  being  accused 
of  caprice  and  finery,  which  are  very  different 
things  from  the  proper  pride  and  self-respect 
which  should  make  them  move  in  their   own 
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sphere,  and  associate  with  persons  in  their  own 
station.  Vou  understand  mej  my  dear  Lucy? 
— and  you  will  re  mem  her  what  1  say  i — and 
now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done.  Her  coming 
here  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  If  she  is 
the  first  person  who  visits  you  after  your  mar- 
riage it  is  proelai nil ug  her  your  friend.  I  want 
to  see  my  lawyer  st^me  time  soon,  and  instead 
of  sending  for  him  here,  we  will  go  to  St. 
Jameses  Square  for  a  few  days,  and  you  tan 
write  a  very  civil  note, — ^mind,  a  very  civil 
note, — (I  never  affronted  any  lM>dy  in  my  life,) 
and  tell  her  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  town  on 
particular  business/^ 

All  this  was  said  in  the  sweetest  and  kintlest 
tone  imaginahle,  but  Lucy  was  confoundetl 
and  stupilied  when  she  found  her  having  in- 
vited Miss  Brown  to  her  house  for  a  day  had 
brought  on  thii*  complete  dimhtagement.  She 
felt  herself  a  cipher  ;  slie  felt  herself  perfectly 
helpless.  But  the  tone  was  so  kind,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  decided,  that  she  had  not  a 
word  to  say.  Lt*rd  Montreville  turned  to  other 
subjects,— told  her  he  had  seen  her  distress 
after  diiuier,  laughed  v^ith  her  at  the  rival  dig* 
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nitiai  of  the  lady  ci  the  Btttooet^s  youBgeel 
SOD,  and  the  lady  ctf  the  Knight's  eldest  son, 
and  was  most  gay  and  agreeable. 

Lucy  did  not  qmtt  like  so  entirdy  giring 
up  her  pcHnt  without  a  struggle.  If  he  had 
spoken  a  little  longer,  if  he  had  harped  upon 
the  subject,  she  would  have  rallied,  and  said 
something;  but  before  she  had  reoorcred  her 
first  surprise,  the  whole  affair  was  settled  and 
done,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to  recur  lo  it 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast.  Lord 
Montreville  said,  "  Lucy,  niy  love,  write  your 
note,  and  as  I  am  going  to  the  stables,  I  will 
order  a  groom  to  be  ready  to  take  it  to  Miss 
Brown. 

He  left  the  room.  There  was  no  time  to 
remonstrate.  Lucy  thought  of  Lady  Selcourt, 
— she  thought  of  her  mother.  Lady  Selcourt 
would  simply  not  have  written  the  note ;  her 
mother  would  have  had  a  thousand  arguments 
before  Colonel  Heck  field  had  finished  half  his 
first  sentence.  She  had  not  cool  courage  for 
the  first  line  of  conduct,  nor  had  she  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  for  the  latter.  There  was  no- 
thing left  for  her  to  do  but  to  submit  ;   si)  she 
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The  msignificent  lustres  were  in  canvass  bags, 
the  sofas  in  brown  hoUand  covers,  the  carpets 
only  put  down  in  the  dining-room  and  the 
t^imaller  back  drawing*ro(^ni.  One  day,  while 
Lord  Montreville  was  occupied  with  his  law- 
yer, Locy,  from  real  dhtiuvremetti^  perambu- 
lated the  desolate  apartments,  and  uncovered 
the  end  of  a  sofa  and  the  corner  of  an  otto- 
man. She  foiuid  them  beautiful, — she  longed 
to  see  the  effect ;  she  set  to  work,  removed 
canvass  bags,  and  paper  coverings,  2k c.  Her 
bhxwl  began  to  flow,  and  her  spirits  to  rise,  at 
being  actively  employed  :  she  took  care  not  to 
send  for  the  housemaid  ;  she  was  qtute  glad  to 
work  hard.  She  was  in  the  act  of  dragging 
fortli  a  beautiful  chahe-iotigue^  her  bonnet  tow- 
ed aside,  her  hair  all  out  of  curl,  her  gloves  as 
gloves  must  be  that  have  come  in  contact  with 
London  furniture,  her  shawl  having  slip|>eil  off 
her  shoulders  on  the  floor,  her  fine  embroidered 
hantl kerchief  covered  with  dirt  and  dust  off 
some  delicate  little  ornaments  on  the  chinniey- 
piece,  the  room  spread  with  all  the  different 
envelopes  she  had  abstracted  from  the  furni- 
ture,   when     Ivord     Montreville   entered,  amU 
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Lucy  was  comforted  at  Lord  Montreville 
appearing  to  take  her  equippee  so  quietly,  and 
she  m  some  measure  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session. 

She  looked  exceedingly  pretty  in  her  di- 
shevelled state,  and  Lionel  Ddville  thought 
his  cousin,  the  untutored,  rustic  Marchioness, 
a  most  piquante  creature.  But  though  Lord 
Montreville  himself  had  been  originally  at- 
tracted by  this  same  manner,  it  was  not  the 
manner  by  which  he  intended  that  his  wife 
should  charm ;  and  when  Mr.  Ddville  took 
his  leave,  the  lecture  which  Lucy  flattered 
herself  had  passed  away,  arrived  with   accu- 
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act  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  her. 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  being  vtntght — ^  the 
expression  is  worthy  of  a  school-miss  in  her 
teens*"'' 

Lucy  blushed  rosy  red.  She  blushed  for 
shame  ;  for  slie  felt  there  was  something  un- 
dignified in  the  expression  :  but  slie  hUished 
more  from  anger  at  being  treated  as  a  missish 
girl^at  being,  in  fact»  accussed  of  vulgarity. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  crying,  but  the 
servant  entered  with  the  tickets  for  the  play ; 
and  he  put  on  coals,  and  swept  up  the  ashes, 
and  hghted  the  lamps,  and  shut  the  shutters, 
Lucy  had  time  to  recover  herself,  and  Lord 
Mont  rev  i  lie  to  reflect  that  he  should  not  do 
wisely  to  frighten  her  too  much  ;  that  his  own 
annoyance  had  perhaps  caused  him  to  speak 
more  angrily  than  tlie  thing  deserved 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  gay  and  good- 
humoured  tone,  that  he  bade  her  make  haste 
and  dress  ;  though,  at  the  same  time  he  gave 
her  a  hint  to  be  simple  in  her  costume,  as  it 
was  not  good  ton  to  be  too  smart  at  the  play. 

They  dined  alone  ;  but  Lionel  Delville  and 
a  friend  joined  them  late  in  the  evening.     If 
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he  thought  her  pretty  in  the  inoniiiig,  he 
thought  her  lovely  in  her  present  quiet,  but 
most  soigne  and  fashionable  attire. 

He  seated  hiras^elf  by  her  side,  and  gave 
her  very  little  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
drollery  of  the  afterpiece.  But  he  did  not, 
he  could  not,  flirt  with  her.  There  was  a 
complete  simplicity — a  straight-forward  frank- 
ness in  her  manner,  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  know  how  to  begin.  Moreover,  she 
believed  herself  in  love  with  her  husband ; 
and  besides,  being  dutifully  and  religiously  de- 
voted, she  was  particularly  anxious  to  give 
him  satisfaction  after  her  errors  of  the  morn- 
ing;  and  her  real  thoughts  and  attention  were 
on  him  and  for  him  alone.  He  could  not  but 
be  pleased ;  knowing  women  to  t!teir  heart "*§ 
core,  as  he  did,  he  saw  the  genuine  innocence 
of  her  manner,  and  lie  felt  as.sured  that  it 
must  take  a  long  apprenticesliip  to  the  world 
to  contaminate  the  purity  of  her  mind.  He 
re^>lved  to  watch  attentively  over  it. 

The  kindness  of  his  manner  towards  her  the 
next  day  gratifieil  her.  He  presented  her 
with   a   magnificent   real    Cashmere ;    and  the 
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next  day  with  a  beautiful  guard-ring.  She 
thought  him  very  kind,  and  she  determined 
to  do  everything  to  please  him,  which  was, 
in  fact,  never  to  do  anything  except  to  dress 
well,  sit  on  the  sofa  buried  among  cushions, 
(not  bolt  upright  engaged  in  any  employ- 
ment,) and  especially  to  fling  herself  back 
into  the  comer  of  her  carriage  with  an  elegant 
abandon  when  she  went  out  airing. 

Her  efforts  to  do  nothing  were  crowned 
with  success:  he  thought  her  extremely  im- 
proved ;  but  this  dolce  far  niente  to  her  was 
not  dolcCy  especially  when  they  returned  into 
the  country,   and   she  could  not  go  shopping 
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hours  might  fly  swiftly  and  pleasantly  in  their 
dociety,  there  was  nothing  about  them  sufE- 
ciently  original  or  individual  to  deserve  re- 
cording. 

Lucy  behaved  exceedingly  well  ;  she  had 
fieen  properly  drilled  before  their  arrival :  she 
was  in  an  interesting  state,  which,  assisted  by 
the  lectures  of  the  apothecary,  and  the  con- 
stant  solicitude  of  Lord  Montreville,  and  the 
ennui  occasioned  by  being  headed,  as  a  sports- 
man would  term  it,  whenever  she  attempted 
to  stir  hand  or  foot,  gave  to  her  whole  car- 
riage and  dep)rtnient  a  most  excellent  lan- 
guor. 8he  no  longer  felt  any  flutter  when  she 
made  the  signal  after  dinner,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  Lord  Montreville  thought  the  result 
all  he  could  wish,  except  that  he  would  fain 
have  had  her  join  a  little  more  in  general 
conversation,  if  he  could  have  been  quite  sure 
of  no  exuberance  of  spirits. 

Was  she  happy  in  the  midst  of  her  splen- 
dour? Her  huslmnd  exceedingly  attentive, 
and  the  most  agreeable  society  collected  around 
her.  No:  she  was  bored — from  morning  till 
night  constantly  suffering    from    ennui.      She 
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was  grateful  for  her  husband'^s  attentions,  but 
they  invariably  prevented  her  doing  the  thing 
she  wished  to  do;  and  she  sometimes  won- 
dered how  so  many  little  chubby  children 
were  running  about  the  village  in  health  and 
safety,  who  were  not  heirs  to  titles  and  pro- 
perties. 

The  society  of  her  husband''s  friends  did 
not  amuse  her ;  they  were  all  the  intimates 
of  one  clique ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  ha- 
bitual good-breeding,  she  could  not  help  often 
being  unable  to  understand,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  join  in  their  conversation.  A  slight  tone 
of  persiflai^  and  of  quixziiw  in  their  mode  of 
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nouQc^  their  intention  of  taking  Ashdale 
Park  in  their  way  to  London,  and  Lord 
Montreville  inadvertently  exclaimed,  **  Whom 
shall  we  get  to  meet  them,  for  this  party 
disperses  on  Wednesday  ?^ 

**Oh,  then,  now  we  can  have  papa  and 
mamma,  and  Kmma  and  Mary  !— that  will 
be  nicer 

Lord  Montreville''s  countenance  fell  ^  he 
looked  blank  and  dismayed.  Lucy  saw  she 
was  wrong,  but  she  could  not  imagine  that 
papa  and  mamma  were  not  tit  company  fur 
any  duke  or  duchess  in  the  land ;  so  she 
awaited  the  result,  blank  and  dismayed  in 
her  turn,  but  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
was  the  matter.  Lord  Montreville  soon  ral- 
lied, 

**  I  do  not  think  that  would  quite  do,  my 
dear  Lucy :  a  family  party  is  always  a  dull 
thing,  and   the    Duchess   is  very   clever,  and 

altogether My  dear  Lucy,  I  am  siu^e  you 

jxTfectly  understand  me.*^ 

This  time,  however,  Lucy  could  not  and 
would  not  understand. 

**  But  it  win  not  be  a  family  party  to  the 
N  2 
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Duchess,  and  I  am  sure  mamma  is  clever 
too :  some  people  call  her  blue.*" 

"  Very  true,  my  love ;  but  the  Duchess  is 
clever  and  not  blue,  and  she  is  a  person  who 
is  very  exclusive ;  she  has  retired  habits,  and 
does  not  like  new  acquaintances ;  and,  in 
short,  we  must  either  get  somebody  whom 
she  would  decidedly  like  to  meet,  or  we  had 
better  have  nobody.*" 

"  But  we  are  going  to  town  in  a  fortnight, 
and  mamma  has  not  been  here  yet,^  said 
Lucy  with  more  pertinacity,  and  even  hu- 
meur,  than  she  had  ever  yet  shown. 

"We  shall   be  here   ag'ain   at    Kaster,   and 
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somewhat  appaUed  at  the  idea  of  this  clevrr, 
exclusive  Duchess,  whom  she  should  have  tn 
entertain  heraelf,  for  no  one  whom  Lord  Mon^ 
tre\  ille  thought  worthy  of  meeting  her  cauld 
be  found  on  such  short  notice.  Lucy  was 
sure  she  should  dislike  her ;  she  was  angry 
with  her  for,  as  she  thought,  keeping  a^^ay 
her  own  family,  and  she  determined  to  bear 
patiently  the  infliction  of  her  presence  for  the 
few  days  she  remained,  and  never  to  seek  lier 
any  more*  She  was  free  from  the  vulgar  awe 
which  simple  rank  iniipires  to  the  parfyenit^ 
though  she  was  not  free  from  the  gine  which 
rao&t  people  feel  when  in  company  with  pernfm* 
who  are  wedded  to  their  own  set,  and  who 
do  not  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  pleaae 
those  who  are  not  of  it. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Lucy  who  waa  not 
constitutionally  shy,  and  had  now  become  per- 
fectly at  her  ease,  in  the  discharge  of  her 
every-day  hostess  duties,  awaited  with  com- 
posure the  entry  of  the  disagreeable  Duchess. 

She  was  rather  surprised  when  a  little 
quiet,  middle-aged  woman,  in  a  close  bonnet, 
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ad  a  VkKk  do^  slid  iaiD  the  nam,  fol- 
lamwd  hw  a  hsge,  g*"*^  latdtr-lookii^  nym. 
Lofd  MoHlreviHe  was  Bot  pffocBt.  Locr  rose 
to  recare  tlKB ;  the  Dnches  mftrodoced  ber- 
idf  jad  tlie  IhJkA,  m  a  gntle,  kind,  frank 

Thej  «t  dow,  and  the  Dndiess  bemg  rery 
cold  drev  her  diair  dose  to  the  fire,  put  her 
fioet  opoD  the  fiender,  and  chopped  out  little  na- 
tural sentences,  wfaidi  hslf  amused,  half  pleased 
Lncj,  and  before  they  went  to  dress  for  dinner 
she  fidt  more  intimate  with  the  dreaded  Duch- 
ess, than  with  any  of  the  other  peo|de  who  had 
yet  been  her  inmates  at  Ashdale  Park. 
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talked  mare  thm  she  did,  but  that  she  liked 
to  listen  to  the  Duchess,  and  to  watch  the 
pleasing  expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which,  without  youth, 
features,  or  complexion,  it  lighted  up  into 
something  more  attractive  than  beauty. 

Upon  further  acquaintance  she  found  her 
as  good  as  she  was  fascinating.  She  spoke 
of  her  married  daughters,  of  her  grand-chil- 
dren, of  her  home,  her  garden,  her  son,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  who  lived  at  Alton- 
worth,  when  in  the  country;  of  her  school, 
of  the  poor  people,  and  Lucy  perceived  that. 
in  fact,  her  heart  was  so  completely  filK<i 
with  the  near  and  dear  charities  of  life,  that  it 
was  not  strange  she  had  no  inclination  to  seek 
for  other  objects  in  the  world. 

Lucy^s  genuine  feelings  thawed  to  her 
immediately ;  and  the  Duchess  was  also 
pleased  with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
her  young  hostess.  Lucy  was  more  delighteti 
and  flattered  at  the  hope  of  being  admitte<l 
into  her  intimacy,  than  she  had  been  since 
the  ball,    at    which    she   had    first    met    Lord 
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Montievilley  when  he  had  firil  nuule  her  feel 
hendf  a  penoo  altogether  superior  to  the 
oommoD  run  of  girls. 

Lucy  and  the  Duchess  parted  with  a  mutual 
wish  to  meet  again;  on  the  part  of  one, 
amounting  to  a  passionate  desire,  on  the  part 
of  the  other  to  a  kindly  inclinaticm. 


_  ..  .„  — w^  .^^«*..  ,  Kjn  tiic  pan  oi 
amounting  to  a  passionate  desire,  on  the 
of  the  other  to  a  kindly  inclination. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Kiagdomci  tra  bole  cftiw, 
Stele  y%  devoyd  of  itiiey 
RydMe  are  reed j  eufae 

And  hasten  to  decaie. 

Hekey  VI.  King  of  England. 

When  in  London,  Lucy,  although  in  jx^rfeit 
health,  and  peculiarly  active  and  alert,  was 
not  permitted  to  go  out.  She  was  chainetl  to 
the  sofa,  till  she  almost  longed  to  he  a  little 
ill  to  give  her  some  occupation.  She  did 
muster  a  little  attack  of  nerves,  and  an  <K*ca- 
sional  whim,  which,  unfortunately  for  her. 
served  to  justify  Lord  Montreville  in  the  lon- 
tinuance  of  his  precautions. 

Lord  Montreville  was  often  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  as  the  season  advanceii  he  was 
more  and  more  absent  from  home.  Lucy 
N  5 
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thought  the  peers  really  worked  very  hard, 
and  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  good 
of  their  country.  However,  it  was  so  right 
and  praiseworthy  to  do  so,  that  she  could  not 
complain. 

Numberless  persons  left  their  cards  with 
her,  and  she  sent  her^s  in  return ;  but,  as  she 
was  not  allowed  to  keep  late  hours,  she  did  not 
go  out  of  an  evening,  and  her  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  she  ex- 
pected. Lord  MontreviDe  did  not  allow  her 
to  admit  gentlemen  of  a  morning,  and  he  did 
not  encourage  her  seeing  much  of  Mrs.  Bent- 
Iqr  and  her  "  sweet  children ;''  so  that,  except 
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minded  Lord  Montreville  that  he  had  pro* 
mised  her  pfurents  should  then  pay  them  a 
visit.  The  invitation  was  despatched,  and  thev 
arrived,  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  Milly. 

Lucy's  situation  afforded  an  excuse  for  not 
seeing  much  company,  which  suited  Ix»rd 
MontreviDe  very  well,  but  not  mj  well  Mr?*. 
Heck  field,  who  had  passed  four  days  in  Lon- 
don, on  her  way  to  Ashdale  Park,  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  providing  herself  and  daughters  with 
apparel  fit  for  the  succession  of  distinguished 
company  which  she  there  expecte<l  to  meet. 

Neither  did  it  suit  Emma  and  Mary,  whose 
hearts  palpitated  at  the  prospect  af  wearing 
their  new  wardrobe,  and  at  the  effect  it  was 
to  produee.  Vague  images  of  Barons,  Vis- 
counts, Earls,  Marquesses,  and  even  Dukes, 
were  floating  in  their  minds,  and  iMademoii^elle 
had  certainly  intimated  she  tlid  not  see  why 
if  one  of  her  young  people  had  married  m> 
brilliantly,  the  others  should  not  do  as  well, 
especially  as  Mademoiselle  Emma  played  with 
much  more  execution  than  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise, and  Mademoiselle  Marie  had  begim 
learning  German. 
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One  and  all  were  woefully  disappointed 
when  day  after  day  elapsed,  and  the  family 
party  received  no  addition,  unless  it  might  be 
the  dergjrman  of  the  parish,  Lord  Montre- 
ville^s  solicitor  from  the  county  town,  once  his 
agent  from  Lancashire,  and  once  the  Dela- 
fields. 

Mrs.  Heck6eld  appeared  in  perfect  caps 
from  Devils,  in  the  last  new  Parisian  hat  from 
Carson'^s ;  Emma  and  Mary  in  the  crispest  of 
white  muslins,  over  the  cleanest  of  white  satins. 
In  vain ! — Neither  Duke,  Marquess,  Earl, 
Viscount,  Baron,  or  even  Baronet,  made  his 
appearance.  A  fortnight  had  already  slipped 
-the  time  for  departure  was   approach- 


^^M 

^H 

^^^r              MILLY   AHt»    LCCr.                      STT          ^M 

'« Lord  MontrevtUe  ukes  too  ntttch  can  €d  ^^^| 

me,  and  that  is  the  rettaoo  ire  hsTe  bna  ■»  ^^^| 

dull,     I  was  afraid  Ejnma  and  Marv  would  ba    ^^^| 

di^ppointed,  but  whenercr  I  pcufiuig  '^'^^^'^    ^^^| 

people  to  oome,  Lord  MontirnUr  memtA  m        ^H 

afraid  of  my  bcin^  iD.     I  am  nmr  I  an  vd    ^^^H 

enough,  if  he  would  but  think  io*"*                          ^^^H 

««  Well,  my  dear,  it  h  quite  right  thai  haa>    ^^^| 

bands  should  be  attentiTe,  and  I  Gumol  bat         ^H 

rejoice  that  jrour**  ia  m>  peculiarl?  n.     Ov»         ^H 

taiiilT  vour  father  nerer  took  half  m  modi  carw         ^H 

of  me.     Howerer,  I   hope  the  nest   tiaie   va         ^H 

pay  you  a  visit  we  may   £nd    too  wdl^  wmd    ^^^^| 

strong,  and  able  to  hare  yotir  ho«Mr  full,  aai    ^^^H 

that    I  shall  ha^e  the  plcarare  of  ■iiiiaft  wmw   ^^^M 

1    Lucy  the  bfe  of  a  brilliant  aodetT,'*                        ^^^| 

I        Lucy  sighed^  fen*  the  had  beg\m  tinaidir           ^^| 

1    stand  Lord  Montrt^riUe'«  diftUke  to  iatwriiicl^   ^^H 

her  friends  to  Mn  frimdjs  and   the  fearad  it  ^^^| 

^    would  be  long  before  Mhe  hail  than  al  arvaaid   ^^H 

1    her  again.     It  wa»  not  thai  thdr  vMt  ^«a  htr  ^^H 

1     ail  the  pleasure  she  had  aolkipaKd  ftiaa  it:    ^^H 

she  felt  that  her  husband  was  borad;  tht  was        ^| 

aware  that  he  avoidad  bis  own  set ;  the  waa  ia         ^H 

an  agony  if  any  of  her  Caoiily  did  any  of  the        ^H 
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things  which  he  thought  out  of  the  question ; 
and  her  sisters,  who  were  not  ^'come  out,^ 
although  they  **  dined  down,^  as  they  termed 
it,  often  made  her  uncomfcNrtable. 

One  day  her  mother  asked  a  gentleman  op- 
posite if  he  would  '^  take^  some  of  the  dish 
before  her,  and  Lucy  looked  timidly  towards 
Lord  Montreville  to  see  if  he  had  caught  the 
sound  of  a  word  which  was  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious to  his  ears.  Emma,  on  another  occasion, 
exdaimed,  what  a  ^*  delicious^  trifle,  and  she 
felt  a  chill  run  through  her,  for  she  knew  he 
had  a  particular  aversion  to  an  epithet,  which 
to  him  seemed  expressive  of  gluttony. 
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schooled  in  the  world,  the  habit  of  talking  over 
each  other,  and  sometimes  of  interrupting  the 
person  speaking  in  their  eagerness  to  rejoin. 
On  such  occasions  Lord  Montrerille  stopped 
short,  and  betook  himself  to  a  silence  which 
waa  most  painful  to  Lucy,  although  it  vas 
entirely  un perceived  by  the  culprits* 

Lucy  occasionally  attempted  to  give  them 
gentle  hints  upon  these  subjects,  but  they  only 
seemed  to  think  she  was  grown  quite  fine,  and 
very  difficult  to  please,  and  they  coold  ooC 
conceal  their  disappointment  at  the  retiremaiC 
in  which  she  lived. 

The  result  was,  that  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  when  the  large  coach  which  contained 
them  all  drove  from  the  door,  a  sensation  of 
relief  mingled  itself  with  the  sorrow  she  felt 
at  parting  from  them 

Milly  remained  at  Ashdale  Park,  and  Lucy 
looked  forward  with  unrniiLed  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  having  always  about  her  a  person 
so  thoroughly  attached,  and  in  whom  ibe  had 
such  jK?rfect  confidence. 

In  the  autumn  the  long-expected  event  took 
place, — Lord  Montreville  was  made  happy  by 
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the  birth  of  a  son,  and  Lucy  was  delighted  to 
think  she  should  soon  be  a  free  agent  again. 
.  They  had  removed  to  London  for  the  occa- 
sion. Lord  Montreville  was  a  great  deal  from 
home,  and,  as  there  were  very  few  people  in 
town,  the  time  hung  heavy  with  Lucy ;  for  she 
was  so  impatient  to  leave  her  sick  room  and 
her  sofa,  that  she  did  not  find  every  thought 
and  feeling  wholly  absorbed  in  the  new-bom 
babe.  She  was  very  young  in  years,  and  still 
more  so  in  character:  she  had  by  no  means 
had  enough  of  youth  and  gaiety,  and  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  tender  affections  and  dull  de^ 
tails  of  maternity.     She  was  charmed  with  her 
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of  tfaingi  fa  genenl  fiBie  dioi^  dm  sAcr 
all  thane  WM  notUng  half  to  good  or  wom/^ 
nUe  M  Mflly,  exoept  the  Docheit  of  Allo»> 
worth; — mdeed  she  fimded  die  pocmed  • 
oooflidenhk  irwinhlanff    bctweeu    thdr  At^ 


They  iHomed  to  the  country.  Whca  the 
fint  esctteoMiit  wae  orer,  of  beUs  hcing  rung 
and  oxen  hcing  roaated — ^when  the  aenranta,  the 
tenants,  the  neq^ibours,  had  all  looked  at  die 
wonderful  child,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
very  finest  they  had  ever  seen,  Lucv  relapsed 
into  her  former  state  of  ennui.  She  began  to 
think  she  must  be  ill. 

'*  Milly,  I  do  not  think  I  am  well,''  she  one 
day  promulgated  to  Milly,  as  she  was  sitting 
in  the  nursery. 

"  La,  my  Lady  !  I  am  sure  you  look  the  very 
picture  of  health  !     Whatever  is  the  matter  r*^ 

"  I  do  not  know,  exactly."^ 

"  You  have  not  the  head-ache,  sure  f^ 

"  No  !  my  head  never  aches.^ 

"  Perhaps,  my  Lady,  you  feel  tired  if  you 
walk  too  far.'^ 
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'^  No  !  I  do  not  think  I  ever  feel  tired  with 
walking,  but  I  feel  very  tired  if  I  do  not 
walk,'' 

"  Sure,  my  Lady  ! — that's  comical  too !" 
^*  I  never  feel  merry  as  I  used  to  do ;  and 
I  think  it  must  be  my  state  of  health  that 
prevents  my  being  so.  I  have  thought  of 
consulting  Dr.  Bolusville,  only  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  him.  I  have  no  symptom  that 
I  know  of — only  I  ought  to  be  so  very  happy. 
I  possess  every  thing  that  a  person  can  sit 
down  and  wish  for,  and  yet  I  feel  low.  I 
sometimes  think,  if  I  had  more  occupation, 
I  should  be  better ;  but  Lord  Montreville  is 
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rae  a  silver  knife,  because  he  said  I  had  earned 
it  haymaking.  How  I  do  i^ish  Lord  Mon> 
treville  would  let  me  help  him  to  manage  the 
house,  and  that  he  would  consult  me»  and  talk 
with  me ;  but  you  see  he  never  has  any  thing 
to  say  to  me,  except  a  kind  word  now  and 
then,  just  as  he  has  to  the  cliitd.  I  should 
like  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  my  hus.band,  as 
you  and  John  did,  and  ride  about  his  woods, 
and  his  park,  and  his  farm  with  liim,  as  the 
Duchess  of  Altonworth  does  with  the  Duke; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  a  school,  and  to  be 
useful.  But  he  would  not  let  me  go  to  the 
school — especially  now — he  is  so  afraid  of  my 
bringing  back  the  measles,  or  any  complaint 
to  the  child.^ 

"  Well,  my  Ltwly,  the  baby  will  soon  be 
business  enough  for  you.  What  a  sweet  fel- 
low he  grows  l  Look !  he  knows  you  al- 
ready r  and  Milly  tried  to  turn  her  attention 
to  the  child  ;  for  she  thought  all  the  mischief 
lay  in  Lt>rd  Montreville's  being  so  very  little 
like  John  Roberts ;  and  as  that  evil  was  with- 
edy,  the  less  it  was  dwelt  upon  the 
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better. 
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The  wished-for  spring  came,  and  Lucy 
was  at  once  launched  into  the  circle,  which,  to 
those  who  are  not  admitted,  appears  far  to 
exceed  in  glory  and  delights  Dante^s  ^^  para- 

Lord  Montreville  did  not  approve  of  her 
going  out  quite  every  evening,  nor  did  he 
like  her  being  seen  at  four  or  five  parties  the 
same  night;  but  he  allowed  her  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  dissipation.  He  generally  accom- 
panied her  himself;  and  without  appearing 
to  watch  her,  he  contrived  to  know  exactly 
what  she  was  doing:  but  he  did  not  make  a 
point  of  never  letting  her  stir  without  him : 
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Lucy  was  charnied  with  all  she  saw,  and  she 
was  also  delighted  at  finding  herself  considered 
charming:  but  her  gaiety  was  as  frank  and 
natural  as  ever,  although  more  subdued  than 
in  her  girlish  days*  She  ventured  to  talk 
more  in  society,  and  there  was  still  enough 
left  of  the  madcap  Lucy,  to  give  a  certain 
raciness  and  originality  to  what  she  uttered. 
Speeches  which  in  themselves  were  nothing, 
pleased,  from  being  so  like  herself. 

Lord  Montreville  had  now  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  her  tact,  not  to  fear  any  outbreak 
which  could  oftend  tlic  most  fastidious;  and 
be  rendered  justice  to  the  perfect  innocence 
of  her  manner,  in  which  there  was  so  com- 
plete an  absence  of  prudery,  or  of  coquetry, 
that  no  one  presumed  to  pay  her  any  marked 
attention. 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  her  wedded 
life*  The  charms  of  London  society  had  not 
yet  palled  on  her,  and,  although  her  head  was 
not  turned  with  it,  still  she  could  not  be  in- 
ften^ible  to  the  vclat  of  her  present  position. 
She  gradually  became  quite  reconciled  to  see- 
ing less  of  Mrs.  Bentley  and  her  children   than 
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she  had  at  first  wished,  and  she  was  not  so 
'  much  annoyed  as  she  thought  she  should  have 
been,  at  not  having  Emma  with  her  at  Al- 
mackV 

The  Duchess  of  Altonworth  was  most  kind, 
and  she  passed  many  agreeable  evenings  with 
small  parties  at  her  house. 

Upon  the  whole,  time  no  longer  hung  heavy. 
Lord  Montreville  now  had  seldom  occasion 
to  set  her  right  on  any  point  of  etiquette, 
and  when  she  saw  him  in  private,  he  appeared 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  her.  But,  although 
she  did  not  always  see  his  name  in  the  House 
of  Lfords,   still  he  was  frequently  absent  of 
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could  wish ;  and  when  Ami  the  arrived  with 
all  the  spirits  which  the  Londoii  netMm  hud 
infused  into  h^,  she  was  enchanted  with  the 
Amall  windows  in  the  thick  wolK  and  the 
delightful  look-<^ut  into  the  tquarr  eouit* 
yard. 

There  is  no  Haying  bciw  long  she  would 
have  found  amusement  in  wamkring  about 
the  oaken  passageft^  <uid  the  windtng-atalliy 
and  in  finding  likeneties  for  her  boj  amoag^ 
the  grim  warrior**  and  furred  judges,  wboae 
portraits  adorned  the  fides  of  the  gallrry ;  or 
how  soon  she  would  have  longed  for  some  oC 
her  friends  to  explore  and  to  admire  with 
her,  for,  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Cacr- 
whwyddwth  Castle  an  event  occurred  which 
gave  a  completely  new  current  to  her  thoughtji 
and  feelings. 

Lord  Montrevnile,  who  had  liem  out  on 
horseback  with  his  agent  to  inspect  some  im- 
provements that  were  making  on  the  property, 
was  one  evening  brought  home  »rnselesa.  In 
descending  a  narrow  footpath  ti>  examine  the 
foundations  of  n  new  bridge,  the  hi>r»e  nlipped. 
He  was  precipitated   tlowii  a  considerable  de- 
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clivity,  and  a  blow  on  the  head  produced  a 
concussion  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  be  apprehended. 

Lucy's  horror  and  grief  were  such  as  might 
be  expected.  The  doctor  from  the  nearest 
town  arrived  as  soon  as  possible.  His  report 
of  the  patient'*s  state  was  most  alarming^  al- 
though he  gave  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery. 
All  the  usual  remedies  of  bleeding,  blistering, 
and  extreme  quiet  were  recommended,  and 
Lucy  sat  night  and  day  by  his  bed-side, 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  symp- 
toms of  returning  consciousness. 

The  doubt  had  sometimes  crossed  her  mind 
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she  thought  only  of  his  kindnesses,  and   she 

norsed  him  with  all  the  devotion  and  forget- 

fulness  of  self,  with  which   Milly  could  have 

nursed  her  John. 

Weeks  elapsed  and  he  did  not  recover  hh 

memory,  nor  did  he  seem  to  recognise  those 

about  him. 

In  the  mean  time  agents,  servants,  stewards, 

all  required  orders  and  directions.  There 
were  law  affairs  pending.  Lord  Montreville's 
letters  had  been  carefully  set  aside  in  Itis  study 
till  he  himself  might  he  well  enough  to  open 
them,  when  Lucy  received  a  formal  epistle 
from  the  agent,  informing  her  that  among 
these  letters  there  were  some,  containing  papers 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  should  l>e 
relumed  for  signature.  Lucy  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  must  open  the  letters. 

Before  she  went  to  Lord  Montreville's  study 
to  proceed  with  the  necessary  routine,  she 
looked  into  the  sick  room,  to  see  that  all 
was  quiet  and  comfortable. 

She  was  again  closing  the  curtains,  when  she 
was  almost  overcome  with  joy  at  hearing  him 
utter,  in  feeble  accents,  "  Lucy,  do  not  leave 
mei** 

VOL*  U  O 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Se  a  ciascuDo  I'lntemo  tflluino 

Si  leggease  in  fronte  acritto, 
Quanti  mai  che  invidia  fJELnno 

Ci  farebbero  pieta.  Mstastasio. 


Lucy  could  scarcely  command  herself  so  as 
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ber  husband,  her    guide,    her  protector,  the 
fitther  of  her  chikL 

The  doctor  came  and  pronounced  the  pa- 
tient oonyaleacent,  but  prescribed  the  most 
perfect  quiet,  and  the  avoidance  of  every  thing 
which  might  in  any  way  arouse  his  feelings. 
Lucy  told  him  of  the  letter  she  had  received 
from  the  agent,  and  asked  his  opinion  and 
advice  upon  the  subject. 

He  declared  it  out  of  the  question  that  Lord 
Montreville  should  be  allowed  to  attend  to 
matters  of  business  for  weeks,  nay,  perhaps 
months. 

Under  these  circumstances  Lucy  resumed 
her  intention  of  opening  Ix)rd  Montreville's 
letters,  and  of  acting  according  to  the  l)est  of 
her  judgment.  Several  were  most  uninterest- 
ing and  unimportant  conmumications,  which 
required  neither  comment  nor  answer ;  some 
were  letters  of  correspondence,  which  she  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  she  found  they  did  not  contain 
the  papers  of  which  she  was  in  search.  At 
length  she  came  to  one  written  in  a  delicate 
female  hand,  beginning,  "  Dearest  Montre- 
ville,*" and  signed  "  Your  Alicia  Mowbray." 
o  2 
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"  Alicia  Mowbray  r  she  diought ;  "  I  never 
heard  of  her,^  and  her  eye  glanced  upon  words 
which  filled  her  with  astonishment  and  horror ; 
«  cruel  absence,"  and  **  consuming  grief,"* 
**  counting  the  moments,"  and  **  happy  meet- 
ing," and  *^  sad  parting,"  and  ^^  distress  for 
money,"  and  ^^  necessary  expenses,"  winding 
up  with  an  urgent  request  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  a  hundred  pounds. 

Could  this  be  intended  for  Lord  Montre- 
ville !  She  looked  again  at  the  direction,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  letter.  There  could  be 
no  mistake:  it  was  most  assuredly  addressed 
to   her  husband,  —  to  the  husband  whom  in 
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her  pure  and  true  affection  the  hired  caresses 
of  a  mistress,  and  above  aU  exposing  her  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the  neglected  wife  of 
an  old  profligate,  old  enough  to  be  her  father ! 
The  letter  fell  from  her  hand ;  her  brain  went 
round  with  the  multitudinous  thoughts  that 
rushed  ahnost  simultaneously  through  it ;  but 
rage,  indignation,  and  disgust,  superseded  for 
some  moments  all  more  tender  emotions. 

Then  came  pity  for  herselfj  who  had  thus 
wasted  the  bloom  of  her  early  feelings,  and  she 
wept  bitter  tears  over  her  blighted  youth,  her 
worthless  beauty  ;  for  at  this  moment  she  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  most  admired  of  women, — ad- 
mired by  all  around  her,  except  her  husband, — 
lovely  in  all  eyes  but  his  ! 

Lucy  had  married  almost  from  the  school- 
r<x}m ;  Lord  MontreviUe  had  drawn  a  veil 
over  his  own  former  career ;  he  had  studiously 
avoided  initiating  her  into  the  frailties  of 
fashionable  life  ;  he  had  wished  to  preserv  e  the 
purity  he  found,  so  that  she  still  retained  that 
freshness  of  mind  which  refuses  itself  to   the 
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conviction  of  the  existence  of  vice,  but  which, 
when  once  unwillingly  convinced,  sees  it  in  all 
its  natural  deformity. 

From  long  acquaintance  with  the  world,  the 
imagination  becomes  familiarised  with  what  at 
first  inspired  horror ;  or  from  experience  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  the  temptations  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  gradations  by 
which  one  error  often  leads  on  to  guilt,  the 
charitable  learn  to  pity  the  sinner,  while  they 
condemn  the  sin.  But  Lucy'^s  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  were  not  blunted  by  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  faulty,  nor  softened  by 
the  consideration  of  their  temptations  or  their 
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tion,  and  quickly  dismisging  the  maid,  »fOfxl 
for  a  few  moments  paralysed. 

She  had  looked  mth  loathing  at  the  letter^ 
till  her  tears  had  all  retreated  to  their  celU. 
She  roui^  herself,  and  haatily  pushing  the 
other  papers  into  an  escrutoire,  she  stoppiHi  tn 
pick  up  the  fatal  epistle. 

At  that  moment  the  servant  enteretJ.  T^he 
instinctively  crammed  it  into  her  iMisom,  but 
as  instantly  pulled  it  forth  again,  as  if  its  very 
touch  was  contamination. 

Lord  Montreville  was  so  impatient  for  her 
return,  that  a  second  messenger  hail  bet*n  deiu 
patched  to  hasten  her.  She  rushed  to  her 
own  apartment,  where  she  placed  the  letter 
under  lock  and  key,  and  then  wa»  obliged « 
with  what  coniposure  she  could  muster,  to 
repair  to  the  bedside  of  her  husband. 

He  greetetl  her  with  a  pleaded   smile,— he 

:tended  his  pale  and  emaciated  hand  to  take 
s,  "  Dearest  Lucy,*"  he  said,  **  it  seenif*  an 
age  since  you  left  me;  it  does  me  good  lo 
know  my  kindest  and  best  nurse  is  near  me. 
I  cannot  bear  to  feel  that  what  I  love  best  is 
ab^nt  from  me.'" 
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Her  hand  lay  passively  in  his;  her  soul 
recoiled  from  him.  She  could  not  return  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  she  could  not  meet  his 
eyes.  "  Falsehood  upon  his  lips,''  she  thought, 
"  when  scarcely  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  when  still  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.*" 

She  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and,  assuring 
him  the  doctor  forbade  all  excitement  or  emo- 
tion,   she  begged  him   to  compose  himself  to 


"  You  will  not  leave  me  then  ?'' 
She  promised  she  woidd  not,  and  she  seated 
herself  by   the  bedside.      All   was   quiet;  he 
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She  gazed  on  hiin  as  he  slept,  and  looked 
back  to  the  momeat  when  he  had  first  re- 
cognized her,  and  thought  was  it  possible 
one  little  hour  could  have  worked  such  a 
wondrous  revolution  in  her  mind  ? 

The  truth  was,  that  Alicia  had  been  a  tnift- 
tresa  of  former  dajs,  on  whom  he  had  settled 
a  handsome  annuity  at  the  very  time  when 
his  absence  from  Lyneton  had  excited  such 
surprise  in  the  inhabitants  of  Rose  Hill  Lodge, 
and  from  whom  he  had  then  parted,  as  he 
intended  for  ever,  but  who  had  once  more 
succeeded  in  getting  him  within  her  toils. 

For  some  time  after  his  marriage  he  had 
neither  heard  nor  seen  anything  of  her;  but 
when  he  came  to  Loudon  in  the  spring, 
he  received  from  her  a  letter,  stating  that 
she  had  been  robbed  of  the  money  he  al- 
lowed her — ^that  she  was  deeply  in  debt,  and 
was  threatened  with  an  execution  in  her 
house,  and  with  the  prospect  of  being  sent 
to  prison.  He  could  not  do  otlien*nse  than 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  historj^  and  inter- 
fere to  save  her  from  such  wretchedness.  She 
was  sliU   very  handsome,  in  deep   grief,   and 
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in  great  agitation  at  again  seeing  him.  He 
relieved  her  inunediate  wants,  and  occasionally 
visited  her,  for  which  visits  she  expressed  the 
greatest  gratitude,  and  from  which  she  con- 
trived to  extract  considerable  additions  to  her 
allowance.  He  did  not  thoroughly  believe  in 
her  passionate  devotion  to  him,  but  he  could 
not  be  cruel  to  a  person  who  had  acquired  the 
sort  of  hold  over  him  which  is  obtained  by 
long  habit. 

He  did  not  consider  that  this  renewal  of 
his  former  acquaintance  at  all  interfered  with 
his  making  an  excellent  husband,  for  he 
treated  his  wife  with  all  possible  respect  and 
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In  fact,  his  sentiments  for  Lucy  had  of 
late  rather  increased  than  diminished  in 
warmth ;  for  he  cotild  not  but  respect  the 
singleness  of  heart  with  which  she  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  London  season,  lo 
ilangerous  to  a  young  and  lovely  married 
woman  of  high  rank,  and  especially  to  one 
who  was  the  fashion.  As  the  mother  of  his 
son  and  heir,  she  had  an  additional  claim  on 
his  affections  that  no  other  woman  had  ever 
possessed ;  and  the  attention  with  which  slie 
had  nursed  him^  had  now  awakened  in  his 
bosom,  stronger  emotions  of  tenderness  than 
he  had  thought  himself  capable  of  feeling. 

The  expressions  which  fell  from  his  lips 
came  straight  from  his  heart,  although,  at 
that  moment,  they  appeared  to  Lucy  to  be 
an  insulting  refinement  of  deceit. 

During  the  hour  which  she  passed  watching 
his  slumbers,  she  seemed  to  live  a  long  life 
of  bitter  and  confused  thoughts,  and  she 
was  unutterably  relieved  when  the  entrance 
of  the  physician  enabled  her  to  make  her 
escape,  and  to  lock  herself  into  her  room, 
there  to  meditate  on  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future. 
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On  looking  back  she  remembered  a  thou- 
sand circumstances  which  to  her  unsuspicious 
mind  had  seemed  of  no  import  at  the  time, 
but  which  now  proved  to  her  that  this  con- 
nexion was  one  of  some  standing.  She  re- 
membered  having  heard  persons  allude  to  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confess  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sent, altliongh  he  had  been  absent  from  her 
all  the  evening.  She  remembered  how  little 
she  had  seen  of  him  during  her  confinement ; 
she  looked  at  the  fatal  letter,  and  felt  certain 
she  had  often  seen  notes  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, and  she  became  more  and  more  in- 
dignant to  think  she  had  long  been  a  neglect* 
ed,  an  injured,  and  a  duped  wife.  She  re- 
collected the  rigid  notions  of  female  propriety 
which  he  professed ;  she  thought  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  her  morals,  the  censorship  which 
he  exercissed  over  the  books  she  read,  an 
insulting  mockery.  She  could  almost  smile  in 
bitterness  at  his  having  forbidden  her  reading 
Delphine,  and  made  her  return  Adam  Blair  to 
the  library, — ^and  at  the  remark  he  made  to 
some  one  who   wondered   she   had    never  yet 
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read  La  Nouvelie  Heloise  —  that  he  was  sur- 
prised at  any  woman  who  had  read  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  introduction  owning  she 
had  read  any  further. 

**  And  I  was  grateful  to  him/'  she  thought, 
*'for  thus  watching  over  me.  I  fancied  it 
argued  affection  for  me,  and  a  love  of  virtue 
in  himself,  while  he  was  thus  treating  me 
Kke  a  fool,  and  laughing  at  his  childish  dupe  ! 
No  wonder  he  wished  to  preserve  the  ignorance 
which  was  so  convenient  to  him.  This  taste 
for  purity  in  which  I  so  rejoiced,  was  but  the 
veil  to  conceal  his  own  vice.  And  I  am  bound 
for  life  to  this  man,  I  must  drag  on  a  weary 
eicistence,  forced,  Heaven  knows  how  un- 
willingly, to  break  my  marriage  vow ;  for  how 
can  I  love,  how  can  I  honour,  what  I  despise 
and  condemn  ?" 

Floods  of  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  her  burtsl- 
ing  heart  and  bursting  head.  She  wept,  til] 
ihe  was  once  more  calm,  and  could  look  with 

;)me  degree  of  composure  upon  the  actual  po- 
rtion in  which  she  was  placed. 

Ld  the  first  instance  she  resolved,  although 

she   could   never  again    find   pleasure  in  the 
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performance  of  her  duty,  that  she  would  rigidly 
adhere  to  it,  that  she  would  command  all  out- 
ward expression  of  her  emotions,  and  that  she 
would  continue  to  nurse  Lord  MontreviUe,  if 
possible,  with  the  same  devotion  as  before. 
She  made  up  her  mind  that  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  finding  the  papers  for  which  the 
lawyer  had  written,  she  would  lock  up  all 
the  letters  together,  and  when  Lord  Montre- 
ville  was  well  enough  to  attend  to  his  own 
affairs  again,  she  would  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  had  been  obliged 
to  search  for  these  papers,  and  give  him  the 
key  of  the  escrutoire  without  any  farther  re- 
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congratiilations  ypon  his  Lordship'^s  wonder- 
ful improveoient. 

^^  Well,  my  Lady,  your  good  nursing  has 
its  reward  at  last !  La  !  when  first  he  called 
you  by  your  name,  and  spoke  so  kind  and 
tender  like,  Mrs.  Gauzelee  told  me  she  never 
saw  such  a  moving  sight.  And  to  see  you, 
mv  Lady»  take  his  hand  and  kiss  it,  and  my 
Lord  calling'  you  his  *  own  Lucy/  Well !  it 
does  my  old  heart  good  to  think  you  have 
known  such  a  blesn^ied  moment ;  for  I  re- 
member as  I  pushed  open  the  bed-room  door 
of  our  log-hut,  when  my  poor  John  said, 
'  ^Vhy,  Milly,  t'an"'t  you,''  I  thought  the  joy 
of  hearing  my  husband's  voice  speak  my  name 
again,  would  have  quite  got  the  better  of 
me. 

Few  people  like  to  be  told  they  felt  this  or 
that,  on  such  or  such  an  occasion ;  still  more 
disagreeable  is  it  when,  although  they  cannot 
disclaim  the  emotions  attributed  to  them,  they 
are  conscious  of  experiencing  those  the  most 
diametrically  opposite. 

Lucy  held  her  child  in  her  arms.     She  con- 
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trived  to  bury  her  face  in  its  little  bosom,  and 
to  remain  bending  over  it,  till  her  voice  and 
her  countenance  were  sufficiently  imder  controul 
to. venture  an  answer:  ^^The  doctor  seems  to 
think*  that,  with  perfect  quiet,  Lord  Montre- 
viUe  may  soon  be  quite  himself  again."^ 

MiUy  was  surprised  at  the  cool  and  mea- 
sured reply.  Lucy^s  devotion  had  been  such, 
that  she  could  not  doubt  the  love  she  bore 
to  her  husband.  Her  lady  looked  ill.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  she  had  harassed  herself 
too  much,  and  she  entreated  her  to  go  to 
bed  early.  But  no  !  she  was  resolved  to  watch 
as  before. 
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cuses,  she  pictured  penitenoe  and  lonrow. 
She  oonTiiiced  henelf  that,  when  Lord  Mon- 
treville  examined  his  letters,  and  found  this 
one  opened,  he  would  be  overwhelnied  with 
shame  and  sdf4reproach,  and  that  he  would 
throw  himself  on  her  mercy.  She  considered 
how  it  would  then  be  her  duty  to  act ;  she 
consulted  her  own  heart  whether  she  should 
then  be  aUe  to  restore  him  to  the  same  jiMce 
in  her  affections.  She  tried  to  lower  her 
standard  of  manly  excellence ;  she  tried  to 
frame  to  herself  a  less  exalted  scale  of  moral  jj. 
Alas !  is  not  this  but  too  likely  an  error  to 
fall  into,  as  the  frailties  and  follies  of  human 
nature  open  upon  the  young  and  gentle,  to 
whom  it  is  painful  to  condemn  and  despise 
their  fellow-creatures  ? 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Leg  gens  vertueux  sont  rares,  mais  ceux  qui  esument  U  vertu 
ne  le  soQt  pas  ;  d'autaDt  moiai  qu'il  y  a  mille  occasions  dans  la 
vie,  oil  Ton  a  absoluinenl  besoin  des  personnes  qui  en  onl. 

Mahivalx. 

Lord  Montreville  recovered  slowly,  but 
satisfactorily.  The  doctor,  the  servants,  Milly, 
all  on  different  occasions,  and  in  different  man- 
ners, conveyed  to  his  mind  an  impression  of 
Lucy's  unceasing  attention  to  him  during  his 
illness.  Indeed,  the  old  doctor  had  imbibed 
iuch  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Lady  Mon- 
treville's  unpresuming,  frank,  and  affectionate 
character,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  of  her 
without  tears  in  his  eyes. 
b2 
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Lord  Montreville  found  his  gratitude  daily 
increase  his  affection;  and  when  she  brought 
him  his  child,  whose  caresses  and  opening  in- 
telligence awakened  in  him  emotions  from  as  yet 
unexplored  recesses  of  his  heart,  his  love  for 
his  wife  assumed  a  new  character,  and  he  felt 
for  her  as  he  had  never  yet  felt  for  woman. 
He  had  hitherto  seldom  considered  any  one  of 
them  but  in  the  light  of  a  mistress,  a  plaything, 
a  necessary  appendage  to  a  large  house  and  an 
establishment,  or  an  object  of  conquest,  either 
gained  or  to  be  gained.  He  had  thought  ab- 
sence of  harm,  their  highest  recommendation. 
In  Lucy  he  had  first  discovered  that  strong 
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object s»  and  listening  to  the  first  half-uttrrcd 
lispings  of  infancy,  she  almost  yieUed  to  her 
longing  desire  to  be  bappjr  and  affectionatt, 
when  the  thought  of  Alicia  Mowbrijr  thol 
through  her  heart,  and  chilled  the  kindly  imllr 
on  her  lip,  the  soft  expression  of  her  eye,  tli« 
tender  intonation  of  her  voice. 

One  day  the  child  was  playing  cm  Lofd 
Montrei?i]le*s  sofa,  when  he  beckoned  her  to  flt 
there  likewise.  He  pas.^  his  fingers  through 
the  curU  of  the  boy's  fair  hair,  and  looking  at 
htm  with  tenderness  remarked,  **  I  never  knew 
before  what  engaging  creatures  children  were  f 
that  clear  white  forehead,  and  those  blue  eyeti 
with  such  shady  eyelashes^  are  Just  like  yourif 
Lucy,  and  I  do  not  love  him  the  less  for  tlmt  * 

She  thought  how  delightful  such  expres* 
saoDS  would  have  t)een  to  her,  could  she  have 
trusted  them,  and  yet  «he  felt  almost  guilty  at 
receiving  them  so  coldly.  He  passed  his  arm 
round  her  waist  as  he  spoke.  She  dared  not 
repel  the  caress,  but  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
suddenly  rising,  she  said,  **  I  must  not  be  m 
foolish  and  nervous.     I  believe  I  want  a  littk 
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fresh  air,  for  I  haTe  not  been  out  these  two 
days.  I  will  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  park 
this  lovely  evening.*" 

She  hastened  to  quit  the  room,  leaving  Lord 
Montreville  surprised,  and  yet  pleased,  for  he 
could  not  attribute  this  agitation  to  any  cause 
except  love  for  himself. 

She  sought  the  most  retired  part  of  the  park. 
The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  lighted  up  the 
grey  rough  boles  of  the  old  oaks,  while  the 
slant  beams  tipped  every  object  in  the  land- 
scape with  gold,  and  increased  the  rich  variety 
of  foliage,  of  form,  and  of  colouring.  -The 
distant  mountains  were  purple,  the  nearer  oneF 
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around  one,  than  if  all  was  a:i  dreary  and  deso- 
late as  oner's  own  heart.  Oh  !  how  I  do  long 
to  be  happy  !  "^  and  she  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  she  tormented  herself  foolishly ;  that 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  her  husband,  of 
which  she  wa^  not  aware:  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  one  could  seem  so  affectionate  as  Lord 
Montreville,  without  feeling  what  he  showed  : 
she  yielded  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  scene 
around  her,  and  i^aguely  hoped  that  all  would 
yet  come  right. 

"  He  will  soon  be  well  enough  to  read  his 
letters,"  she  thought,  **  and  as  I  am  sure  he 
id  very  fond  of  me  now,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  hitherto,  he  will  be  miserable  when  he 
finds  the  letter  from  that  shocking  woman; 
and  he  will  be  humble  and  penitent,  and  tell 
iiie  the  whole  truth,  and  then  1  will  forgive 
him,  and  then  he  must  love  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  ever,  for  being  so  very  kind." 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  singu- 
lar persons  who  seem  to  enjoy  being  miserable, 
there  is  so  strong  a  desire  of  happiness  in  the 
youthful  mind,  and  something  so  painful  in  a 
continued  state  of  depression,  that  the  spirits 
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will  spring  up^  onless  new  causes  of  iinhappi- 
ness  arise ;  and  Lucy  returned  frora  her  walk 
with  an  elastic  step,  and  a  sensation  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  taken  off  her  mind»  although 
nothing  had  occurred  which  in  the  slighteist 
degree  altered  her  situation* 

Lord  Montreville  was  now  able  to  bear  the 
full  light,  and  to  move  into  the  next  room. 
He  became  anxious  to  see  his  letters.  He 
asked  for  the  key  of  the  escrntoire,  in  which 
they  were  locked  up.  The  moment  was  come 
when  she  had  to  impart  to  him  that  she  had 
ventured  to  break  the  seal  of  some  of  them. 
With  a  beating  heart,  and  trembling  hand,  she 
showed  him  that  she  had  received  from  the 
agent,  and  told  him  how  she  had  in  consequence 
been  obliged  to  open  some  of  his  letters,  to  find 
the  papers  required. 

Lord  Montreville's  colour  changed.  He  re- 
Ideated  his  request  for  the  key,  and  without 
making  any  farther  remark,  he  rang  the  bell 
for  his  own  man,  and  taking  his  arm,  walked 
into  his  morning-room.  He  dismissed  the  ser- 
vant, and  Lucy  heard  him  lock  the  door,  as  if 
to  preclude  all  chance  of  interruption. 
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She  sat  with  a  palpitatlog  hearty  coiiotiiig 
and  calculating  the  time  it  would  take  him  tci 
read  through  the  mass  of  pa{)ers  which  had 
accumulated,  and  wanderiDg  when  he  would 
rush  to  her  feet  to  ciUTe  mercy  and  forgife- 
ness.  It  was  evident  by  the  change  in  hi«i 
countenance,  by  bis  silence^  by  his  ringing  tivt 
his  servant,  instead  of  asking  for  her  supporting 
arm,  that  he  expected  letters  from  thi^  woman* 
She  remained  hoping,  doubting,  fearing* 

Dinner-time  arrived*  Lord  Montrcvillc  was 
not  yet  well  enough  to  dine  with  her,  so  she 
ate,  or  rather  could  not  eat,  her  lolitary 
morseL 

They  generally  drank  tea  together*  She 
wondered  whether  she  should  find  him  in  the 
drawing-room  as  usual.  She  wondered  how 
he  would  receive  her.  She  did  find  him  there 
as  usual,  but  with  him  the  nurse  and  child. 

That  evening  their  boy  first  toddled  alone 
from  the  father's  sofa  to  the  mother's  knee, 
and  Lucy  caught  him  up,  and  devoured  him 
with  kisses,  in  a  transport  of  delight  and  pride, 
that  mothers,  and  mothers  only,  can  compre- 
hend.    **  Oh  I''  she  thought,  '*  he  will  own  all 
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to  me  to-night,  and  I  shall  forgive  him  for  the 
take  of  that  dear  child.'' 

The  boy  went  to  bed  —  the  candles  came  ^- 
Lucy  took  her  work,  and  sat  down  with  her 
back  rather  turned  towards  Lord  Motitreville, 
wondering  when  the  moment  would  arrive. 
**  He  is  waiting  till  tea  is  over^ —  the  servants 
will  be  coming  in  and  out,^' 

Tea  did  come.  It  was  generally  with  them 
a  meaU  as  Lord  Montreville  dined  at  two 
oVlock.  It  was  however  a  meal,  to  which  nei- 
ther of  them,  that  evening,  did  justice.  At 
length  urn,  ttmst,  butter,  bread,  and  cakes^ 
were  removed,  and  Lucy''s  heart  might  almost 
have  been  heard  to  beat,  when  the  last  servant 
ahut  the  door, 

'•  He  must  fvpeak  now/'  she  thought.  But 
the  Rilence  continued  unbroken,  and  she  deter- 
ininoil  n<»t  to  be  the  first  to  break  it.  She  saf, 
imagining  in  what  words  he  would  open  the 
lubjeclt  till  the  firi$t  sound  of  his  voice  made 
hi^r  alintmt  start  from  her  seat.  He  asked  her 
to  put  iho  ahnde  over  the  candles  a  little  lower 
down.  He  Imd  to  repent  the  request,  before 
the  could  collect  her  thoughts  so  as  to  comply 
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with  it.  «'  He  in  •ilwiDcd  I  liwitU  m  Uf 
countenance,  when  he  speaks  et  this  SagncdtaX 
Gonnexion,^  she  thought ;  and  she  ■™>«ff>Til 
again  in  expectatioo. 

Another  silent^  sucoeedcd*  For  very  ftwlu 
wardnef^  Lucj  wished  to  lajr  tfomeibEti^,  but 
she  could  think  of  nothing  thai  did  not  cttlMr 
lead  away  from  the  subject  uppernMMl  in  bodi 
their  minds,  or  else  indirectly  lead  to  it«  Emy 
seotence  she  planned^  sounded  either  tuo  tat- 
mal,  or  too  tender.  At  length  she  fell  back 
upon  die  nerer-faiHiiig  resource  «if  iba  bok* 
rupt  in  conversation;  and  after  ten  mtnotts* 
reflection  and  c<>nsiderati4jnf  she 
"It  is  very  hot  to-night  I*'  He 
begged  her  to  look  at  Moorr^s  Almanack,  to 
see  what  weather  was  there  predicted.  He  ooo^ 
tinued  to  say  a  vast  deal  upon  the  ftobfect^  to 
which  she  replied  in  absent  moooayUafaka. 

There  was  mi  more  to  be  extracted  from  this 
topic  Lord  Montrerille  had  focrtakl  djruuglitt 
and  ndn,  wind  and  beat,  sUmn  and  snnsliiiia, 
and  Lucy  had  assented  to  the  pspbabflity  of 
each  in  succession^  vbeo  another 
sued*     She  began  to  fael  angry  at  being 
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with  such  coldness,  and  such  contetnpt,  that 
he  did  not  even  deem  any  apology  or  expla- 
nation due  to  her ;  as  if  he  imagined  her  only 
fit  to  be  a  nurse,  only  capable  of  talking  about 
the  weather.  Her  heart,  which  had  been  yearn- 
ing towards  the  father  of  her  child,  became 
suddenly  chilled  and  shut  up. 

Her  wrongs  rose  before  her  eyes  in  fearful 
array  against  him  ;  and  if  he  had  then  enteretl 
upon  the  sLibject,  he  would  have  found  her  in  a 
very  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which 
she  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  their 
tfite-a-t6te.  She  made  a  variety  of  the  most 
insipid  common-place  remarks,  in  the  most 
dry  and  indifferent  tone  of  voice.  Never  was 
dialogue  kept  up  between  two  strangers  in  a 
more  constrained  tone,  tlian  between  this  cou- 
ple, who  really  entertained  a  great  affection  for 
each  otlier,  and  tin  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
wliich  their  first  child  had  first  walked  alone. 

The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Montreville  was  thun- 
derstruck when  he  found  his  letters  had  been 
opened ;  though,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
confessed  to  himself  tliere  had  been  no  other 
course  for  Lucy  to  pursue.     He  wa&  still  more 
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horrified^  when  he  found  the  fatal  letter  Among 
the  number  of  those  of  which  the  seal  had  h&Ok 
broken.  Even  acccmling  to  his  own  idea  of 
morality,  such  a  proceeding  became  wrong 
when  it  reached  the  wifeV  knowledge ;  and  fab 
attachment  to  that  wife  had  latterly  so  much 
increased,  that  be  found  his  opinions  upon  ihe 
duties  of  matrimony  vastly  more  siriei  ifaan  be- 
fore hi&  illness.  The  liaison  which  had  appeuw 
ed  to  him  a  matter  of  sudi  trifling  impcirtmce 
while  he  believed  her  ignorant  of  it,  suddenly 
assumed,  even  in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  a  sin 
of  the  first  magnitude  when  he  felt  it  knawii 
to  a  being  so  innocent,  so  conscientioas  aa  the 
young  wife  whom  he  had  now  IcMned  to  re- 
spect an  well  as  to  love*  He  half  persuaded 
himself  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  read, 
or  at  least  have  comprehended,  the  purport  of 
the  letter,  or  she  could  never  have  numed  him 
with  such  unremitting  attention,  without  ever 
j^peaking.  implying,  or  looking  a  reproach. 

He  also  had  awaited  the  evening  meeting 
with  dread  and  agitation,  half  expecting  that 
he  must  go  through  a  scene  of  tears  and  crxpla- 
natioa.     As  she  alluded  not  to  the  subject,  he 
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half  hoped  at  first  that  she  bad  not  read  the 
letter.  He  had  instinctively  availed  himself  of 
the  weather  to  attempt  a  conversation  od  in* 
different  subjects;  but,  adept  as  he  was  at  giv* 
ing  what  turn  he  pleased  to  conversation  in 
society,  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  dow*  She 
did  not  asdftt  him,  and  he  became  nearly  con- 
vinced by  her  taciturnity  that  she  knew  all, 
and  then  his  spirit  felt  abashed  before  herV 

He  mentally  re^^olved  to  break  off  entirely 
with  Alicia,  and  for  the  future  to  be  the  most 
exemplary  of  hiiKbaods ;  but  he  had  not  the 
tjoblenes!*  of  character  to  be  able  willingly  to 
own  hiH  fault,  and  to  throw  himself  on  her 
mercy  for  forgiveness.  Indeed,  though  he 
could  not  choose  but  admire  her  conduct,  sup* 
laming  nhe  was  acquainted  with  his  errors,  still 
the  admiration  he  felt  did  not  attract  him.  (fn 
the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of  inferiority* 
frutn  which  he  could  not  defend  himself,  vis-d- 
fn^  of  ft  woman,  and  of  one  whom  he  had  raised 
fr«»ni  ccjmparativc  obscurity,  chilled  the  love 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  his 
hcnrf,  with  the  growth  of  his  newly -a  wakened 
purctital    ttlfcclion.     This  evening,   and    many 
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succeeding  evenings  and  mornjogs,  passed  off 
in  restraint  and  coldness, 

LuLv's  generous  impulse  of  forgiveness  had 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  his  unblush- 
ing immorality,  contempt  for  what  she  thought 
was  hypocrisy  in  his  tender  expressions  towards 
herself,  and  indignation  at  the  insult  offere<l  to 
her  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  young  and  lovely 
woman.     She  wrapt  herself  up  in  cool  reserve. 

If  at  first  Lord  Montrevilte  could  not  work 
himself  up  to  a  full  confession  in  all  contrition 
and  humility,  still  leea  could  he  do  so,  when 
the  soft,  the  mild,  the  timid  Lucy,  had  assumed 
a  certain  calm,  composed,  and  self-possessed 
manner,  which  reiielled,  rather  than  invited 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MaU  ne  savez  vous  pas  que  notre  ame  est  encore  phu 
saperbe  que  vertiieuse,  plus  glorieuae  qn'honn^te,  et  par  con- 
sequent plos  delicate  sur  les  inter^ts  de  sa  vanity  que  sur  ceux 
de  son  veritable  honneur. — Marivauz. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Montreville  had 
completely   recovered    his   health.      They   left 
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took  place  ;  the  Cfjoipany  was  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  Lady  Montreville's  presence  waa  fpe* 
quently  required  in  the  drBwrng-mnm^  to  ftpired 
the  parting,  or  to  greet  the  coming  gueai.  It 
was  only  in  the  nursery  that  the  face  which 
in  society  she  had  learned  to  dress  in  smitei, 
relaxed  into  an  expression  of  languor  and  joy- 
lessness,  which  astonished  and  distressed  the 
faithful  Milly.  When  the  child's  gamboU  sad 
caresses  called  forth  a  smile,  it  was  to  mdan- 
cboly  a  ones  that  Milly^s  eyes  would  often  fill 
with  tears  as  she  looked  upon  her  lady. 

One  day,  when  among  the  foolish  qu^tiont 
with  which  poor  little  children  are  tormented, 
Lucy  said  to  him,  *^  Charlie  loves  mama,  do^ 
not  he  ?'^  He  answered*  "  Me  love  papa*" 
The  boy  meant  nothing,  but  the  words  fell  on 
Lucy's  hearty  as  if  they  doomed  her  to  utter 
lonelessness  and  lovelesanest !  as  if  her  own 
child  cared  not  for  her  f  and  she  burst  into 
a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  which  alarmed  and 
confounded  Milly. 

**  La,  ray  Lady  f  sure  you  are  not  crying  for 
that  ?  Why  you  would  not  but  have  the  dear 
babe  love  his  own  papa  ?^ 
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**I  do  not  l>elieve  any  body  or  any  thing 
loves  me  id  this  world  — except  you,  Milly;" 
wnd  Lucy^s  sobs  redoubled. 

'*  Oh,  tiiy  Lady  !  how  can  you  speak  so  ? 
And  ro  think  of  my  Lord,  how  he  used  to  be 
asking  and  calling  for  you  when  he  was  ao 
ill,  and  that  ^s  the  time  when  people  call  for 
them  as  they  really  love  best ;  and  ^twas  then 
my  Lord  could  not  bear  you  out  uf  his  sights 
though  may  be,  now  he  is  well,  he  takes  plea- 
sure in  the  other  gentlefolks  too,'" 

Lucy  had  pride  and  dignity  enough  not  to 
ojien  the  secrets  of  her  domestic  wrongs,  even 
to  Milly ;  and  exerting  all  her  self*controuU 
she  drieil  her  tears,  and  tried  to  smile  at  her 
silly  maternal  jealousy.  But  Milly  was  not 
ao  deceived.  Simple  as  she  was»  the  warmth 
of  her  own  feelings  rendered  her  quick-sighted 
in  all  that  regarded  those  of  others.  She  was 
sure  that  her  lady's  lowness  of  spirits  had  some 
dee|M?r  source  than  the  chiUrs  little  speech, 
though  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  divine  what 
the  cause  might  be.  She  had  been  so  well 
satisfied  with  fjord  Montreville's  love  for  her, 
when  first  he  recovered  his  recollection,   that 
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she  did  not  suspect  it  could  be  occasioned  by 
any  unkindness  on  his  part. 

At  thi*  period  of  our  story.  Sir  Charlen  and 
Lady  Selcourt  arrived  at  Ashdale  Park,  Lucy 
was  overjoyed  to  see  a  face  that  reminded  her 
of  the  happy  days  of  her  cbjldhoodt  a  person 
who  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  blood,  who 
distinctly  belonged  to  herself.  Although  not 
perliaps  the  one  whose  character  was  most  con- 
genial to  her  own,  still  she  was  her  sifter ;  they 
had  played  the  same  plays^  wandered  about  the 
same  fields,  studied  in  the  same  scfaooLroooi, 
had  shared  the  same  parental  cares,  and  in  the 
present  desolate  state  of  her  feelings,  her  heart 
went  forth  towards  Sophy  with  warmth. 

Lady  Selcourt  was  a  worldly  woman,  and  a 
coquette,  but  she  was  not  a  common-pUce  cc^ 
cjuette.  She  never  made  any  advances  towards 
men ;  she  never  apparently  sought  them ;  but 
she  dressed  hefi&elf  quite  beautifully,  and  sat 
still  with  an  expression  of  conscious  charms, 
combined  with  strict  propriety,  which  neldoia 
failed  to  bring  all  the  men  in  the  room  hover- 
ing round  the  sofa  on  which  she  sat. 

She  was  not  witty,  or  learned,  or  talkativa. 
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but  she  looked  very  soft,  and  occasionally  very 
arch  ;  and  when  she  did  speak,  implied  a  great 
deal  more  than  she  said.  All  girls  hated  her, 
for  she  occupied  the  gentlemen,  without  being 
so  openly  a  flirt,  that  they  could  console  them- 
selves by  thinking  **  any  body  can  gain  the 
attention  of  men,  who  will  go  such  lengths  to 
obtain  it,^  for  she  went  no  lengths.  Yet  most 
men,  and  all  women,  knew  it  was  not  simply  by 
superior  charms  that  she  did  attract  them. 

Pretty  as  Lucy  was,  pleasing  as  were  her 
good-humour  and  her  simplicity,  much  as  all 
men  admired  her  in  speaking  of  her,  it  was 
round  Lady  Selcourt  that  they  congregated; 
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Charles  is  very  fond  of  you,  Sophy ,^  she  added^ 
with  a  sigh, 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,  and  he  would  not  be  half 
so  fond  of  me,  if  others  did  not  flutter  around 
me,  as  you  call  it.  Nothing  keeps  a  man  up 
to  the  mark  so  well,  as  seeing  that  his  wife  is 
valued  by  others.  Do  you  not  invariably  see 
dawdhng  devoted  wives,  with  careless  indifferent 
husbands  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  devotion  ia  the 
way  to  fix  one's  husband,"  rejoined  Lucy,  in  a 
desponding  tone^ 

**  It  only  spoils  the  men,  Lucy.  Husbands 
are  things  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  hot  water, 
if  one  wishes  to  preserve  oneV  influence  over 
them,  which  every  woman  of  sense  must  per- 
ceive is  one  of  her  first  duties.  And  I  own 
I  should  not  like  to  be  considered  as  a  domestic 
drudge,  who  have  fulfilled  the  end  of  my  ex- 
istence when  I  have  provided  heirs  to  the 
estate,  can  keep  my  husband^'s  shirts  mended, 
and  know  precisely  when  the  kettle  boils.  Wo- 
men have  souls,  and  they  have  hearts,'"  (so  the} 
have  i  thought  Lucy)  '*  and  understandings — 
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sometimes  the  best  of  the  two — and  it  always 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  them  treated  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order!  People  do  not 
judge  for  themselves.  If  you  are  overlooked 
by  others,  your  husband  thinks  nothing  of  you ; 
if  others  admire  and  seek  your  society,  he  is 
proud  that  so  recherchee  a  person  is  his  wife. 
Of  course  I  would  not  have  any  woman  commit 
herself  by  word  or  deed.  As  you  know,  I 
would  not  walk  across  the  room  for  any  man 
that  breathes :  no  one  ever  saw  me  do  any  one 
thing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  our  sex ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not 
dress  well,  and  make  oneVself  agreeable.    Opi 
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can  never  sit  down  contented  with  a  bum-drum 
wife,  always  hemming  and  stitching  quietly  at 
home.  Unless  a  woman  has  nomething  in  h«r, 
the  husband  will  seek  for  amusement  abroad.*^ 

*'  This  is  rather  hard  upon  some  womtn 
though,  who  have  never  had  all  these  Hirtmtialiit, 
and  who  do  not  want  to  flirt,  but  would  fain 
giire  their  whole  hearts  to  their  husbands ;  at 
best  they  can  only  hope  to  be  last  of  many 
love^'* 

**  Why  you  could  never  have  expected  to  l)e 
your  husband's  first  love,  my  dear  !  Really  ! 
Lucy,  j^ou  are  the  oddest  mixture  of  romance 
and  worldly  wisdom,  that  ever  1  met  with. 
One  would  think  you  had  married  all  for  love, 
or  the  world  well  lost.  Yours  is  the  most  icn- 
timental  mode  of  making  a  good  parti  I  ever 
knew/' 

*'  I  was  not  alluding  to  myself,**  Lucy  hastily 
interrupted ;  for  she  dreaded  to  have  her  secret 
annoyances  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  any  one, 
especially  to  those  of  Sophy. 

**  Why  I  suppose  not ;  for  if  you  had 
wished  to  be  your  hu^band^s  first  love,  you 
would   have  chosen  a  youth  certainly  not   past 
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nineteen.  But  sometimes  you  have  such  a 
mdancholy,  sentimental  expression  in  your  face, 
L  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  you."^ 

'<  You  have  such  spirits,  Sophy !  I  think 
you  have  ten  times  the  spirits  you  had  when 
you  were  a  girl,  which  is  so  odd  I^  and  she 
thought  of  the  halcyon  days  of  donkeys  and 
puppy  dogs. 

**  Not  at  all  odd  i  M^en  one  is  a  girl,  one 
does  not  know  what  one's  fate  is  to  be;  and 
though  one  has  some  pleasant  and  agreeable 
hours,  one  has  mortifications  also ;  but  when 
one^s  fortune  is  made,  when  one  has  a  husband 
vbo  is  proiid  of  one,  and  (though   it   souodi 
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band  and  her  children  around  her,  in  the  bo- 
som  of  her  family,  skie  woul<]  not  have  thoufpht 
her  flow  of  spirits  so  enviable. 

Arguments,  the  unsoundocii  and  MiphUtry 
of  which  would  be  apparent  enough  at  other 
times,  appear  conclusive  and  convincing  when 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
moment.  Lucy  was  thoroughly  discontented 
with  her  hui^band,  and  her  own  manner  of  life; 
her  mind  was  unsettled — she  waa  in  a  state  of 
mortification,  while  at  the  same  time  Jie  thought 
more  lughly  of  her  own  charms  than  she  had 
ever  done  before.  She  saw  Sophy  with  half 
I' her  personal  beauty,  but  with  an  adoring  hua^ 
band  (for  she  had  succeeded  in  making  Sir 
Charles  admire,  as  well  as  fear  her ;  she  had 
enthralled  him,  and  lie  dared  not  even  struggle 
I  in  his  shackles,  but  appeared  to  look  on  them 
*  as  precious  ornaments) ;  and  she  also  saw  her 
recei%*ing  the  incense  of  that  conventional  com- 
plimentary manner  which  all  women  can  com* 
inand,  if  they  choose  to  require  it* 

If  she  had  been  happy  at  home,  she  would 

have  despised  and  condemned  such  unmeaning 

.itomage;  but  as  it  was,  hhe  did  nut  like  to  be 

tou  u.  c 
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altogether  eclipsed  by  Sophy,  and  her  mftnuer 
histiti€tively  assumed  a  tone  which  encouraged 
men  to  talk  to  her.  There  was  a  characteristic 
simplicity  in  her  view  of  subjects,  and  in  her 
mode  of  expressing  herself,  which  amused,  a& 
being  peculiar  to  lierself.  She  ventured  to  be 
droll.  She  was  pleased  at  success,  her  spirits 
rose»  and  she  began  to  think  that^  after  all,  one 
might  make  oneself  very  tolerably  happy  with- 
out the  romantic  affection  which  Milly's  story 
had  taught  her  to  sigh  after. 

Another  spring  arrived,  and  Lady  Montre- 
ville  went  to  London  with  the  full  intention 
of  shining  as  the  most  attractive  of  women,  and 
of  having  a  train  of  admirers — humble  ad- 
mirers, who  should  be  kept  at  a  most  respectful 
distance^  but  who  might  show  her  husband 
what  others  thought  of  her. 

She  had  little  difficulty  in  succeeding  in  her 
object.  With  rank  and  beauty,  a  lively  man- 
ner, and  a  husband  so  much  older  than  herself, 
tlie  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  off,  not  to 
attract  them.  Lionel  Delville  became  a  fre- 
quent visiter  in  St.  James's  Square*  He  no 
longer  found  it  impossible  to  pay  her  a  compU- 
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ment,  although^  as  yet,  he  dared  go  no  farther. 
Captain  Lyon  claimed  acquaintance  at  an  old 
friend.  Although  he  had  scarcely  found  out  f»hr 
was  alive  as  the  fourth  daughter  of  C^^lonel 
Heckfield,  he  proclaimed  her  the  nuift  fasci- 
nating of  her  sex,  as  the  Marchione»»»  of  Mon- 
treville.  Indeed,  he  insinuated  that  be  had 
been  the  first  to  discover  these  fascinations,  and 
to  point  them  oat  to  Lord  Montreville.  He 
affected  to  patronize  her  to  all  his  friends. 

Statesmen,  warriors,  poets,  were  to  be  found 

1  in  her  train.     Among  others,  Lord  Thorcaster, 

I  a  deep  pulitieian,  who  was  particularly  strong 

on  political  economy,  the  bullion  question*  the 

poor  laws,  and  free  trade.    She  was  quite  pretty 

I  enough  to  be  exceedingly  agreeable  to  thi^  man 

of  deep  reading  and  comprehensive  mind.     He 

did  not  make  love  —  no :    he  talked  polities ; 

j  but  her  eyes  were  so  blue,  and  her  teeth   so 

I  white,   that    he  thought  her  political  ftptrfus 

I  astonishingly  luminous ;    especially  when  one 

day  that  the  question  of  free  trade  was  diii- 

I  cussed,  she  exclaimed  in  her  simple  manner, 

"  Why  can   they  not  let  it  all   alone,  and 
then    every    body,    and    every   country,     will 
u2 
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naturally  manufacture  what  they  can  do  best, 
and  what  they  are  most  fitted  for ;  and  every- 
body will  buy,  where  they  can  get  the  best 
things  for  the  least  money.  That  must  be 
good  for  all  parties,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  this  fuss  about  duties  on  imports 
and  exports.*" 

"  My  dear  Lady  Montreville,  you  have  in 
one  sentence  condensed  all  the  arguments  that 
it  has  taken  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  years 
to  discuss.  I  have  urged  this  very  train  of 
reasoning  myself.  If  our  legislators  were  but 
endowed  with  the  clear  and  powerful  under- 
standing of  a    certain    vounET    and    beautiful 
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**  But  I  never  thought  upoo  the  subject 
before,  so  I  had  no  prejudices  to  sbmke  off;  I 
merely  said  what  struck  me  as  plain  and  ob- 
vious.^ 

'*  Indeed  !  astonishing  you  should  al  once 
seize  all  the  bearings  of  the  case-*^ 

Lucy  felt  a  little  like  M.  Jourdain,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all 
his  life;  and  was  rather  elated  at  finding  she 
was  so  clever.  She  had  heard  she  was  pretty, 
and  had  perceived  she  was  attractive^  and  had 
aometitnes  felt  that  she  amused^  but  slie  had 
never  before  been  told  she  was  clever. 

Lord  Thorcaster  waa  a  man  who  stood  higfi 

.  with  a  certain  set ;  his  suffrage  waa  decidedly 

worth  having,  for  he  was  reckoned  very  fas- 

I  tidious ;  and   Lucy  was  much  exaltetl  in   her 

[own  estimation  by  his  opinion  of  her  talents* 

[She  DOW  listened   with   attention   to  political 

discussions ;  fancied  she  greatly  preferred  such 

I  subjects  to  the  frivolous  conversation  of  women ; 

I  she   occasionally    retailed    the    arguments   she 

[heard  adduced  by  others  and  sometimes  ha- 

j^arded  an  opinion  of  her  own*  Lord  Thorcaster 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


J'ai  ?ii  line  joUe  remme  doQt  la  conversation  passoit  pour  ua 
enchuitement,  penonne  au  monde  ne  s'exprtmoit  commc  elle, 
c'^toat  ta  Tivactt^,  c'^toit  la  finesse  m&tne  qui  parlait :  Ic*  con- 
aoiiieun  ii*y  pouvaient  tenir  de  plaisir.  La  petite  v^rolc  lai 
viol,  elle  en  resta  cxtrememeiit  mELrqu^,  tjuand  la  pauvre 
i  repanit,  oe  n'^toit  pluK  qu*tine  babilhrde  incoinmode. 

MlRTVAITf. 


Although  im  consequences  attended  Lurd 
Thorca9ter*'s  admiration  of  Lady  Montreville,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  it  had  a  visible 
effect  upon  her  manners.  People  are  always 
more  vylnerable  to  flattery  with  regard  to  the 
merit  for  which  they  are  least  remarkable, 
than  with  regard  to  that  on  which  they  them- 
selves are  not  in  doubt.  Lord  Thorcaster's 
compliments  upon  the  strength  of  her  under- 
standing, caused  her  to  set  up  for  a  superior 
woman,  une  tile  forte,  and  she  sometimes  asto- 
nished those  who  knew  her  best,  by  having  a 
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decided  opinion  upon  some  subject  of  which 
women  are  seldom  supposed  competent  judges. 
This  little  fit  of  pretension,  if  it  did  not 
add  to  her  attractions,  tended  very  much  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  attracted.  It 
was  evident  there  must  be  vanity,  when  a  new 
character  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  shin- 
ing; and  this  conviction  gave  courage  and 
audacity  to  the  herd  of  aspirers  to  her  favour, 
who  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  bay  by  the 
candour  and  openness  of  her  manner.  The 
back  of  Lady  Montreville^s  opera  box  was 
always  thronged  with  men.  The  door  was 
constantly  opened,  and  quicHly  shut  again,  by 
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sequious  slave.  Open  conventional  galLyilrjrt 
and  cousinly  intimacy,  were  so  skilfully  blended, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  when  and  where 
real  gallantry  commenced.  She  was  proud  of 
the  admiration  of  the  oracle  af  statesmen,  moA 
pleased  with  the  devotion  of  the  oracle  of  fiuihJoii- 
She  was  the  life  of  society;  she  became  m 
great  talker,  and  her  spirits  rose  with  the  ex- 
ertion. Her  voice  was  by  nature  no  nwerily 
modulated,  that  no  one  could  be  tired  of  hear- 
ing it;  her  countenance  was  so  soft^  that  al- 
though she  occasionally  sported  ttie  most  Je- 
cided  opinions,  they  did  not  seem  traHchani^ 
when  delivered  by  her. 

If  success  in  the  great  world  could  oonstitule 
the  whole  happiness  of  any  person  with  na- 
turally good  feelings,  she  might  now  have  been 
happy.     But  was  she  so  ?    No, 

She  had  not  been  brought  up  without  some 
attention  to  religious  subjects.  She  always  went 
to  chttrch,  and  would  have  felt  unea»y  if  ^ 
had  omitted  to  do  so  ;  she  had  a  general  destnf 
and  resolution  to  do  what  was  right,  and  a 
horror  of  doing  what  was  wrong-  Uer  own 
domestic  discontents,   Sophy^s  arguments  and 
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example,  the  naturiA  dedre  tfter  happiness  in- 
herent in  ou^  liature,  and  the  vanity  which  is 
lurking  at  the  bottom  of  mdst  heirts,  had  com- 
bined to  lead  her  thus  fkr  on  the  road  to 
wrong ;  but  she  could  not  be  happy,  unless  she 
felt  satisfied  with  hei*self. 

She  often  thought,  ^  BRdw  cheerful  the 
Duchess  of  Alton  worth  is !  How  placid  she 
looks !  Nothing  ever  worries  her,  and  every 
thing  worries  me.  It  makes  me  unhappy  and 
discontented  with  myself  to  see  her  i^  and  the 
result  was,  that  she  frequented  her  quiet  and 
select  soiries  less  and  less ;  for  when  not  in  a 
whirl  of  engag^inent&,  she  invariably  felt  weary 
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Monti-e\nlle  saw  his  own  arti  practued   upon 
his  wife. 

He  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  tribe  of  gfne- 
ral  admirers,  for,  feeling  himself  not  imtnaeu- 
late,  he  instinctiTely  avoided  what  might  letid 
to  recrimination.  Ue  had  not  heeded  Lotd 
ThorcasterV  attentions,  for  he  was  oeariy  aa 
old  as  himself,  and  much  less  good4ooking;— * 
but  the  increased  devotion  of  Lionel  DelviUe 
gave  him  serious  uneasiness.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  had  felt  a  dread  of  his  particular 
friend,  and  had  sought  his  company  as  litde  la 
poMcihle,  since  he  married.  Until  now,  Lucy't 
manner  had  been  sucli,  that  she  might  safely 
have  bid  de6ance  to  the  most  malicious;  but 
the  revolution  which  the  last  few  weeks  had 
effected  in  her,  rendered  him  serious  and 
thoughtful*  Ue  was  uncertain  what  line  to 
take,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  not  parti* 
cularly  good-humoured,  and  frequently  spoke 
of  the  frivolity  and  the  vanity  of  women,  in  a 
manner  which  sounded  harshly  in  Lucy's  ears, 
when  she  thought  of  the  immorality  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  men. 
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Often  would  she  lament  having  ever  seen  the 
fatal  letter;  often  did  she  wish  herself  once 
more  deceived ;  often  did  she  look  back,  as  to 
a  happy  time,  to  that  when  she  sought  only  to 
please  her  husband.  She  almost  wished  to  be 
again  ruled,  and  thwarted  in  all  her  everyday 
pursuits;  for  she  now  thought  these  petty 
annoyances  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  satisfactory  sensation  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  good  wife,  and  the  hope  of  securing  the 
affections  of  her  husband.  It  was  with  sorrow 
and  regret  that  she  reverted  to  the  days  when^ 
she  did  so  sincerely  wish  to  secure  them.  Those 
days  were  gone — gone,  never  to  return  ! 
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She  no  longer  felt  bound  to  sacrifice  her 
own  tastes  to  his^  and  she  adopted  an  inde- 
pendent tone,  which  was  by  no  meani»  agnie* 
able  to  Lord  Montreville,  although^  by  having 
slackened  the  reins  when  first  he  feared  bis  own 
aberrations  were  discovered,  he  found  it  fome^ 
what  difficult  to  again  tighten  them. 

He  had  kept  his  resolution  of  breaking  oiT 
all  connexion  with  his  former  mistress ;  and  he 
began  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  most  exem- 
plary of  husbands,  to  forget  Lucy^s  devotion 
and  forbearance,  and  his  own  errors,  and  to 
feel  that  the  blame  lay  all  on  her  side* 

He  was  seldom  abeent  from  home;  and  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  constantly  coming  in  and 
out  of  the  drawing-room  during  the  morning. 
Lucy  felt  watched  and  !»U!»pected  —  unjustly 
suspected  by  him*  Her  spirit  rebelled  at  lb« 
unfairness  of  mankind.  Though  meek,  while 
she  was  anxious  to  please  the  husband  she  looked 
up  to,  the  sense  of  injury  had  aroused  in  her  a 
spirit  which  had  heretofore  lain  dormant ;  and 
strong  in  the  consciousness  that  she  did  nothing 
wrong,  she  did  not  alter  her  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  continued  to  admit  morning  visiters. 
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and  to  allow  Lionel  Ddvilk  to  lounge  away 
mtoj  aa  hour  in  St.  Jameses  Square,  before 
she  went  out  in  the  carriage. 

He  had  frequently  of  late  presented  her  with 
bouqu^s  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  flowers, 
which  he  professed  to  bring  with  him  from  his 
sister's  villa  at  Bodiampton;  and  Lucy  had 
no  scruple  in  accepting  the  nosq;ay  which  her 
husband^s  cousin  brought  from  the  country. 

It  so  happened  that  Lord  Montreville  one 
day  accompanied  some  ladies  to  GolviUe^s  nur- 
sery garden,  and  they  there  admired  a  row  of 
beautiful  nosegays,  which  were  delicately  tied 
up,  and  arranged  in  order.     They  wished  to 
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passed.  Fresh  flowers  were  procured,  «iid  the 
party  proceeded  on  their  ride. 

Lord  Montreville  returned  home  at  dressing 
time,  and  came  up*stairs  in  no  very  placid  frame 
of  mind  He  knew  so  much  of  the  vice  of  the 
world,  that  if  rou^  to  suspect  at  all,  he  sus- 
pected a  great  deal.  While  Lucy  was  the 
simple  unsophisticated  creature  she  once  wam^ 
he  rendered  justice  to  her  purity ;  but  with  him 
there  could  be  no  medium*  He  could  respect 
perfect  innocence,  but  the  first  bloom  of  that 
innocence  passed  away,  he  made  no  allowances 
for  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  but  fancied  it 
either  already  plunged,  or  on  the  point  of 
plunging^  into  reckless  vice* 

Wlien  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  first 
nght  which  greeted  his  eyes,  was  Lionel  Del- 
ville  assisting  Lucy  to  put  the  identical  nomgkf 
in  water,  that  it  might  be  fresh  for  the  even* 
ing^s  ball. 

Lord  Montreville  could  scarcely  command 
himself.  His  blood  boiled  to  his  fingers*  ends, 
But>  stronger  than  insulted  pride,  than  love, 
than  jealousy,  was  in  the  man  of  the  worid,  the 
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fear  of  appearing  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
atiother  man  of  the  world* 

To  an  indifferent  observer*  his  greeting 
would  have  appeared  perfectly  calm  ;  his  man- 
ner to  Lionel  cordial ;  that  to  his  wife  kind ; 
but  they  all  three  knew  the  world,  and  none 
was  deceived,  Lionel  saw  his  cousin's  feelings, 
and  was  annoyed,  for  it  would  be  vexatious  to 
have  his  pleasant  morning  visits  disturbed, 
and  quite  a  pity  that  Lady  Montreville's  home 
should  be  rendered  uncomfortable,  Lucy,  who 
had  learned  more  of  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  the  last  year  than  in  all  her 
previous  life,  also  perceived  Lord  Montre- 
ville's  inward  irritation  ;  and,  although  she  had 
nothing  really  to  reproach  herself  with,  her 
conscience  led  her  to  guess  pretty  accurately 
what  caused  the  storm  she  saw  impending. 

Lionel  felt  his  situation  as  third  distressing, 
and  did  not  linger  long  after  Lord  Montre- 
ville\s  entrance.  He  took  a  gay  and  sportive 
leave ;  Lucy  bade  him  remember  to  get  the 
new  march  from  his  military  band  ;  Lord  Mon* 
treville  added,  **  Mind,  you  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow, my  good  fellow  V* — the  door  closed. 
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Lord  Montreville  patiently  awaited  while  he 
heard  the  clank  of  his  boots  iiB  he  hurmxl 
down  the  stone  stairs;  he  waited  till  he  heart! 
the  porter  close  the  street  door  upon  binii  and 
then  turning  to  Lucy»  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
choking  calmness: — 

^<  Lady  Montreville,  this  wiU  not  do*  1 
must  put  an  immediate  stop  to  your  present 
mode  of  life.*" 

Lucy  could  not  help  feeling  frightened  out 
of  her  wits,  but  she  remembered  Alicia  Mow. 
bray,  and  she  remembered  that  Lionel  Dclvillc 
had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her,  and 
she  roused  herself  to  the  onset  with  a  feel- 
ing of  desperation^  and  of  contempt  for  her 
monitor. 

"What  will  not  do,  Ixird  Montreville? 
What  do  you  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
that  the  house  of  Montreville  should  be  dis- 
graced while  I  am  its  head;  and  that  I  *hall 
take  every  precaution  in  my  power  to  prevent 
such  being  the  case*^ 

**  Indeed,  Lord  Montreville  I  I  apjmive  of 
your  resolution,  and  agree  with  you,  that  all 
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who  bear  so  noble  a  name,  should  be  sans  peur^ 
tt  mm  reproc/ie." 

"  Madam  ^  aad  for  a  moment  he  looked 
fiercely  upon  her :  "  Whatever  you  may  mean 
by  that  insinuation,  you  may  reaiember  that 
bravery  is  the  virtue  indispensable  in  men, 
while  in  women  It  is— chastity  ;  and  I  tell  you 
fairly,  that  I  shall  not  be  the  convenient  hus- 
band of  a  wife  who  flirts  with  half  London, 
and  keeps  her  favoured  lover  tame  about  the 
house." 

•*  Heavens !  Lord  Montreville,  do  you  say 
such  things  to  me?  Do  you  dare  say  such 
things?"  Her  momentary  pride  was  gone; 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  clasp- 
ing  her  hands,  exclaimed :  **  Fool  that  I  was, 
I  mistook  polished  manners  for  real  refine- 
ment, and  fancied  those  coarse  and  vulgar, 
who  would  never  have  insulted  me  as  you  have 
doner 

"  It  is  certainly  a  pity  you  did  not  choose 
some  one  more  suited  to  your  unambitious 
taste ;  but  as  you  did  marry  me,  and  as  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  your  husband,  I  may  be 
allowed  some  controul  over  your  actions ;  and  I 
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therefore  repeat  it,  I  expect  you  wiU  conduct 
yourself  in  such  a  maaner,  as  is  consistent  with 
your  reputation  and  my  own,^ 

Lord  Montreville  left  the  room  with  cool- 
ness and  dignity  in  his  air,  but  with  rage  and 
indignation  in  his  heart.  Indignant  at  having 
been  reproached  by  the  creature  he  had  raited 
to  her  present  brilliant  situation,  and  whcisif 
conduct  latterly  had  destroyed  the  prttUgt 
which  her  behaviour  to  him  in  his  illness  had 
thrown  around  her. 

Lucy  remained  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
anger,  such  as  had  never  yet  overpowered  her. 
She  rushed  to  her  own  roomi  and  was  found  by 
Milly,  who  looked  in  to  ask  if  she  would  like 
to  have  the  child^  rocking  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  in  her  chair,  with  her  face  burieil 
in  her  hands,  and  sobbing  audibly. 

Milly  exclaimed  in  terror,  **Oh,  la!  my 
Lady,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  My  dear  yooag 
Lady,  my  sweet  Miss  Lucy,  what  has  bap* 
pened  ?  Do  speak,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy  ♦  what 
has  happened  to  any  of  the  dear  family  ?^ 

**  Milly,  I  am  miserable  \  I  am  the  most 
miserable  wretch  in  the  world  !"** 
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Oh  !  my  Lady,  don't  say  so  !  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  you  talk  in  that  way  J"' 

"Did  I  not  give  him  my  first  affections? 
Have  I  not  been  as  truly  devoted  to  him,  as  if 
he  had  loved  me  with  the  fervour  of  youth  ? 
Did  i  not  yield  to  all  his  old  bachelor  fancies  ? 
I  ask  you  J  Milly,  could  I  have  nursed  him  with 
more  tenderness,  if  he  had  been  as  dear  to  me, 
as  John  was  to  you  P  And  he  was  almost  as 
dear ;  yes,  it  was  with  my  whole  heart  that  I 
gave  myself  up  to  my  attendance  upon  him* 
And  what  do  you  think  has  been  the  return  I 
have  met  with  P  That  he  should  prefer  to  me 
a  mistress !  a  horrible,  wicked,  abandoned  wo- 
man, whose  very  vice  constitutes  her  charm  T 

**  Sure,  sure,  my  Lady,  somebody  has  told 
you  false  tales,     Tliis  can  never  be  true.*" 

'*  It  is  too  true,  Miily,  I  know  it  l  Would  I 
could  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  While 
1  was  shut  up  here,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  myself 
in  society,  but  passing  long  tiresome  days  of 
seclusion  and  dullness,  and  thinking  he  was 
attending  to  his  duties,  his  parliamentary  du- 
ties, the  good  of  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  his 
country,    he    was   carrying   on    this    shameful 
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affair.  During  my  ooiifiiiaiiait»  when  I  was  ill 
and  suffering,  he  was  aamsing  hiinself  in  the 
company  of  this  womaa.  Oh  i  it  makes  me 
sick  to  think  idl  I  ha^e  borne  it  all — I  have 
done  my  duty-— I  have  not  complained— I  have 
not  reproached  him  —I  have  sat  up  with  Urn 
night  after  night  in  his  illness — I  have  nol 
murmured !  And  now  it  is  he  who  reproachss 
me,  for  at  length  trying  to  make  mysdf  happy 
without  his  affections,  when  he  chooses  to  lavish 
them  upon  a  shameless  creature  !  He  is  angry 
with  me,  because  everybody  does  not  think  me 
as  little  agreeable,  and  as  little  charming  as  he 
does  !  He  would  wish  me  to  be  odious  and 
ugly,  to  justify  himself!" 

"  I  am  sure,  my  Lady,  nobody  that  knows 
you,  can  think  you  odious  or  ugly."' 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  if  people  will  think  me 
otherwise." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lady  ;  one  could  not  expect 
that  gentlefolks  should  not  think  you  a  goo<l, 
kind,  pleasant  lady,  as  you  are ;  nor  one  would 
not  wish  them  not  to  think  so  ;  but ^ 

"  But  what,  Milly  ?" 

**  Why,  my  Lady,  though  my  Lord  may  have 
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done  what  he  should  not  have  done,  still  my 
Lady  you  are  a  married  woman.'' 

^*  I  know  that,  Milly  ;  and  I  would  rather 
die  than  ever  be  led  to  forget  it.  If  1  had 
allowed  the  dandies  to  make  love  to  nie — if  I 
had  given  any  one  of  them  reason  to  imagine  I 
had  the  least  preference  for  him — ^if  I  had  in 
any  way  deserved  such  treatment ^' 

"  And  do  you  think,  my  Lady,  you  would 
be  any  the  happier  if  you  felt  you  did  deserve 
it?" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

So  tt  there  it  at  mvcfa  diflmiee  behreea  tbe  ttmmA  thftt  m 
friend  givetli,  and  that  a  man  ghreth  bimielf,  aa  there  it  he  t  wean 
the  conniel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  ia  no  aneh 
flatterer  as  a  man'a  aelf,  and  there  u  no  aoch  remedy  agataat 
flattery  of  a  inaii*8  self,  as  the  liberty  of  a  frieod. 

Lord   Bacon's   Essay;. 

Lucy  stopped  short.  There  was  something 
in  this  simple  answer  of  Milly's  that  overthrew 
all  the  chain  of  argument  with  which  she  was 
going  to  bewilder  herself.  She  looked  back, 
and  was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  how  little 
real  enjoyment  she  had  felt  from  all  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  last  season. 

"  Happiness,  Milly  !  I  have  done  with  hap- 
piness for  ever.  All  I  can  now  look  for  is 
amusement.*" 

"  Oh,  my  Lady,  depend  upon  it,  a  good 
conscience  is  all  in  all.  If  any  body  has  every 
blessing  this  world  can  afford,  it  is  of  no  use. 
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as  long  as  their  conscience  tells  them  they  have 
not  done  what  is  right ;  and  if  it  so  happens 
that  they  are  in  trouble,  why  a  good  conscience 
h  the  only  happiness  they  have  left.  It  is  not 
halls,  nor  plays,  nor  such  like,  that  can  cure 
trouble.  1  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lady,  for 
talking  so  to  you ;  but  indeed,  I  do  believe 
that  if  God  sees  any  of  us  poor  frail  creatures 
fighting  against  our  sorrow  with  a  pious  heart, 
He  will  help  us  to  bear  up  against  it,  and  we 
shall  feel  soraething  nearer  happiness  than  we 
e%^er  shall  by  amusing  ourselves  with  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  so  to  a  lady  like  you,  but 
I  am  an  old  woman,  and  I  love  you,  Miss 
Lucy ;  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
child  I  ^ 

"  Dear  Milly,  you  are  my  only  comfort,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  me  if  I 
had  not  you,  to  whom  I  could  open  my  heart. 
You  are  quite  right,  ami  1  am  sure  1  would 
not  do  any  thing  wrong  that  I  know  of 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  my  Lady;  but  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  what  you  once  said 
to  me  before  ever  you  was  married,  about  gentle* 
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men  talking  to  ladies,  and  ladles  beiog  talked  of, 
I  did  not  rightly  understand  you  at  the  time*** 

'*  What  can  you  mean,  Milly  ?** 

u  Why,  my  Lady,  I  scarce  know  how  to  idl 
you ;  but  since  you  have  let  me  make  so  bold 
as  to  speak  to  you,  I  did  hear  some  of  the  ser- 
vants   "" 

'*  The  servants,  Milly  I  what  on  earth  could 
the  servants  say  ?'*' 

**  Why  servants  will    talk,    my  Lady,   and 

1  there ^s  no  use  in  thinking  of  hindering  them; 

and  the  truth  i&,  I  heard  John  say  to  Thomas, 

*  So  my  Lady  has   taken   up  with  a  lover  at 

iJastr" 

**  Impossible  [  Milly." 

*'  Yes,  my  Lady,  it  is  true  enough :  and 
Thomas  made  answer,  *  1  thought  how  'twould 
be — many  ladies  make  a  show  of  being  better 
than  their  neighbours  at  first,  but  they  alt  will 
run  their  rig.'  ^ 

"Oh,  horrid!  horrid!  But  they  did  not 
mention  any  name  ?'* 

'*  Why,  yes,  tliey  did  indeed;  for  John  an- 
swered, *  He  supposed  my  Lord  would  not 
mind   it,  as  ^twas   all   in   the   family.^    ^  Not 
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mind  it  ?'  says  Thomas, ;  *  It 's  my  belief  my 
lord  will  kick  Mr.  Delville  out  of  the  bouse 
one  of  these  fine  days.'" 

"  Stop!  stop[  Milly»  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
another  word.  Oh  thaf  I  should  live  to  be  so 
spoken  of  by  my  own  servants  t  I  cannot  bear 
it  I  I  will  turn  them  all  away,  the  impertinent 
wretches  i'^ 

"  "Tis  shocking,  to  be  sure ;  but  them  Lon- 
dun  footmen,  they  stick  at  nothing.  And  ser- 
vants wiU  talk,  my  Lady  1  there  's  no  help  for 
it  — they  will  talk,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  talk 
ahout."" 

*'  But  there  is  nothing  to  talk  about.  Oh ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  I 
change  suddenly,  and  break  off  with  Ixird 
Montreville"'a  cousin,  it  will  seem  so  odd  ;  it 
will  justify  these  dreadful  suspicions;  and  be- 
sides, he  is  the  only  person  whose  society  is  the 
least  agreeable  to  me.** 

**  Oh,  la !  my  Lady  *  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  time 
you  should  not  have  so  much  of  his  c^jnipany*" 

**  But,  Milly,  he  never  pavs  me  half  as 
many  compliments  as  other  people  do ;  and  he 
never  ^id  a  word  like  being  in  love  with  me ; 
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and  he  never  ^poice  a  word  against  Lord  Mod* 
trevlUe ;  and  he  never  told  me  I  wai  too  young 
or  too  pretty  for  him— he  never  said  any  of  the 
things  I  have  been  put  on  my  guard  agahiil, 
as  being  the  first  advances  of  a  man  who  widiet 
to  flirt  with  a  married  woman ;  for  I  have  some- 
times watched  to  see  whether  he  did,  for  fear 
he  should  be  making  love  before  I  was  aware.^ 

*•  You  know  best,  my  Lady ;  but  I  should 
think  you  would  not  have  been  on  the  look-out 
for  it,  if  he  had  no  such  thing  in  hi^  head.^ 

"  Why,  Mill y»  you  are  a-s  bad  aa  all  the  retl 
of  the  world;  But  what  shall  I  do?  My 
husband  t^ys  I  must  not  go  on  ai^  I  have  done; 
and  then  he  has  asked  Mr.  Delville  to  dinner 
to-morrow — and  what  can  I  do?  What  can  I 
say  ?     How  am  I  to  behave  to  him  ?^ 

"  Sure,  my  Lady,  just  be  civil  and  pleasant*** 

*'  That  is  all  I  have  ever  been,  Milly  !  O 
dear!  O  dear!  If  I  had  but  married  iome 
good  young  man  who  had  loved  me  truly,  and 
whom  I  could  have  loved  and  respected,  as  I 
would  fain  love  and  respect  my  husband,  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  to  do  my  duty,  if  he 
had  been  ever  so  poor  and  humble  T* 
d9 
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"  Now  don't  you  be  fretting  in  this  way, 
my  Lady.  Some  has  one  trial,  and  some  ano- 
ther ;  and  people  always  think  their  own  trial 
the  hardest  to  bear.  I  thought  mine  were  very 
hard  to  bear  ;  but  in  all  my  troubles  I  had  one 
comfort — my  duty  always  lay  straight  before 
me — I  always  knew  what  I  ought  to  do,  though 
'twas  a  hard  matter  sometimes  to  do  it  without 
murmuring." 

**  I  will  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night !  Yet 
perhaps  Mr.  Delville  may  guess  why — I  had 
better  go.  By  the  by,  this  is  the  Duchess  of 
Altonworth's  evening  for  being  at  home.  I 
will  go  there.     It  will  not  seem  so  odd  as  not 
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filled  with  a  desire  to  do  what  was  Hght,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  strong  conviction  of 
her  own  wrongs,  and  in  consequence  a  fee!tO|r 
of  martyrdom. 

The  first  person  she  saw,  aa  she  entered  the 
Duchess*g,  was  Lionel  Dclville,  She  wan  not 
prepared  for  this,  and  it  annoyed  her  consi- 
derably. She  was  forced  into  his  iodety  be- 
fore  she  had  by  any  means  decided  on  the  line 
of  conduct,  or  rather  the  tone  of  manner,  (for 
the  whole  question  was  an  aflair  of  manner,) 
which  she  meant  to  adopt*  He  instantly  greet* 
ed  her  with  a  serious  air  of  tender  interest  and 
concern,  and  ventured  to  lcx)k  in  her  eyas  whh 
an  enquiring  expression,  as  if  he  expected  to 
ascertain  how  her  t^te-^-tete  with  Lord  Hontre* 
ville  had  gone  off.  His  eyes  disconcerted  her. 
She  was  distressed  at  meeting  them-  She  look- 
ed in  every  other  direction ;  but  although  she 
might  avoid  seeing  them  upon  her,  she  could 
not  avoid  feeling  them  upon  her.  She  made 
careless,  indifferent,  insipid  remarks,  in  rather 
a  higher  pitched  voice  than  was  common  to  her. 

Lionel  saw  that  she  had  been  li?ctured,  per^ 
ceived  that  she  was  no  longer  at  her  aaag,  axid 
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tcxjk  courage  from  her  evident  gine.  He  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  meeting  her  again  **  so 
soon ;"  said  he  had  come  to  the  Duchess^'s  be^ 
cause  he  had  imagined  it  likely  she  might  pre- 
fer a  quiet  party  to  a  ball  "  that  evening,'*^  and 
enquired  whether  he  might  call  "  as  usual." 
His  whole  air  had  in  it  something  confidential, 
as  if  there  existed  between  them  a  mystery, 
which  both  understood^  without  any  need  of 
explanation*  In  vain  Lucy  tried  to  be  easy, 
and  to  laugh — ^to  be  any  thing  but  mysterious. 
She  answered,  '*  Oh,  yes !'"  or  "  to  be  sure," 
and  "  I  suppose  so,""  in  an  affectedly  loud  and 
unconcerned  tone,  to  all  the  half-whisj>ered 
expressions  of  solicitude  which  he  was  pouring 
into  her  ear.  Whatever  subject  she  started, 
he  contrived  to  throw  a  shade  of  sentiment  over 
it.  She  thought  herself  safe  in  dashing  into 
the  last  speech  of  Lord  Thorcaster,  and  loudly 
declared  her  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  for 
she  had  passed  the  preceding  night  with  her 
head  through  the  ventilator  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  led  to  a  discussion  upon  elo- 
quence, and  Lionel  said  he  could  imagine  cir- 
cumstances in  which  there  might  be  more  elo- 
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quence  in  three  tborC  words,  ihao  in  oU  the 
flowing  seDteoces,  the  rounded  periodi,  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  employed  by  saget  ami 
senators  since  the  world  began .^ 

**  Eloquence  in  three  words  ?  What  can 
they  bcT 

He  kept  his  face  looking  straight  forward, 
but  uttered^  in  a  low^  clear«  musical  ToicTt 
which  reached  her  ear,  and  her**  alone,  **  What 
think  jou  of  the  three  words  *  I  love  you  ?^* 

Lucy  felt  hot  all  over;  but  she  rrjoiocd^ 
with  what  calmness  she  could  oomtnaod^  **  I 
should  say  those  three  words  conveyed  an 
agreeable^ — or,  perhapa,  a  disagreeable  fact, 
in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  eloquence." 

Lionel  saw  he  had  gone  too  far.  **  When 
your  little  boy  first  lisps,  '  Mama,  I  love  you  f 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  can 
be  eloquence  in  the  words." 

Lucy  fell  it  certainly  would  be  delightful  to 
hear  them  from  his  lips;  and  an  air  of  tender- 
ness  succeeded  to  her  confusion  ;  »he  liecame 
conscious  that  to  all  lookers-on  the  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  desperate  flirtation*     She 
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felt  her  cheeks  fiush ;  she  felt  her  eyes  gleam 
with  excited  emotions  of  all  kinds,  and  she  was 
afraid  to  raise  them  from  the  ground.  Lionel 
thought  her  eyelashes  quite  beautiful,  as  they 
almost  swept  her  cheek,  while  they  evidently 
only  veiled  the  brightness  beneath:  he  thought 
her  confusion  bewitching,  and  he  was  irresistibly 
attracted. 

The  Duchess  was  surprised,  and  grieved^  al 
the  change  which  she  feared  had  come  over 
Lady  Montreville,  during  the  last  few  weeks- 
Lucy  caught  her  eyes  upon  her,  and  read  iji 
them  an  expression  of  pity^  and  of  blame.  She 
could  not  bear  that  look.  Jumping  up  from 
her  seat,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  something 
particular  to  say  to  the  Duchess;  I  beg  you 
ten  thousand  pardons,"  and  she  left  hitn  in  the 
middle  of  a  tirade,  upon  the  folly  of  those 
who»  by  groundless  suspicions,  justify  what 
they  dread. 

He  remained  p/anlc^  and  bit  his  lips  in  pique 
and  provocation.  Lucy  meantime  passed  her 
arm  within  the  Duchess's,  and  saying  she  must 
arrange  with  her  some  plan  fur  seeing  the  DuK 
wieh  Gallery,  she  led  her  aside  and  sat  down  by 
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her.  <'  Do  not  look  at  me  with  that  i 
of  oountenaooe^  my  deer  Ducheie.  I 
bear  it  I  hare  enough  to  annoj  me,  and  I 
cannot  have  you  look  ao  odidly  and  unUndB^ 
upon  me.'* 

**  If  my  kioks  expreiacd  coldnem  or  unkind- 
ness,  they  bdied  me.  I  fed  any  thing  but 
indiflerence,  I  can  assure  you* 

**  Let  me  come  to  you  to>monrow  monungy 
and  promise  to  listen  to  a  long  history,  in 
which,  if  I  am  to  blame,  I  am  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning — indeed,  till  to-night,  I 
thought  myself  a  pattern  of  discretion  ;  but  I 
begin  to  think  I  may  have  been  a  little  impru- 
dent." 

"  Well,  we  cannot  discuss  that  point  just 
now,^  answered  the  Duchess,  smiling.  *'  Come 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  not  be  at  home 
to  any  one  else."" 

Lucy  kept  close  to  the  Duchess  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  did  not  give  Mr.  Delville  any 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  again.  The 
next  morning  she  breakfasted  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  at  twelve  o^'clock  she  went  to  the 
Duchess,  resolved  to  tell  her  her  whole  history, 
d5 
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I  not  tlimk  fttidfai] 
^^todiould  tlaiik  tha 
I  in  yoursdC"* 

Tes;  tluU  there  k!    I  mamfftL  mj  \ 
^^      loved  me  then.  And  wkj  mm^  wm 

That  is  the  iUmgt 
^^iding  out  when  a  ' 

^  And  how  can  I  be  coDfgpted  ?     ThM  i 
^«t  depend  upon  lae."' 

''  Not  eiurtly.    Bat  do  jam  aot 
Tmm  haWng  been  oiartified  ai 
jrou  have  Hjught  for  gratificatioQ  to  m 
abroad,  that  you  haTe  wished  to  be 
conoeming  your  own  attractioM?" 

«<  Why,  perhaps  1  laa^.    It » to  nortifjiBg. 
you  know,  to  be  married  to  a  aiaD  oU  i 
to  be  one's  father,   and  theo  tliat  he 
neglect  and  despise  one     I  jtist  did  want  to 
aiscertain  that  the  fault  was  not  in   me,  but 
that  it  was  all  owing  to  bis  bad  taste.     Ob 
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to  ask  ber  adviee^  and,  if  pomUe,  to  fcdlow 
it.  She  did  not  fed  as  if  there  would  be  any 
great  difficulty  in  giving  up  the  attentions  of 
others,  but  she  felt  she  could  not  acoomi^ish 
being  the  affectionate  wife  she  once  was,  if  that 
should  be  the  thing  required  of  her. 

When  she  found  herself  alone  with  the 
Duchess,  she  told  h^  her  tale  of  woe  and 
iigury.  *^  Now  what  can  I  do  ?  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  last  night 
Mr.  Delville  did  seem  inclined  to  make  love, 
though  just  when  I  thought  it  was  really 
coming,  he  turned  the  conversation,  and  talked 
about  my  child.     However,  I  am  not  at  this 
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did  not  feel  afraid  of  any  conftructboft  pui 
upon  this  thing  and  that  thing ;  and  jct  I  aoi 
sure  I  was  not  half  so  attentive  to  appe^faaottv 
and  did  not  think  half  aa  much  about  thcoi*^ 

^^  I  should  think  then  there  mint  bt  •one 
change  in  yourself,^ 

^*  Yes;  that  there  i§ !  I  thought  my  hit»- 
hand  loved  nie  then,  and  my  itudy  waa  to 
please  him.'" 

''  That  is  the  thing  !  Men  have  such  tact 
in  finding  out  when  a  woman  i»  dijcooteii|ed  at 
home,^ 

^*  And  bow  can  I  be  contented  ?  Thai  doe* 
not  depend  upon  me.'" 

^'  Not  exactly.  But  do  you  not  think  that 
Irom  having  been  mortified  at  bome^  perhaps 
you  have  nought  for  gratificatioii  to  your  vanity 
abroad,  that  you  have  wished  to  be  re-aaftuml 
concerning  your  own  attractionfl  f*^ 

**  Why,  perhaps  I  may.  It  is  so  mortifying, 
you  know,  to  be  married  to  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  one's  father,  and  then  that  he  should 
neglect  and  de«pbe  one.  I  ju»t  did  want  to 
ascertain  that  the  fault  waa  not  in  me,  but 
that  it   was  all  owing  to  his  bad   taste*     Ob 
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dear  f  whj  was  I  dazzled  with  rank  and  fa- 
shion, poiished  manners,  and  gcxxi  breeding. 
I  was  at  the  play  the  other  night,  and  I  was 
so  struck  with  those  lines  of  Anne  Boleyn'a, 
that  I  came  home  and  learned  them  by  heart 

I  sii«v  ^  beUrr  to  be  lovrly  born. 
And  nofe  wiik  bumble  lirers  in  coQteiit, 
Tbua  to  be  peiied  up  in  a  glistering  ^ef 
And  wen  a  golden  sorrow. 

If  I  had  but  married  an  honest,  true-hearted 
man,  with  ardent  affections ;  one  to  whom  I 
had  been  all  the  world,  as  he  would  have  been 
to  me,  1  could  have  buffeted  cheerily  through 
the  storms  of  life,  hand  in  hand  with  him/" 

**  And  how  many  of  your  acquaintance  are 
blessed  with  the  fate  (which  I  grant  you  is  the 
happiest  in  the  world)  for  which  you  so  fre- 
quently sigh  ^^ 

<*  You  are.^ 

**  So  I  am  !  but  do  not  fancy  I  have  not  had 
my  share  of  sorrow,  though  I  am  cheerful,— 
more  than  cheerfuU — and  most  grateful  for  my 
very  large  share  of  hap|>ines5.  But  remember 
1  lost  a  son,  my  ^r^t^boru^  in  the  full  vigour  of 
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yo^th  and  intellect ;  one  who  «m  dl  thmi  m 
mothers  love  or  pride  could  wish  or  drimai* 
God  grant  you  may  be  spared  that  trial,  my 
dearest  Lady  Montreville  !^ — ber  voice  lUlend 
as  she  spoke*  "  Depend  upoo  it  all  oiJMra  an 
light  io  oompariflOQ.  Not  thai  I  nomMV* 
Heaven  knows  that  I  bow  in  submiisioo,  and 
acknowledge  myself  slUl  a  penon  lo  be  rwvieii  ; 
but  you  need  not  envy  me  so  very  mudi»**-  and 
a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye. 

Lucy  thought  of  her  boy*  and  trmibkd.  Sbt 
confessed  to  herself  she  had  mvt  yfl#Hfitfly 
prized  the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  her.  She 
thought  aUo  that  what  Milly  had  laid  to  her 
was  very  irue^ — **  Some  have  one  trial,  $vmm 
another."" 

*^  You  will  not  find  many  more  to  fortunate 
in  their  marriage  as  I  am,^  added  the  Ducheta. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  John  Ashton.'^ 

"  They  have  been  married  four  moothi  and 
a  half  r 

*'  Well  then,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton-'* 

'*  Yes,  they  are  very  happy  now.  He  mar- 
ried her  from  pique,  because  my  nieoe  Jemima 
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htm.  Biit  it  has  turned  out  particu- 
Itflj  well,  and  Mrs.  Stanton  suits  him  ten  times 
bettar  than  Jetnima  would  have  done/' 

"  Oh  I  should  not  like  to  have  been  married 
out  of  pique!  Well  then!  those  dear  old 
soiik  the  Hartleys.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
Amm  toddling  so  eozily  down  the  hill  together. 
He  is  chaiming,  and  so  fond  of  her  !^* 

*^So  he  IS*  Bui  the  greater  part  of  his 
youth  was  spent  in  devotion  to  other  women. 
However,  her  gentleness  and  patience  have 
their  reward  at  last.  He  loves  her  now  as  she 
deaenres,'* 

**  Oh  I  I  cannot  emulate  her  there-  I  cannot 
wish  to  win  back  the  affections  of  a  person  I 
have  left  off  respecting ;  but  indeed  I  wish  to 
do  my  duty.  I  have  the  most  ardent  desire  to 
be  a  virtuous  wife,  if  I  cannot  be  a  loving  one,'' 

"  Well  now  i  to  begin,  you  must  constantly 
and  invariably  repress  vanity.  Vanity  is  the 
stumbling  block  of  most  women.  A'snily  has 
led  more  women  astray,  than  feeling,  or  vice, 
or  any  thing  else.  You  must  give  up  showing 
your  husband  you  can  charm  others." 

Sophy  told    me  that  was  the  way  in  the 
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world  to  keep  aae»  hudbmd  f  Nol  that  I  did 
it  exactly  with  tlie  rieir  of  keepiog  htm,  far 
I  had  given  up  that  poinl,  biii  I  (fid  wkk  te 
show  him  what  he  hmi  kMt.** 

*^  My  dear  Lady  MofilreriUe,  jroo  hmyrm  brra 
playing  a  dangerous  game*  By  y^Hir  own  coo- 
feuioii  then,  vanity  baa  been  the  true  wam^ 
spring  of  your  actioiii  of  late  T 

'*  Oh^  not  quite  !  only  a  little ;  but,  wiitr  alt, 
what  can  be  done  without  a  little  bit  of  Yanily  ? 
As  Sophy  says,  ewery  body  would  tit  iC01,  and 
do  nothing ;  people  would  no€  try  to  be  pleaa* 
iug  and  clever ;  heroes  would  not  figlit ;  l^gi^ 
lators  would  not  legiUate ;  there  would  be  no 
arts,  or  sdencea,  or  improfiBMaia  fa  the  world* 
Sophy  says  vanity  is  as  oeeesttry  in  tlM  m^ 
notny  of  the  mind,  as  fire  in  the  meummmy  wi 
the  world.  That  without  it  all  things  would 
stagnate.'** 

*«  Very  true  !  But  like  firct  if  oooe  allowrd 
to  get  beyond  your  cootrouU  it  ngrs^  destroys^ 
and  devours  every  thing.  like  fm^  il  ia  the 
best  of  servanU,  the  worst  oCoMit^m*'* 

'^  Oh,  fio  it  is  !  If  1  could  but  have  thought 
of  that  when  Sophy  and  I  have  been  talking  1 
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but  as  I  could  not  answer  her,  I  thooght  her 
arguments  were  unanswerable-  Well  then,  I 
will  not  give  way  to  vanity  any  more.  I  al- 
ways was  taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so, 
till  Sophy  persuaded  me  one  ought  to  try  to 
be  agreeablej  that  it  was  a  doty  one  owed  to 
society.  Still,  how  shall  I  get  through  our 
dinner  to-day  P  My  husband  so  angry  !  and 
Mr,  Delville  to  be  one  of  the  party  r 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  to  do  P  Go  home  to 
Lord  Montreville,  and  ask  him  how  he  wishes 
you  to  behave  to  his  cousin,  and  assure  him 
you  are  ready  to  follow  his  directions  in  all 
respects.'^ 

**  What !  quite  humble  myself  before  him, 
as  if  I  was  an  erring  wife,  and  he  an  immaculate 
angt'l  ?  Oh,  my  dear  Duchess,  I  scarcely  think 
I  can  do  that !     Think  of  Alicia  l*" 

**  But  your  husband  having  failed  in  his  du- 
ties, is  no  reason  you  should  not  perform  yours. 
Your  vow  was  not  conditional.  Your  duties 
remain  the  same.  Moreover,  asking  Lord 
Montreville  how  he  wishes  you  to  conduct 
yourself,  is  not  expressing  any  approbation  of 
his  conduct.     In  short,  it  is  the  right  thing 
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to  do,  and  you  will  find  joundt  happier,  if 
you  do  what  is  right,  simply  because  it  is  right, 
than  you  can  be  in  any  other  way.^ 

''  That  is  just  what  Milly  said  !"*  excbdmed 
Lucy.  ^*  And  if  you  and  Milly  both  say  so, 
it  must  be  true.  I  will  drive  home  as  fast  as  I 
can,  and  catch  him  before  he  goes  out.** 

Lucy  rang  for  her  carriage,  and  kissing  the 
Duchess  with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  sym- 
pathy and  good  advice,  she  hurried  away,  and 
went  straight  into  Lord  Montreville^s  moming- 
rooni,  without  giving  her  pride  time  to  rise  up 
again  within  her  bosom. 
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When  all  is  done  ami  eaid, 

In  the  end,  this  shall  joa  find, 
lie  most  of  all  doth  bathe  in  blis* 

That  hath  a  qukt  miad. 

Our  wealth  teavei  ua  it  de&th. 

Our  kinsmen  at  the  grave  ; 
But  Tirtuefl  of  the  mind  unto 
The  Heavenis  with  as  we  have. 

Thomas  Lord  Valx,  1521* 

11  n'y  a  lien  qui  rafraichisse  le  sajig  comme  avoir  s&  eviler  de 
f ai re  une  so itise * -^ L a  B n vv i  n £ . 


Lord  MontrisVILLE  was  sitting  before  a 
table«  covered  with  papers  and  books,  with  a 
novel  open  before  him,  of  which  he  had  not 
turned  over  a  leaf  for  at  least  thirty-six  mi- 
nutes. He  was  thinking  how  innocent  Lucy 
had  been  when  first  he  had  married  her;  he 
was  lamenting  the  total  change  which  he  be* 
lieved  had  taken  place  in  her  j  he  was  wonder- 
ing how  far  fihe  had  become  acquainted  with 
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hiB  oonnexion  with  Alicia  Mowbray,  and  he 
confessed  to  himself  that  he  could  date  the 
alteration  which  he  had  perceived  in  her,  from 
the  period  when  she  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving that  fatal  letter.  That  she  had  read  it, 
was  now  evident,  from  her  taunting  allusion  the 
preceding  day.  He  was  persuading  himself 
that  pique  and  jealousy  might  have  driven  her 
to  flirtation,  and  he  did  not  feel  so  chilled,  so 
awed,  so  daunted,  a^  when  her  measured,  cold, 
though  dutiful  behaviour  had  made  him  paiiK 
fully  aware  of  his  own  errors,  and  of  her  me- 
rits. Neither  was  he  so  indignant,  as  when,  in 
his  anger,  he  attributed  the  wliole  change  to 
mere  indifference  to  himself,  and  love  of  the 
admiration  of  others. 

Aj*  Lucy  approached  him,  her  cheek  was 
slightly  flushed  ;  her  clear  blue  eyes  looked  full 
at  him,  with  a  gentle  but  determined  expres> 
sion  which  seemed  to  say,  I  have  no  thought 
which  shuns  the  light,  em^uire,  and  my  heart 
shall  be  laid  open  before  you. 

**  Lord  Montreville,^  she  said,  *'  you  were 
angry  with  me  yesterday  for  seeing  so  much  of 
your  cousin  Mr.  Delvilie.    You  have  asked  hitn 
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**  Answer  me  honestly,  —  Ha*  not  Lionel 
Delville  made  love  to  you  ?" 

^^  I  have  no  wish  but  to  answer  hooe^y. 
Yesterday  morning  I  should  have  coid,  never; 
and  even  now  I  can  scarcely  say  he  hai,  though 
yesterday  evening,  when  I  met  htm  at  tbe 
Duches6\  his  manner  wat  changed.  I  think 
that  if  1  had  given  him  any  encouragement,  be 
would  have  made  love  to  me ;  and  it  ia  in  oofw 
sequence  of  finding  ycu  were  so  far  justified 
in  your  suspicions,  th'it  I  now  come  to  yoUf 
and  beg  you  will  direct  my  conduct  My  wiih 
is  to  fulfill  my  duties.  I  am  convinGcd  that  by 
so  doing  alone  one  can  know  bap]>ineiis,'*^<ir  rs- 
ther  contentment, — (for  she  felt  at  that  nomecit 
that  life  presented  but  a  blank  and  dieerl«i 
prospect  to  her»)  happioew  I  have  long  oeaaed 
to  look  for."" 

**  Lucy !  this  is  not  kind,  or  flattering  to  roer 

I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  it  is  the  fact  f*^ 

I  She  sat  down,  half  overcome  by  her  feelings  of 

determined  duty,  and  of  self-anmniacratioii. 

'*  Lucy,  why  should  you  not  be  bafipy  ?" 

"  Cannon  ask,  Ltird  Montreville?'™  and  the 

ive  bim  a  glance,  in  which  the  flash  of  indig- 
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nation  was  tempered  by  a  reproachful  tear, 
which  swam  in  her  eye. 

'*  Oh,  Lucy!  do  you  allude  to  that  — that 
letter — which  you  so  unfortunately ?** 

**  Yes,  I  do  alkide  to  that  letter,  which  I  so 
unfortunately  saw  ;  and  to  that  woman,  that 
shameless  woman,  whom  you  prefer  to  me. 
But  1  do  not  wish  to  reproach  you  —  the  time 
is  gone  by.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  being 
the  neglected  wife  of  a  faithless  husband.  But 
I  wish  to  do  my  duty  for  my  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  my  conscience.  Tell  rae  what  to 
do,  and  I  will  do  it ! " 

"  Lucy,  I  never  preferred  that  woman  to 
you.  I  have  never  seen  her  since  we  left 
Wales,  and  I  never  will  see  her  again  as  long 
as  1  live." 

**  I  am  very  glad  for  your  own  sake  to  hear 
you  say  so.  For  whatever  you,  and  other 
fashionable  men  may  think,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured it  is  a  great  sin  —  though  I  have  latterly 
been  so  bewildered  about  right  and  wrong,  and 
I  have  tried  so  to  find  excuses  for  those  around 
me,  that  I  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
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Duchess,  and  for  Milly,  I  should  sc«rceljr  trnvc 
kDOwn  which  was  which." 

LfOrd  MoQtreville,  though  not  a  strict  mo^ 
ralist,  could  not  help  being  struck  with  these 
few  words,  which  so  forcibly  expressed  the 
mode,  by  which  the  most  amiable  become  ood- 
tamioated  by  bad  examples.  He  felt  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  thus  trying  to  rvoon- 
cile  tnorality  to  practice,  instead  of  practice  lo 
morality. 

A  pause  ensued.  Had  Lucy  been  in  loire 
with  her  husband^  most  likely  her  heart  would 
have  entirely  softened  towards  him ;  and  thougli 
she  would  have  poured  forth  a  mucli  more 
Tebement  torrent  of  reproaches,  she  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  restore  him  to  his  fortner 
place  in  her  affections.  As  it  was,  she  heard 
his  assurance  with  satisfaction,  but  with  calm^ 
ness.  It  did  not  produce  any  instantaneous 
revulsion  in  her  feelings.  It  did  not  now  affect 
her  as  it  would  have  done  on  the  evening  at 
Caerwhwyddwth  Castle,  when  his  silence  had 
so  seared  her  heart  Since  then  she  had  had 
leisure  to  look  back  upon  her  marriage,  and  to 
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AecTpber  m^kml  her  fiediii^  had  theo  been,  and 
to  becofse  oooTiDeed  bow  little  of  real  love  there 
was  in  her  prefefeoce  of  him.  She  now  knew 
how  easilj  we  can  decetre  ourselves.  The  i^pell 
was  broken  !  The  halo  her  own  imaginatian 
had  thrown  around  him  was  dispersed. 

Although  with  a  mind  so  naturally  well  dis- 
posed as  her'%  if  his  cooducl  had  always  been 
such  as  to  ensure  her  respect,  the  spell  would 
never  have  been  broken,  the  halo  never  dis- 
persed, still  it  was  not  at  her  option  again  in 
conjure  up  the  one,  or  to  invest  him  with  the 
other*  She  saw  him  as  he  was ;  but  he  was 
the  father  of  her  child,  and  she  rejoiced  that 
the  silence  and  reserve  which  had  so  long  been 
maintained  between  them,  was  at  length  broken 
through.  She  did  not  wish  it  should  ever  be 
resumed,  and  she  continued  — 

"  I  hope  we  now  both  wish  to  perform  our 
duties,  and  I  really  need  your  instructions  with 
reipect  to  my  behaviour  to  Mr.  Dehille.'' 

At  this  inoieent  Lord  Monlreville  felt  his 
own  errors  hail  been  so  much  more  serious  than 
her's,  that  he  was  grateful  to  her  for  express- 
ing herself  as  if  they  each  had  something   to 
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forget  and  to  forgive,  and  his  jealous  feeltngt 
had  vanished  into  thin  air  before  her  candour 
and  sincerity^  in  a  manner  wliich  surprised 
himself. 

**  Lucy,**  he  said,  ••  I  trust  to  you;  there 
can  be  no  deceit  under  that  open  brow*  I 
haTe  known  many  women,  but  none  so  Iree 
from  guile — m  single-hearted  as  yourself  You 
are  now  aware  that  LioneFs  attentions  to  you 
have  given  me  uneasiness,  and  I  feel  convinced 
you  will  conduct  yourself  as  you  ought  to  do, 
I  only  wish  you  felt  the  same  confidence  in 
me." 

**  Indeed,  Lord  Montreville,  if  you  assure 
me  you  have  broken  off  all  connexion  with  that 
woman,  I  implicitly  believe  what  you  say.  But 
to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I  cannot  get  over  your 
having  ever  done  any  thing  so  wicked.  I  may 
be  able  to  forgive  the  insult  to  myself;  but  how 
can  I  look  up  to  you  as  I  once  did,  when  I 
know  you  have  been  led  into  such  wickedness?** 

"  Dear  Lucy,  you  do  not  know  with  what 
free  notions  men  are  educated;  you  do  not 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  shake  off 
a  woman  who  has  once  acquired  power  over 
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him,  and  who  tries  to  get  him  back  into  her 
toih ,  even  although  the  inclination  he  has  once 
felt  for  her  has  long,  long  passed  away/' 

"  Then  it  was  not  since  your  marriage  that 
you  first  became  acquainted  with  her  ?^ 

"  No !  When  I  married,  I  meant  never  to 
see  her  again*  It  was  her  distress,  and  mere 
pity  for  her  wants  and  miseries,  that  ever  led 
me  back  to  her.  I  did  not  then  know  what  you 
really  were.  I  thought  you  beautiful  and  gen- 
tle;  but  it  was  not  till  later  that  1  learned 
to  honour  you  as  a  being  of  a  hober,  higher 
nature,  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with.  At  the 
very  time  when  you  shut  up  your  heart  from 
me,  mine  was  filled  with  admiration,  respect, 
and  aifection  for  you.  Half  the  jealousy  I  felt 
was,  I  l>elieve,  sorrow  to  see  the  first  and  only 
being  in  whose  unsullied  purity  I  had  tirmly 
bebeved,  on  the  point  of  becoming  contaminated 
by  collision  with  the  world/' 

Lucy  was  touched  by  this  homage  to  the 
rectitude  of  her  intentions,  and  she  tliought 
there  would  be  something  satisfactory  in  re- 
deeming her  whole  sex  in  his  estimation.  She 
also  thought  if  she  could  lead  tiim  to  see  the 
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real  guilt  of  those  errors  which  he  hjul  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  so  venial,  slie  fthouUl  be  pr«>- 
motiog  his  welfare  in  tfaia  world  and  the  next. 
With  these  feelings  she  answered  smilingly,  *'I 
am  glad  you  entertain  such  a  good  opinion  of 
me,  and  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  forfeit 
it.    You  shall  continue  to  respect  meJ^ 

*'  And  to  love  you,  dearest  Lucy*  Though 
I  could  not  have  reached  the  age  at  which 
I  married,  without  having  been  in  love  before, 
still,  to  love  you  aa  I  never  loved  any  woman 
but  you — ^^ 

"  Thank  you,^  answered  Lucy,  and  aiw 
sighed  to  think  that  his  tendemeas  awakened 
no  corresponding  emotion  in  her  bosom ;  that 
it  was  forgtveiie8a»  aatisfaction,  kindness,  that 
she  felt—- but  no  responi^ive  love* 

On  the  contrary,  the  word  rather  chilled  her, 
&r  she  felt  it  impossible  to  return  the  senti* 
ment  expressed,  and  she  hastily  added,  *^  Well, 
good  Vye,  I  see  your  horses  in  the  street,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  the  child  to  play  with  the 
Duchess  of  Alton worth^s  grandchildren/'* 

They  parted  in  kindness,  and  they  met  again 
before  dinner  in  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
bS 
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Lionel  Delville,  who  had  calculated  upon 
finding  Lucy  alone,  as  Lord  Montireville  was 
apt  to  be  late  for  dinner,  entered  the  apartment 
before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
arrived.  At  first,  he  thought  the  old  fellow 
must  be  very  jealous  to  have  made  so  unusual 
an  exertion  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  a  per- 
fect understanding  subsisted  between  them,  and 
that  Lord  Montreville^s  countenance  no  longer 
betrayed  any  sign  of  uneasiness  at  his  approach. 

He  sat,  as  usual,  by  Lady  Montreville  at 
dinner,  and  he  again  found  the  open  straight- 
forward manner  which,  when  first  he  met  her, 
had  so  completely  baffled  him*     The  gene  and 
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to  appreciate  her  behaviour  on  the  present 
occasion,  Liond  saw  the  game  was  up,  and 
had  the  tact  to  slip  back  into  the  open  coo* 
ventional  gallantry,  from  which  he  had  been 
gradually  advancing  into  serious  gallantry. 

Lucy  that  night  retired  to  her  room,  satis- 
fied with  herself,  thoroughly  convinced  tliat 
every  effort  made  in  the  cause  of  virtue  pro- 
duces its  own  reward,  resolved  to  be  thankful 
for  the  blessings  she  possessed,  and  strong  in 
the  determination  to  do  her  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  in  which  she  was  placed  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  could  not  deny  to  herself,  that 
the  duties  of  those  who  are  united  to  a  person 
suited  to  them  in  age,  disposition,  and  pursuits, 
are  the  most  easy  to  fulfiL 

Lord  and  Lady  Montreville  have  lived  many 
years  in  comfort  and  good  fellowship.  Lady 
Montreville  is  the  best  of  mothers,  and  finds  in 
the  sportive  tenderness  of  her  children,  happi- 
ne^-is  far  beyond  the  contentment  which  at  one 
time  was  all  to  which  she  dared  aspire.  Yet 
sometimes,  as  she  watches  the  innocent  gambols 
of  her  two  lovely  little  girls,  she  sighs  to  think 
those  halcyon  days  of  youth,  which  to  herself 
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were  days  of  such  unalloyed  joyousnessj  cafinot 
last  for  ever  I  and  that  the  time  must  assuredly 
come,  when  they  too  will  think  of  love  and 
marriage. 

Such  reflections  were  passing  through  her 
mind,  when  she  one  day  exclaimed  to  Milly, 
**  Nurse,  how  sorry  I  shall  be  when  those 
children  grow  up,  and  one  has  to  go  through 
for  them  all  the  agitations  attendant  upon 
lovers,  and  going  to  be  married.  Marriage  is 
such  a  lottery,  you  know  I"'' 

'*  Ah,  well !  I  shall  be  dead  and  buried 
before  ever  that  time  comes ;  but  whatever  you 
do,  my  Lady,  be  sure  they  choose  gentlemen 
that  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Ah  1  bless  their  little  hearts  !*'  she  added,  as  she 
followed  their  light  graceful  forms  with  eyes  of 
pride  and  tenderness,  **  they  may  grow  up  ever 
so  pretty — as  pretty  as  yourself,  my  Lady,  and 
they  can't  be  much  prettier;  but  it''s  a  poor 
hold  a  woman  has  over  a  man,  if  it^s  only  the 
hold  her  own  beautiful  face,  sweet  manners, 
and  gentle  temper  can  have.  It  is  to  the  man's 
good  principles  a  woman  must  look,  to  keep 
her  husband  constant  and  true  to  her." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

So  I,  by  vent' reus  friendship  led, 

Would  fain  thy  dauntless  valuar  »iDg, 
Kesistles!^  as  the  tempest's  ^ing 
That  wave  on  wave  does  dashing  fling 

Upon  the  shore. 
Yet  mild  thy  soul  as  breath  of  spring 

When  war  is  o'er. 

Unpuihihed  Pofmt. 

One  evening  in  the  winter  of  182 — ,  a  large 

party  of  the  officers  of  the dragoons  were 

dining  together  in  the  best  room  of  the  (ireen 
Dragon,  the  principal  inn  of ,  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Ireland.  The  district  around  was 
under  military  law,  but  though  occasional  out- 
rages marked  the  wild  and  turbulent  spirit  which 
b5 
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ragnedj  since  their  arrival  in  their  present  quar- 
ters no  disturbances  had  taken  place  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  cause  them  serious  alarm  ;  and  it 
appeared  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  agitators  to  excite  tumult,  men's 
passions  would  subside,  and  affairs  resume  their 
wonted,  if  not  happy,  current.  To  men  under 
such  circumstances,  without  danger  to  animate, 
or  occupations  to  interest  them,  dinner  is  a  meal 
of  much  importance,  and  the  youn»T  comets  or 
captains  were  busily  employed  in  dispelling 
their  eftnui  according  to  the  received  rule*  of 
social  indulgence. 

Some  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
had  been  invited  to  join  the  mess,  and  as  the 
generous  wine  passed  quickly  round,  many  a 
loud  laugh  and  many  a  light  jest  told  the  gay 
and  unconstrained  merriment  of  the  festive 
meeting.  There  was,  however,  one  individual 
at  the  table,  who,  though  he  apparently  shared 
in  their  mirth,  and  though  no  trace  of  uneasi- 
ness  on  his  brow  betrayed  the  working  of  the 
mind  within,  looked  upon  the  proceedings  of 
his  young  friends  and  their  guests  with  feeHngs 
of  an   anxious   nature.      Their   commanding* 
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officer  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warenoe,  feared  thit 
he  oould  perceive,  amid  the  jojouRnesa  of  their 
good-humoured  revel ry»  impending  discord  and 
confusion. 

Wamine,  though  young  in  years,  waa  a  gaU 
lant  and  very  distinguished  ofSecr.  He  hail 
entered  the  army  a  boy,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peniniiular  war,  and  was  entirely  em- 
ployed from  that  time  till  its  cloiie.  Promotion 
came  quickly  to  the  survivors  in  thof<?  days  of 
perilous  glory,  and  he  had  successively  rii»en 
step  after  step,  untU  he  found  himself  in  the 
spring  of  18H  first  major  of  his  old  regiment, 

the dragoons*     At  Waterloo  his  Lieute* 

nant-Colonel  was  killed,  and  Warenne  obrainetl 
the  high  rank  he  held  at  the  moment  of  which 
we  are  writing.  Thus,  after  several  years  of 
peace,  he  was  not  quite  thirty-four  Daring, 
cool,  and  firm,  with  quick  perception,  grt»al 
knowledge  of  his  professicn,  and  much  general 
information,  he  was  looked  upon  by  his  seniors 
as  one  who,  if  opportunity  sthould  be  given  him, 
could  not  fail  to  raise  himself  to  the  higher 
honours  of  his  profession ;  kind  of  heart,  and 
gentle  in  manneri  be  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiery* 
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His  form  and  his  features  coincided  with  the 
character  of  his  mind.  Tall  and  muscular, 
but  spare  and  active,  his  broad  chest  and 
clean  limbs  showed  at  once  strength,  and  ca- 
pability of  continued  exertion.  His  dark  and 
piercing  eye  bespoke  quick  comprehension, 
while  his  mouth,  beautifully  formed,  and  ex- 
pressing as  its  natural  characteristics,  benignity^ 
and  perhaps  humour,  when  through  agitation  it 
became  compressed,  bore  the  stamp  of  decision* 
On  the  night  in  question  a  bystander  might 
have  detected  somewhat  of  Warenne^s  anxiety 
to  keep  up  a  tone  of  conversation  throughout 
the  party  rather  higher  than  that  which  usually 
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alert  to  put  a  stop  to  jiny  djscusaion  that 
ed  likely  to  terminate  angrily.  He  turned  Ma 
keen  eye  round  on  aU  his  young  subaltema  io^ 
succession,  to  see  if  the  colour  was  yet  mount- 
ing to  their  cheeks,  or  if  their  knit  brows  show- 
ed symptoms  of  provocation*  More  especially 
did  he  observe  the  bearing  of  two  at  the  tablfu 
For  the  first  he  was  interested  by  the  tie  of 
blood ;  the  second  had  been  committed  to  his 
care,  a  few  months  previously,  by  one  whom  he 
was  strongly  difsposed  to  think  the  handsomefl 
and  most  charming  of  her  sex. 

Frank  Warenne  was  the  lieutenant-coloneFs 
only  brother,  about  six  years  the  youngrr,  a 
gay,  dashing,  intelligent  puppy,  ?ery  hand- 
ioiiiei  and  a  good  deal  spoilt,  that  is  to  say,  aa 
far  as  a  disposition,  by  nature  incorruptibly 
good,  could  be  deteriorated  by  the  admiratinti 
of  women,  and  the  good-nature  of  friends.  The 
«  affectionate  kindness  of  Cokmd  Wareone  him* 
self,  had  perhaps  contributed,  as  much  as  any 
other  cause,  to  render  Frank  what  he  was. 

Their  father,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble 
house  of  Warenne,  had  died  when  his  eldest 
boy  Gerald  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  having. 
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shortly  before  his  death,  vested  his  small  pro- 
perty in  land.  His  widow  had  hojped  to  be 
able,  with  the  income  arising  from  this,  to  edu- 
cate her  two  children  well,  and  she  had  placed 
Oerald  at  Eton.  Before  a  year  had  passed,  she 
too  was  gathered  to  the  tomb.  Mr.  Warenne 
had  bequeathed  the  estate  in  fee  to  his  wife, 
trusting  to  her  to  divide  it  between  her  two  sons 
as  she  might  deem  best  for  their  future  interests. 
She  died  however  without  a  will,  and  it  de- 
volved on  Gerald  as  sole  heir.  From  that  mo- 
ment, Gerald,  with  the  decision  and  nobleness 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  his  after 
character,  determined,  not  only  to  take  charge 
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fought  his  first  battle  at  Waterloo  under  bii 
auspices. 

In  this  manner,  under  his  brotbcr^s  ftjatefing 
eye,  Frank  had  grown  up  to  his  present  age  of 
manhood,  in  perfect  freedom  from  care,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  much  money  as  he  needed,  with 
the  advantages  of  birth,  of  friendft,  (for  his  fariK 
therms  friends  were  his,)  and  of  personal  beauty; 
a  pleasant  introduction  into  life,  but  not  one  to 
bring  to  maturity  the  seeds  of  good  implanlid 
by  nature.  The  consequence  of  tliis  was,  thai 
though  Captain  Warenne  was  an  excellent  oA^ 
oer,  and  a  gay  agreeable  companion,  he  wanted 
that  vigour  of  mind  and  intellectual  superiority 
which  Colonel  Warenne  himself  poi^aeaaed. 

The  other  object  of  anxiety  to  Warenne, 
on  this  evening,  Henry  Marston,  was  a  wild, 
thoughtless,  impetuous  boy,  with  high  and  g^ 
nerous  feelings,  undisciplined  by  education. 
When  he  joined  the  regiment,  only  a  few  montha 
before,  he  fir&t  quitted  the  paternal  roof  beneath 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  under  a  private 
tutor,  who  had  consulted  his  own  ease,  more 
than  hitt  pupiFs  advancement,  and  had  never 
attempted    to   teach  him  the  necessity  of  self- 
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oommand,  or  even  of  coDcesdcm  to  the  preju- 
dices and  opinions  of  others.  From  him  there- 
fore Warenne  momentarily  expected  some  burst 
of  temper,  or  some  passionate  interruption  ot 
his  Irish  guests,  which  must  lead  to  a  quarrel 
His  fears  were  not  without  reason; — by  degrees 
the  little  softening  remarks  which  he  from  time 
to  time  threw  in  were  less  attended  to,  while 
the  agitator  grew  more  violent  and  seditious  io 
his  language,  louder  in  tone,  and  more  offensive 
in  his  gesticulations.  By  degrees  Henry  passed 
from  a  state  of  good-humoured  amusement  to  a 
feeling  of  intense  provocation,  which  hardly 
permitted  him  to  observe  the  usual  courtesies 
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England.  We  bid  her,  and  her  btood-tliirsty 
myrmidons  defiance*^ 

In  an  instant,  more  than  one  young  iifioer 
started  from  his  seat,  and  together  with  Henry, 
who  was  thoroughly  exasperated,  loudly  took 
hini  to  task  for  his  iU-tixned  and  iU-placed 
tirade  against  their  country*  At  this  moment 
the  well-known  voice  of  their  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  was  heard, 

*'  Mr*  Marston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Captain  \V»» 
renne ;  I  beg  of  you  to  remain  quiet.*** 

The  clear  stern  tone  in  which  these  few  sim* 
pie  words  were  uttered,  permitted  not  any  hesi« 
tation.  The  young  soldiers  reseated  themselves^ 
and  a  general  silence  ensued. 

"  Gentlemen,'"  continued  he,  speaking  slowly 
and  calmly,  *'  this  for  the  present  is  my  table, 
these  gentlemen  my  guests.'^  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  disturb* 
ance,  **  Mr.  O'Neil,  as  the  countenances  of 
my  young  friends  do  not  seem  to  promise  much 
more  agreeable  conversation,  perhaps  we  bad 
better  retire.'*'' 

He  rose  from  his  chair  as  he  concluded,  and 
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bowing,  led  the  way  to  the  door.  Tlie  Irish- 
man followed  him,  and  they  all  left  die  room. 
Colonel  Warenne  quietly  walked  before  them 
from  the  door  to  the  court-yard  of  the  inn, 
courteously  shewing  the  way;  as  soon,  how- 
ever,  as  he  had  reached  a  spot  where  he  could 
not  be  overheard,  he  turned  round  and  said, 

*<  After  what  has  passed,  Mr.  O^Neil,  you 
must  be  aware  that  you  and  I  cannot  again 
meet  as  friends  ¥rithout  some  ei^lanation;  I 
must  therefore  wish  you  good-night  To-morrow 
morning,  perhaps,  your  present  feelii^  of  ex- 
citement will  have  passed  away,  and  you  will 
be  sorry  for  the  intemperate  languid  you  have 
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the  part  of  his  young  friends,  into  the  measures 
he  had  taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  wh^i, 
fortunately  for  him,  an  orderly  rode  into  the 
yard  with  orders  from  General  Unwin,  who 
commanded  the  district,  to  move  the  regiment 
the  next  day  to  — «-.  With  the  dispatch  in 
his  hand,  he  re-entered  the  dining-room,  where, 
during  his  absence,  bis  conduct  had  been  can- 
vassed. The  younger  officers  were  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  he  had  treated  the 
imjiertinent  stranger  with  too  much  oonsiderar 
tion ;  and,  as  he  returned,  Henry  Marston 
in  the  act  of  saying  to  Frank,  that  he 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  brother  for  not 
allowing  him  to  kick  the  rascal  o\xU  He 
quickly,  however,  silenced  their  incipient  ques- 
tionings, by  occupying  their  attention  with  the 
change  of  station  to  be  effected  on  the  morrow, 
with  the  line  of  route,  &c. ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
breaking  up  the  party,  dismissed  them  to  their 
rooms  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  mischance 
which  had  thrown  them  into  such  disagreeable 
confusion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


When  honour  is  a  support  lo  virtuous  principles,  uid  rens 
parallel  mth  the  laws  of  Go*!  mud  our  conntiy,  ii  caoxHH  be  too 
much  cherished  and  encouraged  ;  but  when  the  dictate*  of  I 
arc  coQtraiy  to  those  of  reHgnoo  aDd  equity^  thej  arv  tht  [ 
depniA'atiocis  of  human  nature,  by  giving  wrong,  ambitious,  aod 
false  ideas  of  what  b  good  and  laudable »  and  should  therefore 
be  exploded  by  every  good  goveroment,  and  drivcii  out  as  tbt 
baae  and  plague  of  buman  locietj*  Addisok. 


Frank  Warbnnr  alone  was  not  deceived* 
and  could  not  doubt  that  his  brother  would 
resent  the  insult  which  he  had  received.  He 
knew  too  well  Warenne's  delicate  sense  of 
honour;  and,  recognising  in  the  tranquillity  of 
his  demeanour  the  settled  calmness  of  decision, 
he  inttiitively  guessed  the  truth.  Want  of 
fraternal  aifection  was  not  one  of  Frank ^s  fail- 
ings, and  he  sought  his  chamber  in  a  state  of 
serious  disquietude.  He  saw  no  means  by 
which  a  rencontre  could  be  prevented,  nor  any, 
by  which  he  might  transfer  to  his  own  person 
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the  danger  that  threatened  him  he  loved  lo 
dearly.  He  felt  that  honour,  according  to 
military  custom,  demanded  from  Warenne  him- 
self that  he  should  require  an  apology  from 
O'Neil;  that  in  all  probability  O^NeO  would 
not  apologize ;  and  they  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily meet  each,  other.  He  could  not  rest— 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  lie  down,  but  paced 
his  room  in  restless  anxiety  hour  after  hour, 
forming  a  thousand  different  schemes  to  ensure 
his  brother^s  safety,  yet  unable  to  find  one 
which  should  not  comproinise  his  fame.  At 
last,  about  five  o'clock,  resolving  to  ascertain 
whether  his  fears  were  well  founded,  he  stole 
across  the  passage  to  the  door  of  Warenne's 
room,  and  gently  opened  it.  Warenne  was 
writing,  but  started  up  at  Frank's  entrance. 

"  Is  it  you,  Frank  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Forgive  me,  Gerald,"  rejoined  Frank, 
*'  but  I  am  certain  you  are  going  to  fight  that 
scoundrel  O'Neil,  and  I  am  wretched  about  it. 
I  have  passed  the  whole  night  in  utter  misery. 
Gerald  !  this  may  be  our  last  meeting,"*  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  bro- 
ther's neck. 
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*'  Do  not  unman  me/*  said  Wareone ;  **  just 
at  this  moment  I  have  need  of  all  my  firmness, 
for  I  will  not  deny  your  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  O'Neil.  Would  that  I  could  !  for  I 
abhor  duelling  from  my  souL  I  cannot  dis- 
guise from  myself  that  it  is  a  wicked  and 
abominable  practice,  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Him,  in  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  of  my  soldier's  life,  I  most  sin- 
cerely trust, — if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  such 
an  hour  as  this;  neither  can  I  forget  that  I 
am  perhaps  about  to  appear  before  him  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  in  intention  at  least,  upon 
my  souL  Still  I  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  break  tlirough  custom,  when  the  altematiTP 
is  disgrace,  ^ — but  I  must  not  think  of  these 
matters  now.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else, 
Frank,  ^ —  I  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  you,  as 
you  came  in,  which  I  meant  should  be  delivered 
to  you  in  case  I  fell ;  -^  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  return  it  to  me,  if  all  goes  well*  —  nay  do 
not  read  it.  It  contains  only  a  few  words  of 
atlvice  from  your  old  Mentor,  who  would  fain 
have  you  do  justice  to  his  instructions,  and  to 
yourself.*' 
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As  he  proceeded^  Wsrenne  regaiDed  hb 
habitual  self-command,  and  Frank,  hU  miiid 
UDCousciousIy  imbibing  a  portioo  af  bis  bn^ 
ther's  calmness^  became  mori^  tranquiL  They 
talked  on  with  composure*  and  even  cheerful- 
ness, of  the  future  prospects  of  the  latter.  Il 
was  now  six  oVlock,  and  Wareniie 
Fnmk  to  leave  him  to  a  few  minutes  repose. 
The  sad  conWction  that  this  might  be  ihetr 
last  interview  once  more  forced  itself  on  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  ami  he  would  have  relieved 
his  bur&ting  heart  by  tears,  had  he  not  feared 
to  give  pain  to  one  he  loved  better  than  binv 
•etc  He  liagered  for  a  while  on  his  brotherV 
neck»  pressed  him  yet  closer  to  his  heart,  then 
invoking  every  bletifiing  upon  his  head^  and 
recei\Hng  from  him  a  fond  but  Bolenui  bea^ 
diction  in  return,  he  rushed  to  his  own  cham- 
ber, where  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  fairly  sobbed  himself  to 
sleepw 

About  a  quarter  before  seven  Stuart  knocked 
at  Warenne's  door,  with  the  intelligence  that 
O'Neil  would  not  apologise.  Nothing  raiiain> 
ed  therefore  to  be  done  but  to  proceed  to  the 
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meeting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  friends 
were  on  the  road  to  a  sequestered  spot  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  which  Stuart,  and 
O'Neirs  second  had  selected.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  duel; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  affair  was  properly 
conducted,  and  that  O'^Neil  fell  at  the  first 
fire,  severely,  but  not  dangerously  wounded; 
while  Warenne  received  his  antagonist's  ball  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  right  arm>  just  above  the 
elbow.  As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  the  effect  of 
his  fire,  he  ran  up  to  CrNeil,  and  endeavoured 
as  well  as  he  could  to  raise  him  up,  with  a 
feeling  of  anguish  he  alone  can  estimate  who 
finds  himself  with  biood  upon  his  band,  shed, 
not  under  excitement,  nor  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  but  coolly  and  unnecessarily,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  customs  of  the  world.  Nor 
was  his  distress  alleviated,  when  as  he  waited 
with  impatience  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  he  had  in* 
fiicted,  the  wounded  man  took  his  hand  and 
said,  — 

"  If  I  dicj  I  forgive  you  ;  my  own  folly  has 
been  the  cause  of  my  death,"" 
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ffc  cunwnl  himself  for  his  crime. 

Nqwever,  Imied  not  long.     The 

"^  accurate  exaciination  into 

*J1,  pronoimced  that  no 

.^1     and  that  '*  Mr,  O'Nett 

^und  a  man   aa  ever  In  three 


,eTer  did  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  fall  so 
^  pleasantly  on  Waretine's  ear,  as  the  oracular 
dictum  of  his  old  fellow  campaigner*  Mr.  Morris, 
the  regimental  iEsculapius.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  weight  taken  from  his  breast,  which  he 
felt  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
sustain. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I''  murmured  he  to  himself, 
"  I  am  not  a  murderer!"  Then  turning  to 
CNeil,  he  said  aloud,  "  We  part  friends,  I 
hope,  not  the  less  that  you  are  to  live/" 

O^Neil  smiled  faintly,  and  once  again  held 
out  his  hand.     Warenne  shook  it  warmly,  and 

immediately  proceeded  on  his  return  to  , 

that  he  might  procure  further  assistance,  and 
the  means  of  conveyance  for  his  former  foe. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  him,  he  laid  his  hand, 
as  he  supposed,  on  Stuart's  arm  for  support — it 

VOL.  II.  P 
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was  Frank'*s !  Poor  Frank  had  slept  but  for 
an  instant,  and  on  awaking,  had  sought  his 
brother^s  apartment.  Finding  that  he  was  gone 
out,  he  had  immediately  run  down,  through  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn,  to  a  spot  in  the  high 
road  from  whence  he  could  command  a  view 
over  the  adjacent  country,  where  catching  a 
glimpse  of  two  figures,  about  a  mile  from  him, 
quitting  the  beaten  track,  he  had  rightly  con- 
jectured they  were  Stuart  and  his  principal. 
He  followed  as  fast  as  he  was  able,  and  arrived 
on  the  ground  just  in  time  to  see  O^Neil  fall. 
He  had  then  stolen  up  during  the  interval  of 
1  fusion  which  ensued,  and  behind 
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in  prescrviDg  his  life  from  dcstructioiit  but  his 
conscience  from  a  horrible  crime. 

Stuart  soon  afterwards  joint  d  them.  *^  Wa- 
renne,^  said  be,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  being 
so  well  out  of  this  business  ;  for  the  wound  in 
your  arm  in  a  trifle.  Of  all  life's  disagreeable 
accidents,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  un- 
pleasant as  a  duel ;  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  ; 
nothing — 1  beg  your  pardon — so  foolish**' 

"  Do  not  beg  my  pardon,""  replied  Warenne ; 
**  all  you  say  is  true  ;  and  if  the  encounter  ends 
in  the  death  of  either  party,  nothing  so  dread- 
ful, both  with  regard  to  him  who  is  hurried 
from  the  very  act  of  sin,  into  the  presence  of 
his  Maker,  and  to  him  who  survives,  to  wear 
out  a  melancholy  existence  in  unavailing  re- 
morse.'^ 

Such  weak  and  unstable  creatures  are  we ! 
Knowing  the  better  line  of  conduct,  but  pre> 
ferring  the  worse  ;  afraid  of  the  breath  of  our 
own  species,  who  can  only  hurt  the  body»  yet 
scrupling  not  to  incur  the  anger  of  Him  who 
can  destroy  both  body  and  soul. 

Warenne,  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  of 
F  2 
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commanding  talents,  and  in  the  habit  of  con- 
trouling  his  passions,  though  he  acknowledged 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence  he  was  about  to 
commit,  and  though  he  avowed  his  obligations 
to  obey  the  commandment,  *^  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  l^"  could  not  subdue  his  worldly  pride,  but 
shrank  from  the  danger  of  disgrace. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour^s  walk  brought  the 
party  to  their  quarters ;  and  Warenne,  having 
thanked  his  old  friend  Stuart  for  the  kind 
fulfilment  of  the  disagreeable  office  which  had 
devolved  upon  him,  retired  with  Frank  to  his 
apartment. 

When  the  two  brothers  were  a^jain  alone  in 
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pray  for  forgiveness  for  me  t  ^  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  by  his  bedside,  and  earnestly  in  treated 
pardon  of  his  offended  Creator. 

Frank  silently  placed  himself  beside  him, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  both  were  ahsorlied  in 
their  devotions ;  those  of  the  latter,  perhaps, 
assuming  the  tone  of  grateful  thanksgiving, 
rather  than  of  anxious  supplication*  Warennr 
then  rose  composed  and  calm,  and  looking  affec- 
tionately on  his  brother,  whose  tearful  coun- 
tenance betrayed  the  sincerity  of  the  feeling  in 
which  he  had  prayed,  bade  him  hasten  to  pre- 
pare for  their  march.  How  lightly,  how  gla^lly 
did  Frank  now  obey  him  ! 

In  an  hour  the  bugles  sounded,  and  the  busy 
scene  of  departure  commenced.  The  street  wa» 
alive  with  men  and  horses,  as  the  small  parties 
came  up  from  their  different  billets,  and  respec- 
tively fell  into  their  places.  Warenne  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  have  his 
wound  examined  and  dressed,  and  walked  down 
the  ranks  to  assume  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment with  his  cloak  drawn  over  his  bandaged 
arm,  a  little  paler,  perhaps,  and  graver  than 
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usual,  but  collected  and  self-poweflsed* 
glance  at  his  men  showed  hiin,  that  in  the 
short  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  duel  had  transpired*  They  we 
standing  by  their  horses  ready  to  mount ;  and 
as  he  passed  along  their  front,  one  or  two  of  the 
old  veterans,  who  had  fought  through  the  pen- 
insular ciimpaign  a  with  him,  and  considered  him 
almost  to  belong  to  them,  ventured  to  murmur 
reproachfully,— 

**  Surely,  sir,  you  need  not  have  gone  to 
show  your  courage;  if  any  thing  had  happened 
to  you,  what  would  have  l>ecnme  of  us?  It'§ 
a'^most  too  bad  of  you."  And  in  a  second  more 
Henry  Marston  came  up  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  asked  him  how  he  could  think  of  putting 
his  life  in  danger  to  cover  his  foolisli  disputes 
with  the  Irish  guests- 

"  Why,"  said  he  earnestly,  *'  did  you  not 
let  some  one  of  us  young  ones  fight  O'Neil  ?** 

Warenne'a  pale  cheek  received  a  slight  tinge 
of  colour,  as  he  heard  the  affectionate  remon- 
strances of  his  old  soldiers;  but  he  answered 
them  only  with  a  look  of  kind  acknowledge 
ment;  to  Henry,  however,  he  replied  smilingly, 
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<*  Never  mind  now,  Henry,  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  shoot  the  next  man  who  behaves  ill 
at  our  mess ;  in  the  mean  time  1 11  try  if  I 
cannot  occupy  you  more  profitably.^  Then 
hastening  to  mount  his  horse,  he  gave  the  signal 
for  immediate  departure. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


I  think  thee  all  that  e*er  was  tenanted 
Of  noblest  worth  in  loveliest  female  form. 

Joanna  Baxllxs's  Conttaniine  Palesologus. 

His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
Like  that  of  one  whose  toDgue  to  light  discourse 
At  fits  constrained,  betrays  a  heart  disturbed. 

South  BY  *s  Rodtriek, 
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veral  of  the  officers,  of  whom  Henry  Maraton 
was  one,  obtained  leave  of  absence* 

Warenne  himself  only  waited  till  he  j^hould 
have  placed  his  men  in  their  new  quartern  at 
Calbury,  to  proceed  to  town  for  a  few  weeb.s 
leaving  Frank  behind  him,  to  amuse  himnelf 
with  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  a  country 
town  in  the  summer  months,  A  few  hours 
sufficed  to  bring  Henry  to  his  paternal  home  in 
Charles  Street,  and  to  the  arms  of  those  he 
loved  best  in  the  worlds  his  father  and  hia 
sister. 

Lord  Framlingham  was  a  good-natured  man, 
much  attached  to  his  children,  devoted  to  poU* 
tics,  and  almost  wholly  engrossed  with  the 
cares  of  an  office  of  some  importance,  which 
he  held  under  the  ministry  of  the  day.  He 
had  ever  been  a  fond  parent  to  Henry,  and 
Henry  repaid  his  love  with  true  filial  afft^ction. 
His  sister  was  his  earliest  friend,  the  sharer 
of  his  boyish  hopes  and  fears ;  and  now  that 
he  had  grown  to  manhood,  the  object  of  his 
fraternal  pride.  In  truth  Adelaide  Marston 
was  a  sister  of  whom  any  man  might  justly 
be  proud.  She  was  at  the  present  time  in  her 
p  5 
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twetilT-foDTth  year,  the  ddcsr  of  the  three  ss- 
tefs  and  brother  who  eomposed  Lord  Framling- 
ham*ft  familj.  Tall  and  beatitiftilly  made,  her 
bead  tpruig  from  her  neck,  as  that  i^  a  Gre- 
cian statue  of  old.  Her  brow  was  marble 
itadf ;  her  nose  thio  and  sharp  cut ;  her  large 
dark  lustrous  eyes  teemed  with  expression; 
and  her  mouthy  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  her  countenance,  gave 
a  character  of  loveliness  to  the  whole.  Whe- 
ther she  stood  before  you  in  silent  thought, 
with  her  raven  hair  quietly  shading  her  brow, 
or  shook  back  her  locks  in  innocent  mirth,  her 
bright  teeth  positively  flashing  on  you  as  she 
smUed,  she  was  altogether  as  glorious  an  object 
as  eye  could  look  upon.  The  charms  of  her 
mindf  though  perhaps  really  as  great,  were  not 
80  evident  as  those  of  her  person.  Her  man-, 
ners  were  in  public  rather  cold  and  reserved, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  did  not  know  her 
bore  the  semblance  of  pride.  Never,  however, 
did  there  exist  a  breast  in  which  pride  was  less 
an  inmate.  The  truth  was,  she  was  shy  from 
too  great  huraility. 

She   had    never  been  a  favourite   with  her 
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mother^  wlio  was  m  tootiA  womaiiy  and  dia^H 
pabted  that  her  fint-boni  was  a  daughter, 
and  she  had  been  fram  infiincy  subjected  to 
all  those  cbeclunga  and  thwartinga  which  iin* 
wise  mothers  are  9ft  to  ezenase  injudiciously. 
She  had  found  her  asters  constantly  preferred 
to  her ;  and  not  the  less,  after  they  had  grown 
up  and  made  brffliant  matches.  These  cir<* 
cumstanoes,  which,  with  a  dispositioQ  kss  in* 
natdy  good,  would  probably  have  produced 
a  soreness  of  temper,  and  a  disdainful  diiire- 
gard  of  the  opinions  of  others,  in  her  occa- 
sioned  only  a  degree  of  reserve  in  general  con- 
vers^ltion. 

Thus,  with  greater  personal  attractions  than 
her  sisters,  and  more  excellent  qualities  of 
mind,  she  yet  remained  Adelaide  Marston, 
while  they  were  ennobled  matrons.  Could  the 
world  have  seen  beneath  the  surface,  how  dif- 
ferently would  it  have  judged  her — it  would 
have  found  there  strong  affections,  and  kind 
and  gentle  feelings,  united  to  a  nobleness  of 
spirit,  an  enthusiastic  generosity,  and  a  love 
of  truth,  which,  while  they  caused  her  to 
render  scrupulously  unto  every  one  their  due, 
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IB   tllAt  b? 

h  is  vortk  wmtAmg  m  kmam  kni,  if  aoXj  to 
Itsre  ik  beoefil  of  kk  onmpfe,  nd  be  has 
bren  ibe  kindest  trimd  to  me  poraUe.  Yoa 
do  not  koow  how  mtidi  I  owe  you  for  recom* 
mending  roe  to  his  care/' 
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Addaide  littenedy  unconsciouftly  perhaps, 
with  encreased  attention ;  and  Henry,  thus  en- 
couraged, gave  the  reins  to  the  generous  feeU 
ings  of  his  warm  heart,  and  did  ample  justice 
to  Warenne's  merits.  He  detailed  all  he  knew 
himself  of  the  object  of  his  praise,  both  with 
rqpud  to  his  character  and  to  his  life;  and 
all  he  had  gleaned  from  liis  brother  officers, 
and  from  the  old  soldiers,  with  whom  some 
of  Warenne's  early  and  more  dashing  exploits 
were  a  favourite  topic  of  conversation ;  especi- 
ally, dilating  upon  his  conduct  in  the  duel  with 
O'Neil,  which  Henry  was  conscious  he  had  him- 
self principally  provoked. 

"  Your  friend  is  a  perfect  heros  de  roman^'' 
exclaimed  Adelaide,  smiling,  as  he  concluded. 
**  Is  he  so  entirely  without  fault  f^ 

"  Without  fault !"'  replied  Henry,  lialf  an- 
grily ;  "  of  course  he  has  faults :  every  one  ha^*. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  him  out  *  a  faultless 
monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  knew ;'  but 
he  has  better  qualities  than  any  other  man  1 
ever  saw.  I  shall  not  say  person,  because  I 
think  you  as  near  perfection  as  he  is,  though 
your  question  is  enough  to  provoke  one ;  but 
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you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  and  see  whether 
I  have  said  too  much.  He  will  be  in  town 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  hope  my  father  will  make 
him  consider  this  house  as  a  second  home.  He 
has  been,  I  am  sure,  a  brother  and  a  father 
to  me,  since  I  have  been  with  him.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  should  stand  here  alive  now  but 
tar  him.  I  was  for  ever  getting  into  scrapes 
when  I  first  joined,  owing  to  my  home  edu- 
cation, which  prevented  my  learning  how  to 
command  my  temper,  and  I  should  never  have 
extricated  myself  firom  them  without  his  as- 
sistance.^ 

Indeed,    Hcnrv^    I    did 
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wifih   to  treat  Warenrie^s  good  qoalitis  viih 
lightness.     She  had  beeo  impressed  wiA  m  tctt 
favourable  idea  of  him  duiiog  the  three  wedis 
she  had  passed  id  his  societj  at  Nartaa  i 
and  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  adanre  •  i 
raeter,  in   many  respects  cmigeiual  widi 
own.     Not  that  she   had,  what  » 
called,  fallen  in  love  with  him,  bat  tkat 
had  been  pleased  with  his  spirit,  his 
inteUigence,  and  his    higb-vnided 
tone  of  sentiznent.     He  had  abo 
appreciate  her  from  the  firsi  moaiail  «f  i 
acquaintance,  and  she  was    gratefbl  to  Ina 
for  his  discernment.     When  Henrj  left  httv 
she  could  not  help  reflectfng  upon  what  Ittd 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  their 
tioD,  and  she  certainly  did  not  6nd  her  i 
for  Warenne  decreased  by  Henry 't 
datioD*     She  thought  over,  one  by  oot,  dbe 
little  incidents  which  had  been  mentioiied,  with 
a  secret  feeling  of  satisfactioD  at  bit  ttrict  ob- 
serrance  of  her  r^uest  to  him;  and  thoagh 
she  did  not  yet  think  of  lore,  Wareiuie,  it  owj 
not  be  denied,  would  have  been  grattfted,  had 
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he  known  how  much  his  image  occupied  her 
mind :  to  him  the  three  weeks  at  Norton  Che- 
nies  had  been  the  bright  epoch  of  his  life. 

In  a  few  days  Warenne  came  to  town ;  and 
after  notifying  his  arrival  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
&c,  &c.  was  brought  by  Henry  to  his  father  s. 
Lord  Framlingham  received  the  man  who  had 
been  so  true  a  friend  to  his  son  with  marked 
consideration;  and  pressed  him  to  come  fre- 
quently to  Charles  Street,  an  invitation  which 
Warenne  was  not  the  less  disposed  to  accept, 
when  Adelaide,  with  extended  hand,  and  ra- 
diant looks,  welcomed  him,  and  thanked  him 
kindr 
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conversing  with  him  on  the  interior  policy  of 
the  country,  its  power,  its  laws,  and  its  sources 
of  wfalth  (subjects  on  which  he  had  reflected 
much,  and  accumulated  much  information  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  different  garriiMHi 
towns  of  England) ;  when  Henry  seemed  gra- 
tified by  his  coming ;  when^  above  all,  Ade- 
laide seemed  to  meet  him  with  gladness;  he, 
on  some  pretence  or  other,  found  himself  almost 
daily  in  Charles  Street. 

His  admiration  of  Adelaide  quickly  ripened 
into  love,  pure,  and  ardent  love,  and  to  hear 
her  speak,  and  see  her  smile,  became  bis  only 
wish.  He  could  listen  for  hours  to  her  sweet 
voice  as  she  joined  in  conversation  with  her 
father  and  himself,  or  with  Henry  talked  over 
the  incidents  of  the  day;  and  he  knew  no  greater 
happiness  than  to  trace  the  high  character  of 
her  mind,  as,  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  she 
gave  scope  to  her  generous  feelings. 

Adelaide,  too,  had  learned  to  love,  and  her 
heart,  which  had  passed  unscathed  through  the 
gay  dawning  of  her  career,  throbbi*d  with  the 
tumultuous  i m  pul ses  of  i m ^le riuus  passiu n .  She 
loved,  and  life  to  her  was  now  one  dream  tif 
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pleasurable  emotion,  for»  with  a  woman^'s  intui* 
tive  tact,  she  could  trace  the  workings  of  Wa- 
renne's  heart  more  plainly  than   those  of  her  < 
own,  and  she  saw  that  she  there  reigned  yndis*  | 
puted  mistress  of  his  affections.     That   com-  j 
manding  spirit,  which  was  wont  to  assert  its 
mastery  over  the  feelings,  and  to  controul  and  , 
discipltue  them  wthin  the  bounds  of  wisdom, 
lived  on  her  every  look.    If  he  spoke,  he  turned 
to  discover  if  she  approved;  if  he  did  aught, 
he  was  not  satisfied  till  he  knew  she  deemed  it 
well  done.     Conscious  thus  of  her  power  over  I 
him,  she  for  a  while  drank  of  the  cup  of  joy  ' 
which  hope  presented  to  her  lip,  and  permitted 
it  not  to  be  embittered  by  any  fear  for  the 
future. 

Her  fatlier  perceived  what  was  going  on,  but 
gave  no  outward  sign  that  he  should  oppose 
himself  to  the  result  to  which  circumstances 
were  apparently  leading.  In  fact,  he  had  not 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject,  for  though 
he  was  a  worldly-minded  man,  and  wished  his 
danghter  to  make  what  is  termed  a  gixid  match, 
he  was  aware  that  with  her  small  fortune,  she 
could  not  command  one ;  and  he  knew  from  ex- 
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perietice,  that  she  wouM  neTcr  aacrilice  her 
feelings  to  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  establish* 
mentp  He  was  not  therefore  disiRdincd  to  her 
marrying  a  person  of  incxlerate  means,  for  whom 
she  had  conceived  an  aiFection.  Adelaide  in- 
terpreted silence  to  mean  consent,  and  feeling 
complete  confidence  in  Warenne's  love  for  her, 
gave  him  in  return  the  full  affection  of  h«r 
maiden  hearts 

What  happy  and  blissful  hours  were  theM^ 
when  each»  though  they  had  not  told  their  love^ 
lived  but  for  the  other  !  They  lasted  not  long* 
Warenne  soon  awakened  to  the  real  difRcultiea 
of  his  situation,  and  took  himself  severely  to 
task  for  the  headlong  impetuosity  with  which 
he  had  set  at  hazard  his  own,  and  perhaps  ano^ 
ther's  happiness^  Had  he  a  right  to  ask  one 
who  had  been  fr4jin  childhood  surrounded  by 
every  luxury  affluence  could  purchase,  to  de- 
soendt  for  his  sake,  to  comparative  indigence? 
Could  he  request  her  to  quit  the  brilliant  circle 
she  adorned,  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  bar- 
rack-yard ?  His  soul  revolted  at  the  thought. 
What  was  he,  that  he  should  outweigh  in 
her  estimation  privations  such  as  these?     She 
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would,  he  doubted  not,  if  she  loved  him,  de- 
spise all  worldly  disadvantages,  but  should  he 
subject  her  to  them,  because  she  loved  him  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  want  of 
riches  galled  him;  he  felt  as  though  he  were 
guilty  of  presumption  in  loving  Adelaide,  and 
he  hesitated  to  make  the  avowal  wluch  for 
ever  hovered  upon  his  lips.  Adelaide  perceiv- 
ed  his  disquietude,  and  from  some  expressions 
he  inadvertently  let  fall,  pretty  accurately 
conjectured  its  cause.  At  first  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  angry  with  him,  under  the  false 
impression  that  he  conceived  her  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  a  regard  for  wealth ;  but 
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Then  &he  waa  aware  that  he  oonndcfed  a 
woman  of  any  refinement  to  be  singularly  mis* 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  quarters  of  a  regi- 
menty  for,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  intimacVi 
when  laughing  and  talking  with  her,  and  her 
brother,  over  the  agremens  and  desagremem  of 
a  M)ldier'»  life»  he  had  often  expressed  an  opi- 
nion to  thi»  effect. 

She  reflected  on  the  sentiments  which  he 
evidently  entertaioed  on  thene  points,  and  her 
resentment  vanished.  She  might  (icTliaps  deem 
hi&  delicacy  overstrained,  but  nhe  knew,  if  he 
left  the  army,  that  he  must  forfeit,  not  only  his 
&ir  hopes  of  fame  and  advancement,  but  alao  a 
large  proportion  of  his  income ;  and  $he  could 
not  blame  him  for  being  unwilling  to  subject 
her  to  the  discomforts  of  a  profe»don«  which  he 
might  not,  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  desert* 
But  when  she  had  arrived  at  this  better  under- 
standing of  Warenne*s  motives,  slie  waa  per- 
plexed how  to  act.  Her  affections  had  been 
given ;  they  could  not  be  recalled  —  ahe  could 
not  retrace  her  steps — ^yel  how  proceed?  She 
H  was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  sacrifices 
H     might    be   necessary  fur   the  sake  of  him  ahe 
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loYed ;  but  till  he  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
hy  first  openly  declaring  his  own  passioD,  she 
oould  not  acquaint  him  with  her  determination, 
^le  longed  to  bid  him  throw  aside  his  scru- 
ples, and  give  her  liberty  to  decide  in  her  own 
cause ;  but  maidenly  reserve  prevented  this  vir- 
tual avowal  of  her  preference  for  him^— -reserve, 
which  in  her  shrinking  and  timid  nature,  might 
be  with  difficulty  overcome,  even  under  hap- 
pier circumstances.  There  remained  no  alter- 
native but  to  wait  for  Warenne^s  proposals, 
though  when  he  would  make  them,  or  whether 
he  would  make  them  at  all,  seemed  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.     He   still    1  inhered    on    in    town, 
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fae»  forgettiDg  for  a  tnomait  bis  resolutions 
of  prudence  in  the  emotions  which  the  kind 
manner  of  her  inquiry  had  conjured  up,  **  but 
not  in  body ;  I  am  ill  in  mind,  di^plea^aed  and 
angr>^  with  myself^  for  wanting  the  courage* 
when  my  duty  and  inclinations  clash,  to  sacri' 
fice  the  latter  to  the  former ;  but  I  cannot  do 
so,— were  my  life  the  forfeit.*^ 

He  spoke  hastily  and  passionately  ;  Adelaide 
made  no  reply,  she  did  not  even  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  ground.  Warenne  looked  at  her 
earnestly  for  a  moment,  then  feeling,  that  as 
they  were  at  present  circumstanced,  he  had 
aaid  either  too  much  or  too  little,  be  resolved 
to  proceed.  He  could  not,  however,  utterly 
controul  the  contradictory  impulses  which  dis^ 
tracted  his  mind,  and  his  words  appeared  to 
flow  from  despair,  and  scorn  of  his  own  pre- 
sumption, rather  than  from  love. 

**  Tell  me,**  said  he,  "  is  not  a  man  unjusti* 
fiable  who  would  have  another  submit  to  sacri^ 
fices  for  his  own  welfare  ?** 

He  paused  for  her  answer.  Adelaide  pitied 
him  from  her  soul ;  she  felt  how  much  mental 
agony  he    must    have   endured,    ere  he  could 
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thus,  on  a  point  where  his  wbble  happiness  was 
at  stake,  so  frame  his  questions  as  if  he  wished 
her  to  decide  against  him.  She  therefore  re- 
plied timidly  and  evasively, 

^'  Surely,  Colonel  Warenne,  this  must  depend 
vei;y  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  on 
the  extent  of  injury  to  be  inflicted,  and  the  de- 
gree of  advantage  to  be  obtained.^ 

^^  True,^  rejoined  he,  his  voice  gradually  losing 
its  tone  of  bitterness  and  becoming  mournfully 
tender — *^  true,^  said  he,  *^  and  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself,  that  though  the  benefit  to  mysdf 
would  be  inexpressibly  great— greater  far  than 
1  have  any  right  to  hope  for^   yet   the 
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Heory  came  to  tell  Adelaide  that  her  aunt 
was  waiting  for  her  below  in  her  carriages 
Adelaide  obeyed  the  summons,  and  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  bad  borne  for  many 
daysy  ran  down  the  stairs  to  her  nunt*  **  He 
must  speak  out  now,"  thought  she ;  **  he  must 
confess  his  love  f'  and  in  the  certainty  that 
an  explanation  would  take  place  when  next 
they  met,  she  forgave  Henry  his  interruption 
of  their  interview. 

Warenne  departed  under  the  influence  of 
very  different  feelings*  He  was  ashamed  of 
bis  own  irresolution,  and  afraid  that  he  had 
acted  dishonourably  in  betraying  the  state  of 
his  mind  to  Adelaide.  Ere  be  reached  his 
lodgings,  however,  the  very  consciousness  of 
having  comtnitted  himself  relieved  his  breaat 
of  much  anxiety.  He  had  not  again  to  weigh 
the  value  of  the  different  arguments  which  love 
and  honour  suggested,  for  the  adoption  of  one 
line  of  conduct,  or  the  other.  Henceforth  he 
had  one  only  measure  to  embrace,  viz.  to  lay 
his  fortunes,  such  as  they  were,  at  Miss  Mars- 
ton's  feet*  He  resolved  to  try  his  fate  on  the 
following  morning, 
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£lat-il  point  vray,  ou  si  je  l^ay  iong^, 

Qu*il  m*est  besoin  m'^loigiier  <m  dultnast 

De  ?otre  amour,  et  en  prendre  oong§  ? 

Las  !  je  le  ?eaz,  et  ne  le  puis  faiie— 

Que  dis-je,  veox !    Nod,  c*est  tdnt  le  contraiie, 

Faiie  le  puis,  et  n^  le  puis  ▼onlotr. 

AttribuUd  to  Francois  1« 


Thb  next  day  accordingly  at  an  early  hour, 
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Poor  Warenne,  who  had  hoped  to  ftscerlain 
bis  future  desHny  before  he  agiin  quitted 
Charles  8treet|  was  sadly  disappointed  at  this 
intelligence*  The  evil,  however*  was  without 
remedy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps 
towards  home,  there  to  await  the  hour  of  their 
return  in  all  the  misery  of  suspense.  During 
this  period  be  received  the  following  letter 
from  Frank  : 

**  MY    DBAR    BROTHER, 

**  Who  do  you   think  has  just  called  upon 
roe  ?      Henry  Marston.      I   never  was  so  sur- 
prised in  my  life.     He  tells  me  that  he  came 
the  night  before  last  to  Epworth  Castle  with 
;  his   sister,   to  attend    the  death-bed  of  poor 
[old  Mrs.  Honoria  Epworth*     She  died  a  very 
few  hours  after  their  arrival,  and  has  left  every 
thing  she  possessed  to  Miss  Marsion.     Henry 
[aays  his  sister  will  not  have  less  than  ten  thou- 
laand  a  year^   besides  the  old  castle,  which  is 
beautiful;  —  did  you  see  it   when  you   were 
here  ? — it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  this 
llowD.     What  a  charming  godmother  I     I  wish 
nevertheless  that  she  had  given  Henry  a  slice 
o2 
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of  her  property,  for  though  he  will  eveotually 
be  Lord  Framlingham,  and  rich,  yet  he  would 
do  great  credit  to  a  few  thousands  a  ytar  in 
the  inteiini.  He  and  his  sister  reniaiu  at  the 
castle  till  after  the  funeral,  when  they  return 
to  London.  When  are  we  to  see  you  again  ? 
Stuart  rides  in  often  from  Oldham,  and  gives 
a  good  report  of  the  two  troops  he  has  there, 
and  I  can  do  the  same  of  the  officers  and  men 
at  Calbury,  I  command  the  four  troops  you 
left  under  my  orders  with  a  species  of  sedate 
authoiity  deserving,  though  I  say  it,  of  much 
admiration.  I  have  only  one  little  equippie  to 
tell  of,  which  is  that  I  have  fallen  desperately 
in  love,  and  that  my  love  is  returned ;  do  not 
be  frightened,  Gerald,  tobjit  is  a  blind  Irish- 
woman, who  sells  cakes  and  bollseyes  on  the 
sort  of  boulevard  there  is  to  this  town.  She 
is  my  delight,  but  our  loves  are  too  long,  so 
God  bless  you  I 

"  Oh  !  I  have  forgotten  the  most  important 
portion  of  my  letter,  which  is,  that  I  am 
making  great  preparations  for  the  coming 
hunting  season.  I  have  sold  Croppie,  and 
bought  two  clippers,  and  I  want  you  to  let 
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tne  be  doing  something  in  your  stable*  1 
should  positively  be  a  happier  man  if  I  might 
rescue  your  two  old  horses'  tails  from  their 
degraded  state  of  switch >  and  square  them  a 
little.     Once  more,  God  bless  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother,         F.  W^ 

Warenne  at  first  read  over  this  letter  from 
his  brother  with  pleasure,  and  natural  delight 
at  the  increased  prosperity  of  his  friends,  but  a 
second  perusal  of  it  filled  him  with  anxiety  and 
doubt.  Was  there  not  now  an  insuperable 
barrier  raised  against  hi»  pretensions  to  Ade- 
laide ?  If  indeed  he  had  made  known  his  pas^ 
sion,  it  were  not  impossible  that  a  woman  with 
her  nobleness  of  spirit  might  only  regard  the 
addition  to  her  fortune  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  mutual  happiness.  But  could  he  with 
honour  ask  her  hand  for  the  first  time  under 
these  changed  circumstances?  Must  he  not 
appear  to  her,  and  to  the  world,  a  contempt- 
able  fortune  hunter,  who  could  live  in  her 
society  for  weeks,  and  find  her  only  worthy 
of  attention  when  she  became  an  heiress  ? 

**  O,  Frank  r  cried  he  aloud^  as  he  paced  his 
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room  despondingly,  "  your  gay  letter  is  a 
bittei-  one  to  me.  I  must  learn  to  tread  m  tile 
dust  the  bright  vmons  fancy  had  formed;  to 
crush  my  aspiring  hopes,  aud  with  blight^ 
prospects,  and  a  brcikeu  heart,  to  banish  my- 
self from  that  sweet  presence  in  which  I  would 
fain  have  passed  my  days — but  better  that,  than 
dishonour.  Tiiere  is  no  apot  as  yet  on  nay 
name,  and  I  will  not  now  sully  it.  Yes,  the 
die  is  cast,  I  will  rejoin  my  regiment/** 

Though  Waremie  thus  briefly  settled  the 
part  which  it  became  him  to  act  in  thb 
emergtfncy,  it  cost  him  many  an  hour  of  bitter 
anguish  before  he  could  carry  his  resoluiioD 
into  effect.  He  had  never  really  loved  before, 
and  he  now  loved  with  his  whole  soul ;  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  love  was  aa  essential  portion  of 
his  existence,  and  that  to  tear  it  from  his  breast, 
was  almost  to  destroy  witliin  him  the  principle 
of  vitality-  He  wrote  however  to  Frank,  to 
say,  that  he  should  join  him  in  a  few  days : 
went  to  the  Horse-Guards  to  inquire  if  they 
projected  any  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  bit 
reginieni  (for  Calbury  was  not  a  towu  in  which 
troops  were  usually   stolioned),  or   had  any 
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orders  for  him  with  respect  to  their  particular 
employmeEt,  ami  called  on  Lord  FrmmUoghai]] 
to  inform  him  of  his  determination. 

The  old  Lord  received  him  with  much  civi- 
lity, but,  ad  it  appeared  to  Warenne,  with  less 
than  his  usual  cordiality.  There  was  also  a 
degree  of  earnestness  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  encouraged  him  to  quit  town  immediately, 
and  assured  him  that  government  had  received 
accounts  of  a  very  unpleasant  Bpirit  pervading 
the  oeighbourhood  of  Calbury, 

Warenne  could  not  help  perceiving  that  his 
absence  was  desired.  In  truth.  Lord  Fram- 
lingham  immediately  upon  Adelaide's  increase 
of  fortune  had  begun  to  renew  the  views  of 
aggrandisement,  which  he  had  reluctantly  laid 
aside;  and  conceiving  that  Warenne  might 
very  possibly  prove  an  impediment  to  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  schemes,  he  sincerely  wished  him  out 
of  the  way.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  strictly  con- 
sonant with  the  gratitude  he  professed  towards 
Warenne  for  his  kindness  to  Henry,  to  repel 
attentions  which  he  had  hitherto  tacitly  en^ 
couraged ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  accomplish  his 
purposes   with  respect  to  Adelaide,  he  did  not 
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iDuch  regard  her  lover  s  feelings,  and  certainly 
assumed  not  a  delicacy  which  he  did  not 
possess. 

Warenne  was  intensely  hurt  by  Lord  Fram- 
lingham's  manner.  Was  he  already  deemed 
an  intruder?  It  was  indeed  time  for  him  to 
depart ;  he  would  only  see  Adelaide  once  again 
and  bid  her  farewell  for  ever- 

The  travellers  returned,  and  Henry  having 
heard  from  his  father  of  Warenne's  determina- 
tion to  rejoin  the  regiment,  proc^eeded  imme- 
diately to  his  lodgings,  to  propose  their  quitting 
London  together,  his  own  leave  of  absence 
being  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

After  their  first  greetings  were  over,  and 
Henry  had  had  time  for  closer  observation,  he 
was  much  struck  with  an  appearance  of  ill- 
health,  and  with  a  degree  of  severity  of  maimer 
in  Warenne ;  he  loved  him,  however,  too  sin- 
cerely, and  respected  him  too  highly,  to  ven- 
ture a  remark  on  the  change  that  had  occurred. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  soon  concluded  an  arrangement  for  their 
travelling  together  to  Calbury  ;  then  thinking 
it  probable  Warenne  in    his  present    state  of 
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mind  would  rather  be  alone,  he  begged  him 
to  call  in  Charles  Street  the  following  morning, 
to  see  him  and  Adelaide,  who  was  not,  he  said, 
so  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  godmother,  with 
whom  she  had  never  livedo  as  to  shut  the  door 
upon  old  friends ;  and  with  an  affectionate 
pressure  of  the  hand  wished  him  good-b'ye. 

Warenne  shook  the  offered  hand,  accepted 
the  invitation,  stood  for  a  moment  after  his 
departure  with  a  bewildered  air,  tlien  hurried 
forth  to  occupy  his  attention  with  professional 
avocations,  for  he  durst  not  give  way  to  the 
feelings  that  invitation  had  awakened,  or  to 
reflect  in  solitude  on  the  impending  wretched- 
ness of  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  about  the  hour 
Henry  had  mentioned  as  that  at  which  his 
aiBter  would  probably  receive  him,  Warenne 
found  himself  in  Charles  Street.  Henry  was 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered, 
but  in  a  few  minuten  Adelaide  joined  them. 
She  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  anxiety 
occasioned  by  the  melancholy  scenes  she  had 
so  lately  witnessed,  and  was  pale  and  languid, 
but  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  brow  accorded 
q5 
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w^ll  with  the  serious  expression  of  her  coun- 
^teaanoe,    and   poor  Warenne  thought  he  had 
aever  seen  her  lcx>k  so  lovely.     She  receiyed 
I  him  kindly,  for  satisfied  that  he  loved  her»  she 
(saw  no  reason  for  controuling  tlv?  natural  im- 
pulse of  her  heart ;    and    for  some  little  time 
the  whole  party  conversed  on  the  events  wliich 
had  taken  place  without  hesitation,  if  not  with 
cheerfulness.       After    a    while,    Henry,    who 
shrewdly  suspected  the  state  of  his  sister^s  and 
,  of  his  friend's   affections,  found    some   excuse 
'  for  quitting  the  room,  and  requesting  Warenne 
to   await  his   return,    left   him  with  Adelaide* 
The    conversation    flagged  ^ — presently   ceased 
altogether — Warenne,  firm  to  his  purpose,  but^ 
much  as  that   purpose  had  already  cost  him, 
knowing  not  until  this  instant,  the  utter  misery 
he  was  about  to  entail  upon  himself,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  speak.     Adelaide"*s  spirits  had 
not   regained    their  usually  cheerful  flow,  and 
their  depression  was  increased  by  his  manifest 
uneasiness.     The  awkwardness  of  their  ait  na- 
tion each  moQient  became  greater;   at  length 
Warenne,  making  an  effort,  in  a  hurried  man^ 
ner  uttered  some  common-place  remark  on  an 
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indiffereot  subject,  Adelai<le  ga^e  the  Deceaeary 
assent,  and  ^gain  there  was  silence.  He  made 
a  second  and  a  third  attempt,  but  with  no 
better  success.  He  now  grew  confused,  and 
spoke  at  random  upon  every  topic  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  over-^excited  mind,  until 
A4ellUfie,  who  could  not  but  recollect  the  very 
different  manner  in  which  their  last  interview 
had  concluded,  knew  not  what  to  think.  As 
she  looked,  however,  on  his  flushed  cheek,  and 
unsteady  eye  that  would  not  meet  her%  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind. 
Could  it  be,  that  he  had  formed  so  unworthy 
an  opinion  of  her,  as  to  conceive  that  her  af- 
fections  could  be  influenced  by  her  accession  of 
fortune?  — a  moment's  reflection  assured  her 
that  his  generous  nature  would  spurn  the 
thought,  yet  how,  since  she  knew  not  that  her 
father  had  almost  turned  htm  from  his  door, 
was  she  to  interpret  his  beha^riour  ?  She  was 
hurt,  and  angry  with  him,  and  even,  as  by 
degrees  she  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into  his 
feelings,  could  not  altogether  divest  herself  of 
indignation,  though  she  pitied  his  sufferings. 
He  might,  she  thought,  if  he  really  loved  her, 
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sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  fantastic  notions  of 
honour,  for  so  they  then  seemed  to  her,  and 
let  her  decide  for  hersdf  whether,  or  not,  she 
thought  his  hand  worth  acceptance.  She  be- 
came  colder  and  more  formal,  until  at  length, 
Warenne,  unable  to  endure  any  longer  her 
altered  looks  and  his  own  excessive  wretched- 
ness, hastily  left  the  room  in  the  full  conviction 
that  he  had  injured  himself  in  her  esteem,  and 
caused  her  to  think  ill  of  him  by  the  very 
course,  which,  at  the  price  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pursue. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Henry  and  Warenne 
quitted  London  for  Calbury. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

How  fur  thy  rales,  tby  bills  how  beautiful ! 
Tbe  iUQ  wbo  sbcds  on  thee  bis  parting  amiles, 
8«et  Dot  in  aJl  his  wide  career  a  scene 
Luirelier,  aor  more  eiaberaotly  blessed 
By  botrnteooa  eartb  and  heaven. 
The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot, 
Wbo  bad  their  birthright  here. 

SouTjiiiv's  Roderick . 


The  state  of  the  agricultural  population 
aroand  Calbury  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  two  friends  to  their  regiment,  was  by  no 
means  such,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  as 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  which,  according 
to  Lord  Framlingham,  were  entertained  by  the 
government.  The  greater  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  wages,  which 
the  summer  had  occasioned,  seemed  to  have 
extinguished  the  stormy  passions  kindled  by 
cold,  hunger,  and  compulsory  idleness. 

The  country  itself  looked   bright   and  gay, 
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and  the  fidds  with  their  ridi  cropB  of  corn, 
gave  promise  of  fdenty,  comfort,  and  tranquil- 
lity. Warexine  was  tempted  to  hope  that  the 
fear  of  disturbance  was  ilkfounded,  and  that 
the  symptoms  of  insubordination,  on  which  it 
was  grounded,  had  arisen  from  a  temporary 
pressure,  which  was  past  and  would  not  recur. 
The  first  hours  after  their  arrival  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  inspection  of  the  troops,  the  order 
and  discipline  of  which  were  highly  commend- 
ed, to  Frank's  infinite  delights 

This  necessary  duty  concluded,  the  two  bro- 
thers and  Henry  retired  to  Warenne^s  apart- 
ments, and  Warenne  called  om  Frank  to  give 
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are  diaeontented^  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  per> 
cdve  it.  I  see  them  on  a  Sunday  as  bappy  as 
beer  and  love  can  make  them.  They  are  not 
refined,  perhaps,  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  the  fastidious  might  think  it  un- 
sentitnental  at  leasts  if  not  indecorous,  in  the 
women,  to  wait  round  the  doors  of  the  public- 
hoiisen,  and  take  possession  of  the  men  as  they 
come  forth  red  with  beer,  and  reeking  with 
tobacco;  but  I  am  above  such  prejudices,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  rogues  enjoy  life  ex- 
tremely.^ 

**  Have  you  observed  no  signs  of  an  evil 
spirit  abroad  in  other  quarters?'"  interrupted 
Warenne. 

*'  Faith  none,^  rejoined  Frank,  **  unless  you 
deem  such  the  curious  specimens  of  division  of 
labour  which  have  been  displayed  here  lately 
by  the  beggars  and  Irampers,  In  former  times, 
it  was  thought  that  one  man  might  sell,  if  not 
make,  many  bundles  of  matches.  Now,  it  it 
no  uncommon  thing  for  two  men  to  be  occu- 
pied in  the  sale  of  one  bundle;  in  the  same 
way,  generally  speaking,  there  are  two  to  hawk 
one  boot  lace,  and  always  two  to  buy  a  hare  skin 
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or  a  rabbit  skin.  Then,  again,  there  are  always 
two  sailors,  who  have  been  shipwrecked  toge- 
ther, and  saved  together,  and  who  have  pre- 
served from  the  wreck  precisely  the  sami 
things,  viz.  a  very  dean  while  shirt  and  white 
pair  of  trowsers,  and  for  whom  therefore  one 
story  serves  when  they  ask  your  charity.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  a  number  of  these 
vagabonds  as  now,  and  they  beg  in  a  tone 
which,  in  a  bye  place,  can  hardly  fail  to  alarm 
women,  if  not  men.  Seriously  speaking,  Ge- 
rald, though  it  may  to  you  sound  foolish  to 
say  so,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  these 
fellows ;  1  cannot  understand  how  they  all  exist, 
unless  they  haye  some  secret  mode  of  obtainioj 
a  livelihood,  different  from  the  ostensible  one. 
I  donH  half  like  them,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
better  genius,  Nanny  Rudd,  is  more  pleased 
with  them  than  1  am."" 

"  Who  the  devil  is  Nanny  Rudd,  Frank  ?^ 
said  Henry. 

**  Not  to  know  Nanny,""  continued  Frank, 
**  argues  yourself  unknown.  She  is  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  town,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  play 
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about  its  public  walks.  She  is  the  queen  of 
heart  cakes»  and  bullseyes,  €t  Vobjit  de  me$  plus 
tendres  amours.  Do  not  be  frighteoed^  Gerald 
— she  is  a  dear  blind  old  Irifth  beggarwoman,  the 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rudd,  whose 
brother  keeps  that  little  ale-house,  the  Rose 
and  Crown »  as  you  enter  the  town  by  the  Lon- 
don road. 

Rudd  was  a  private  in  the  Guards^  and  went 
with  them  to  Egypt  under  Abercromby»  where 
he  was  wounded  and  died,  She  aceotopanted 
him  thither,  and  nursed  him  till  his  death.  She 
afterwards  herself  unfortunately  caught  the 
ophthalmia,  and  lost  both  her  eyes.  The  officers 
and  men,  with  whom  she  was  a  great  favourite, 
brought  her  carefuUy  to  England,  and  by  her 
own  wish  settled  her  in  this  place  among  her 
husband's  relations.  She  lives  now  on  a  small 
pension,  with  her  brother-in-law,  who  is  very 
kind  to  her,  and  she  ekes  out  her  little  modicum 
by  the  sale  of  her  cakes."^ 

^^  But  what  can  a  blind  old  woman  know  of 
the^state  of  the  country*  or  how  does  it  happen 
that  she  is  a  friend  of  yours  ?*^  interrupted 
Henry. 
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**  You  are  so  impatient,  Henry^""  replied 
Frank,  "  you  would  know  every -thing,  aod  the 
reasons  thereof  at  once ;  but  I  shall  not  spoil  thi 
story  of  my  best  adventure  during  your  absence^ 
to  satisfy  your  impetuous  curiosity.  It  Jaui 
toujours  commencer  au  commencement.  Yon 
must  hear  the  narrative  of  our  first  introduc- 
tion, or  you  close  my  lips  for  ever  on  the  subject 
of  Nanny  Rudd ;  for  if  there  is  an  action  in  the 
course  of  my  military  career  of  which  I  am 
proud,  it  is  the  deed  of  ^  dcrring  do^'  as  Ivanhoe 
would  have  called  it,  which  first  won  me  her 
esteem.'' 

*'  Come,  be  quick  then,""'  said  Henry,  laugh- 
ing, "  when,  how,  and  where  did  you  meet  with 
this  wondrous  lady?""^ 

"  More  questions !  Henry  ?  you  are  positively 
incorrigible  \  Our  first  acquaintance  was  on 
this  wise:  a  parcel  of  young  urchins  were 
playing  on  the  walk  where  she  usually  sits  with 
her  basket,  and  one  of  them  attempted  to  obtain 
some  of  her  tartlets,  without  going  through  the 
necessary  form  of  paying  for  them.  Nanny, 
who  hears  like  a  mole,  made  a  dash  at  the  young 
rogue,  just  as  he  had  his  hand  in  the  basket, 
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and  seizing  him  with  a  hand  of  iron,  began  to 
thrash  him  well  with  her  stick,  reproving  him 
at  the  sanie  time  for  his  niiscondyet  with  a  con- 
siderable flow  of  military  eloquence.  The  other 
boys  came  to  the  rescue*  Nanny  kept  her  hold, 
and  brandished  her  stick.  Their  charge  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  resisted^  they  released  their 
companion,  gained  possession  of  the  basket, 
from  which  Nanny  had  wandered  in  the  struggle, 
and  were  retiring  triumphant,  when  I  reached 
the  field, 

**  In  an  instant  I  flew  to  the  succour  of  the 
discomfited  fair,  routed  her  insulting  ft>es,  and 
recovered  for  her  her  (empty)  basket.  Ciesar 
would  have  said,  Veni^  vidiy  vici !  I  then  led 
her  to  her  old  seat,  and  having  given  her  half- 
a-crown,  was  taking  my  departure*  in  order  to 
enjoy  in  solitude  the  satisfaction  of  having  exhi- 
bited both  valour  and  generosity,  when  she  said 
to  me  in  her  own  sweet  accents, 

**  *  I  "*U  sit  a  bit,  your  honour,  and  catch  my 
wind;  them  little  blackguards  bio  wed  me;  — 
and  then  I II  go  lK>me.  I  *11  never  draw  a  half- 
penny the  whole  day,  unless  I  bait  my  basket 
with  a  cake/     I  asked  her  if  I  could  assist  her 
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on  the  road.  *  No,  no ;  thank  you  all  the 
Same,^  continued  she;  'but  if  you^d  just  tell 
me  who  your  own  self  is,  that  corned  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  presarve  me  from  them  childer, 
l^d  be  obliged  to  you.  You  are  i^  soldier, 
by  your  step,  I  can  tell  that  as  well  as  if 
I  saw  you ;  and  an  officer,  by  the  softness  of 
your  voice  and  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  ili- 
gance  of  your  expressions  ^  mark  you  that, 
Henry.  I  told  her  my  name,  rank,  &c.  and 
we  parted.  The  next  day  I  came  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  and  we  had  a  long  gossip 
together  about  her  own  dear  country,  since 
which  I  have  paid  her  a  visit  almost  every  day. 
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Henry ;  **  and  having  heard  her  opinion  of 
you,  I  am  really  anxious  to  know  what  she 
thinks  of  the  be^ars  who  have  moved  your 
Rpleen."^ 

**  She  entertains  little  doubt,*^  answered 
Frank,  •*  that  they  are  the  emissariea  of  some 
eviUd]<$po.sed  parties  in  the  country,  and  the 
medium  of  communication  between  different 
districts  and  the  metropolis;  and  her  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  the  remarks  which  she 
has  heard  fall  from  the  labourers  and  me- 
chanics in  this  town,  with  whom  her  brother's 
alehouse  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort,"^ 

**  Indeed,^  said  Warenne ;  **  and  does  sbe 
think  that  they  are  likely  to  produce  a  dis* 
turbance  r^ 

**  She  certainly  does,''  replied  Frank  ;  **  for 
about  three  or  four  days  ago,  when  I  paid 
her  a  visit,  she  bade  me  be  cautious  not  to 
be  seen  talking  to  her.  *  I  sits/  said  she,  *  in 
my  brother's  chimney-corner  of  an  evening, 
with  my  bit  duddeen  ;  and  because  I  'm  blind, 
folks  believe  I  can't  hear.  There  '11  be  a  row 
after  harvest,  or  Nanny  's  a  liar  ;  but  your 
honour  shall  know  in  time.     A'u't  I  a  soldier's 
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widow,  and  bound  to  keep  the  peace  ?  I H 
just  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  you  cleveriy; 
but  you  must  not  be  seen  ^paking  to  me  daily, 
or  I  'II  be  suspected.  You  can  drop  past  me 
as  you  go  to  see  your  men  at  the  Boot  of  a 
morning ;  and  if  the  coast  is  clear,  say,  '  Good 
morrow,  Nanny ;'  you  would  go  to  your  men 
natural  like,  and  then  I  can  asy  tell  you  if  I 
have  larnt  any  news,  without  putting  it  into 
men^s  heads  that  I  %  thick  at  headquarters/  ^ 

Warenne  recommended  Frank  to  keep  up 
his  acquaintance  with  Nanny  Rudd,  observing 
that  it  was  only  by  employing  every,  even 
the  humblest  means  in  their  power  of  obtain- 
ing an  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  that  they  could  hope  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity. His  long  acquaintance  with  a  dis- 
turbed district  had  taught  hin^  that  very  fre- 
quently a  little  circumstance  would  lietter  indi- 
cate the  real  spirit  of  a  population,  than  their 
actions,  as  a  feather  or  a  straw  thrown  into 
the  air  will  more  readily  point  out  the  direc- 
tion  of  a  current  of  wind,  than  any  more  pon- 
derous botly* 

Warenne  now   turned  hi«   attention  to  the 
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magistracy  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
sought  every  opportonity  of  mixing  in  their 
society ;  in  which  endeavour  Henry  and  Frank 
were  both  of  much  use  to  him  ;  the  former, 
from  the  position  in  which  he  stood  as  brother 
to  the  heiress  of  Epworth,  and  the  latter,  from 
his  having,  during  the  summer,  by  bis  gay 
oiF-hand  manner,  and  happy  disposition,  mad9 
himself  a  welcome  guest  at  many  hou^s  in 
tlie  vicinity.  To  the  different  persons  of  in- 
fluence, he  suggested  the  advantage  of  arrang- 
ing  a  constabulary  furce,  upon  the  system  of 
a  noble  lord  in  a  neighbouring  county,  and 
the  propriety  of  their  previously  fixing  on  some 
definite  plan  of  action,  in  case  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  government  for  the  repose  of  the 
country  should  be  realized. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  give  advice, 
and  all  people  hate  it ;  unless  they  have  decided 
on  their  line  of  conduct,  in  which  case  they 
have,  generally  speakings  no  objection  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  their  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  those  of  their  advisers.  Warenne,  how- 
ever, was  so  mild,  so  gentle  in  manner,  so  en- 
tirely free   from   all   appearance   of  dictation, 
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potms,  jAd  90  ptserkal  m  Mm 
be  liiccLcikd  in  e^ecszag  tke 
desired-     Bj    the   dsie    harrot 
precautions  were  completed. 

At  this  period,  Adelaide  and  h 
daily   expected    at    Ep worth,    m 
heart  sunk  within  him  at  the 
thrown  again  into  her  societj, 
relative  position  was  so  changed;  bat  he 
not   permitted    to   dwell   long  upon  tidi  tofiic 
v^ithout  interruption. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ai  tkoe  aie  cutain  hoOoirblaili  of  winds  and  Mcnt  twcU- 
ui(;t  of  WM  beCuo  a  tanpoM,  to  tre  thon  in  stalti. 

Ille  eCiam  cacoo  insluo  tomoltat 
Sepe  monet,  fraudesque  et  operta  tumescere  bella. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The   head-quarters   of  the  Dragoons 

were,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Calbury ;  two  or 
three  troops  being  stationed  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  An  order  now  arrived  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  directing  that  one  troop  should  be  sent 
to  Fisherton,  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant, 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  that  a  second  should 
be  placed  in  some  situation,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible midway  between  Fisherton  and  Calbury, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  ready  communication 
between  these  two  extreme  points. 

To  delegate  to  another  a  duty  incumbent 
on  himself,  was  not  consistent  with  Warenne's 
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character.  He  immediately  sent  forward  his 
servant  with  horses,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing himself  started  at  an  early  hour,  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  received.  His  inten- 
tions were  to  examine  the  locak  of  Fisherton, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could  to  discover  the  dispo- 
sition and  pursuits  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation, so  that  if  any  disturbance  should  arise 
there,  he  might  be  competent  to  act  with  de- 
cision. 

He  found  Fisherton  a  large  straggling  town, 
with  some  appearance  of  wealth,  arising  from 
Its  communication  with  the  seaport  of  D- 
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way,  he  could  distinguish  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  cottages  of  labourers  and  raechanics 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  might  be  «een  ware- 
houfiea  and  cranes,  and  other  signs  of  trade, 
but  nowhere  else :  the  rest  of  the  town  bore 
an  ambiguous  character,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  whether  its  prosperity  depended  on 
commerce,  or  agriculture. 

Warenne  rode  into  the  yard  of  the  principal 
inn,  which  occupied  one  of  the  angles  caused 
by  the  junction  of  the  roads,  and  had  large 
gates  opening  into  each  of  them,  intending 
to  establish  himself  there  for  the  night  Hav- 
ing  put  up  his  horses,  he  quickly  sought 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  land- 
lord,  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  him  &ome 
information  relative  to  the  state  of  society  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Fisherton. 

The  communicationii  of  the  worthy  Boniface 
were  any  thing  but  satisfactory*  He  assured 
Warenne  that  the  labourers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  ten  miles  round,  were  a  bad  set  at 
the  best  of  times; 
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smugglers  —  all  of  them  occasionally  engaged 
in  running  goods;  and  that  at  the  moment 
H  2 
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ia  which  he  was  speakiDg,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  great  discontent  and  irritation  from  the  dis- 
tress incidental  to  the  existing  depression  of 
wages. 

**^  I  ^m  sure,  I  hope,^  said  mine  host,  suffi- 
ciently animated  by  the  theme,  to  draw  one 
hand  out  of  his  breeches-pocket,  and  extend 
it  in  an  emphatic  manner,  ^^  that  they  won't 
break  out,  for  if  they  do,  it  will  be  an  awful 
business.  The  exciseman  what  lodges  at  my 
house,  tells  me  that  they  are  afraid  of  nothing, 
and  care  for  nothing ;  and  then  they  have  such 
means  of  letting  one  another  know  when  any 
thing  is  a-foot.     Lord  bless  you,  sir,  if  there 's 
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troop  to  Fisherton*  But  his  orders  were  posi- 
tive; and  the  officer  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  district  was  one  from  whofii 
he  could  not  expect  to  obtain  an  alteration  of 
them*  He  was  a  man  well  known  in  the  army 
for  his  wrong-headed  obstinacy,  and  pertina^ 
dous  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  military  disci^ 
pline.  It  was  also  said  of  him,  that  having 
been  in  India  during  the  time  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  and  therefore  without  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  any  European  cam- 
paign^  he  had  a  mean  jealousy  of  those  who 
had  served  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  was 
disposed  to  treat  them  with  captiousness,  when 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  employed  under 
him.  Warenne  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
write  to  General  Mapleton  a  respectful  re- 
que*»t  to  be  permitted  to  increase  the  force  at 
Fiftherton. 

He  had  been  walking  round  the  town,  and 
was  entering  the  inn-yard  by  the  London  gate- 
way, when  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  gen-^ 
tleman,  on  a  remarkably  neat  well-bred  cob, 
rode  in  from  the  coast  road.  As  they  encoun- 
tered each  other,  the  new  visiter,  who  was  a 
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fif  Ji  fnifwiinl  fair  maa,  of  about  his  own  age, 
dfcssed  in  ^x»rtiiig  costume,  looked  at  him  ear- 
wmafdj*  The  couDtecance  was  famQiar  to  him, 
bat  lie  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen  it* 
He  WW  in  the  act  of  having  recourse  to  the 
bndlord,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
owner,  when  the  gentleman  himself,  having 
more  qukkly  obtained  his  master's  address 
from  Warenne^s  servant,  came  up  to  tiim  and 
claimed  hta  acquaintance. 

**  Warenne,  how  are  you  ?  You  forget  me, 
I  dare  say,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  last 
met ;  but  I  remembered  you  the  moment  I  saw 
you,  though  I  could  Dot  give  you  a  name  nith- 
out  the  assistance  of  John  there.  Do  you  not 
recollect  Jack  Nicholas,  at  Dame  Twyford's, 
just  over  Barn's  Pool  Bridge,  at  Eton  ?'' 

Warenne  immediately  recalled  to  mind  a 
heavy,  good-natured  boy  of  that  name,  who 
resisted  every  attempt  made  by  hia  tutor  to 
instil  into  his  brain  any  classical  lore,  but  who 
was  an  expert  fisherman,  and  not  a  bad  foot- 
ball player. 

Nicholas  continued,  **  What  are  you  doing 
in  this  placer      You   had  much  better  come 
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over  and  dine  with  u^.  My  father  lives  little 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  will 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  Do  come,  we  can 
give  you  a  bed.  Well,  certainly,  I  never 
thought  of  meeting  you  to-day.  How  lucky 
it  was  I  rode  over  to  take  a  look  at  the  fidi 
market !     I  have  got  the  nicest  brill,  too.^ 

Warenne  replied,  that  he  really  !*hould  have 
been  happy  to  accept  his  inWtation,  but  that 
his  horses  were  tired  with  their  day ^8  work,  and 
that  be  was  obliged  to  leave  Fisherton  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  following  morning. 

"  Oh  !  I  can  arrange  all  these  matters,^  said 
Nicholas.  *^  You  shall  have  the  landlord"*! 
own  nag,  and  a  very  clever  one  it  ia,  I  can 
tell  you  —  few  better.  And  if  you  must  be 
off  so  early  to-morrow,  you  can  return  here 
to-night;  though  if  you  would  stay  all  night 
with  us,  we  should  like  it  better,  and  I  would 
ride  over  with  you  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
niost  probably  come  here,  for  to-morrow  is  the 
day  when  our  magistrates  hold  their  weekly 
sessions;  and  if  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
usually  attend  to  hear  the  news.  That's  a 
good  fellow,  you  will  come,  I  see.    Ill  call 
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for  you  in  ten  minutefs  as  soon  as  I  have  seen 
that  our  cart  takes  the  brill.^ 

Warenne  having  obtained  a  loan  of  the  land- 
lord's horse,  was  ready  to  join  Nicholas  on 
his  return  from  the  fishmarket.  They  quitted 
the  town  by  the  coast  road,  which  for  rather 
more  than  a  mile  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  It  then  bent  more  to  the  south- 
ward, when  they  quitted  it,  and  proceeded 
along  a  narrow  lane,  with  high  hedges  on  each 
side,  keeping  the  same  course  as  the  portion 
of  the  road  over  which  they  had  already  tra- 
velled. There  was  not  here  much  opportu- 
nity for  observation;  and  Warenne,  willingly 
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<<  Yefl,  I  did/'  answerad  NicfacdM»  <'  wd  I 
liked  it  much ;  it  jutt  suited  me.  I  hardly 
eyer  attended  a  lecture ;  and  I  kept  three  very 
deyer  hunters  in  full  work — but  it  was  too 
happy  a  state  to  last  The  old  Dean  of  Christ<^ 
church,  when  I  had  been  there  little  more  than 
a  year,  gaye  me  a  hint  which  I  might  not  mis* 
interpret,  that  I  had  better  see  the  world ;  and 
my  father  made  me  travel  through  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  was  all  the  world  Buonaparte 
would  let  a  man  see  in  those  days,  unless  he 
turned  soldier  and  went  to  Spain.  This  was 
dull  work,  though  every  now  and  then  I  got 
some  good  fishing,  and  once  or  twice  some 
capital  grouse-shooting;  so  I  returned  home  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  and  have  been  living  with 
my  father  here  at  the  Plashetts,  for  that's  the 
name  of  our  place,  ever  since.  I  have  four  as 
nice  hunters  as  you  ever  saw,  and  get  plenty 
of  shooting  and  trout-fishing,  without  going  a 
yard  off  his  manors,  so  I  make  it  out  pretty 
well.  If  it  happens  any  day  that  I  neither 
hunt,  fish,  nor  shoot,  I  trot  over  to  Fisherton, 
to  see  what  fish  there  is  in  the  market.'" 
H  5 
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.  Warenne  flmilfid  ^at,  the  comiilaceiicy  with 
which  J^^cholas  reviewed  hif  uael^  life  ^^  Ate 
jou  not  A  magistrate  ?^.  inquired  he. 

1<  No,""  replied  hia  friend,  ''  they  wished  to 
make  me  one,  but  I  have  refused  mjsdf  to  erery 
applicaticm  on  the  subjeet.  There  is  no  fim  in 
being  interrupted  at  all  hours  of  the  day  by 
a  pack  of  greasy  fellows,  making  com{daint8 
against  each  other  for  assaults  in  their  drunken 
squabbles  overnight ;  nor  in  being  condemned  to 
at  from  eleven  o^clock  to  six  oi^e  day  in  every 
week,  to  hear  the  idle  blackguards  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  abuse  their  overseers.  No, 
thank  you,  said  I,  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of 
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beyond  which,  to  the  north,  lay  a  large  extent 
of  wild  low  brushwood ;  while  to  the  south 
there  were  some  newly  inclosed  fields.  Pre- 
sently all  signs  of  arable  cultivation  ceased^ 
and  they  came  out  on  a  wide  common.  JubI  at 
this  pointy  the  road  bent  rather  more  to  the 
iouthward^  and  the  line  of  brushwood  going 
off  from  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  then 
sweeping  round  to  the  east,  till  it  joined  some 
large  trees,  formed  a  sort  of  boundary  to  the 
waste. 

**  Mark  this  comer  of  the  brushwood,^  said 
Nicholas,  "  that  you  may  not  miss  your  way 
as  you  return  to-night,  for  we  now  leave  the 
road,  and  cross  the  amunon  to  those  trees 
where  the  brui»hwood  closes  in  again.  The 
Plashetts  lie  very  nearly  due  east  of  Fisher  ton, 
and  the  carriage  road  is  a  mile  round.  From 
those  trees  there  is  an  avenue  leading  directly 
to  the  house-^ 

Warenne  took  due  note  of  the  bearings  of 
the  ground,  and  they  proceeded*  When  they 
had  passed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
common,  the  turf,  which  hitherto  had  been  soft 
and  swampy » became  firm ;  and  Warenne,  whose 
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powers  of  obeenration  bad  been  called  into  play 
by  Nicholases  late  caution,  remarked  that  it 
bore  signs  of  having  been  much  trodden. 

**  Have  you  had  a  fair  here,  or  races  ?^  asked 
he  of  Nicholas. 

**  No,**  was  the  reply ;  **  the  sheep,  I  believe, 
keep  unmolested  possession  of  the  common 
from  year's  end  to  yearns  end.  But  why  do 
ou  inquire  ?" 

Warenne  simply  answered  that  the  grass 
appeared  trampled,  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion. They  soon  reached  the  Plashetts;  and 
Nicholas,  the  elder,  greeted  his  son^s  friend 
with  a   hearty  welcome.     He  was  a  cheerful. 
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thought,  teen  ground  so  troddeo,  but  on  places 
where  soldiers  were  drilled  and  exercised. 
Could  it  be  that  there  was  truth  in  the  report 
which  he  had  heard,  that  the  labourers  held 
nightly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  training 
themselves  to  the  use  of  arms  ?  As  the  idea 
presented  itself,  he  hugged  the  trees  to  the 
southward  more  closely,  so  as  to  enyelope  him- 
self completely  in  their  shade.  Presently  he 
fancied  that  he  heard  in  the  wind  the  sounds  of 
steps  and  yoices.  He  stopped,  and  listened 
with  attention,  and  soon  became  certain  of  the 
fact ;  they  seemed  however  to  proceed  from 
persons  at  some  distance.  He  advanced  slowly, 
trusting  to  the  wind  to  drown  the  noise  of  his 
horse's  hoofs.  Again  he  stopped,  the  sounds 
reached  him  more  plainly.  Using  now  still 
greater  caution,  he  pushed  forward  towards 
the  edge  of  the  common,  and  he  there  beheld 
the  realization  of  his  worst  fears. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  fell  fully 
and  clearly  on  the  open  space,  he  saw  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men,  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  dividing  and  subdividing  them- 
selves, then  reuniting  again  ;  in  a  word,  going 
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through  a  regular  system  of  drill,  though  not 
perhaps  with  military  exactness.  He  watched 
them  for  some  time,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
their  number,  &c.  &c.  till  he  conceiyed  it  likdj 
that  they  would  soon  disperse. 

It  then  became  a  question  with  him,  how  he 
himself  should  proceed.  He  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  Plashetts,  and  alarm  its  inmates 
by  acquainting  them  with  the  true  reason  oi  his 
return.  He  could  not  cross  the  common,  for 
in  that  case  he  should  have  to  pass  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  persons  collected ;  he  dared 
not  to  await  the  breaking  up  of  their  assem- 
blage, lest  some  of  the  men  should  come  upon 


the  brushwood,  he  made  his  way  throagfa  it  in 
the  diiectkm  of  the  Ume  he  had  traTdUed  in  the 
morning,  and  oontinued  his  oourfe,  carefully 
avoiding  too  near  an  approach  to  the  exterior 
of  the  wood  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  moon, 
until  he  readied  the  edge  which  separated  it 
from  the  road.  There,  thinking  himself  safe,  or 
at  all  eveirts  at  too  great  a  distancl^  from  the 
men  at  exercise  to  be  discovered,  he  dragged 
his  horse  through  the  fence,  and  remounting 
him,  galloped  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Fish- 
erton. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Conoeming  the  materials  of  leditioii,  it  b  a  thing  well  to  be 
considered ;  for  the  surest  way  to  prevent  seditions  (if  the  times 
do  bear  it),  is  to  take  away  the  matter  of  them  ;  for  if  there  be 
fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come  thit 
shall  set  it  on  fire. 

LOMD  BlCOK. 


Thb  insight  which  this  adventure  gave  Ck>- 
lonel  Warenne  into  the  real  state  of  the  oouii* 
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About  deren  o^dock  the  next  day,  Nicholas 
rode  into  FishertoD,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
Warenne  still  at  the  inn. 

<<  What,  not  off  yet  ?^  said  he,  <<  you  might 
as  well  have  slept  at  the  Plashetts ;  our  beds 
are  as  well  aired  as  those  of  mine  host  here.^ 

Warenne  requested  him  to  come  to  his  room, 
and  recounted  to  him  what  he  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  night.  Nicholas  was  startled,  if  not 
alarmed  at  hearing  of  such  preparations  for 
tumult  in  his  own  immediate  vicinity. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?""  said  he,  *'  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  !  My  poor  sisters  will  be 
frightened  out  of  their  wits.  Cannot  some 
means  be  found  to  put  a  stop  to  such  pro- 
ceedings ?  ^ 

Warenne  doubted  whether  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  meetings,  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
setting  the  people  on  their  guard,  without  deter- 
ring them  from  their  purpose,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  watch  them,  so  as  in  some  measure 
to  discover  their  intentions,  when  it  might  be 
easy  to  baffle  them. 

"  If  indeed,''  said  he,  "  we  knew  what  griev- 
ances pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  labourers, 
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wt  flDgfat,  fay  rdieriiig  tbeniy  lie  aUe  to  repress 
die  dispositioD  toiiol,  and  escape  the  neoesaty 
of  having  recourse  to  coeraoD.^ 

^  One  need  not  go  fio*  to  find  their  grier- 
—ccs^**  iBtemipted  NiAolas ;  ^  the  poor  fellows 
are  not  half  paid ;  the  Cvmers  only  give  them 
wages  eBoogh  to  keep  body  and  soul  togeth^, 
and  whatsoever  dse  they  require  for  the  nudii- 
tcnance  €i  their  families  is  made  up  to  them  bj 
the  paridi,  in  proportioo  to  the  number  of  their 
diildren.  Thus  they  are,  every  one  of  them, 
made  paupers;  and  the  consequence  is,  they 
work  as  paupers.  The  farmors  quarrd  with 
them  for  their  idleness,  and  the  overseers  de^ 
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and  drill  theni.     They  will  have  enough  of  the 
drilling  system  now,  I  reckon." 

**  Could  you  put  an  end  to  such  fatal  mis- 
takes as  these,"  Warenne  resuined,  "  you  would 
do  niore  to  quell  the  turbulent  spirit  of  which 
I  fear  we  shall  »ood  see  some  melancholy  in- 
dications, than  if  you  were  to  quarter  a  regi^ 
ment  of  soldiers  in  each  village.  But  now  you 
must  give  me  some  information  on  another 
point.  What  magistrate  had  I  better  apply  to 
in  case  of  a  disturbance  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 
Who  will  be  most  disposed  to  act  in  concert 
with  me,  and  assist  me  in  repressing  it  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  know  who  is  the  best  man  for  you,^ 
answered  Nicholas  —  **  at  least  in  my  opinion  ; 
Charley  Seaforth  ;  but  you  shall  judge  for 
yourself,  if  you  will  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  magistrates  meet  in  the  old  ball-room  of 
the  inn  here  at  twelve ;  we  will  get  our  friend 
the  landlord  to  admit  us  first  into  the  gidlery 
where  the  musicians  sit  when  there  is  a  ball, 
and  make  our  observations,  after  which  we  can 
descend,  and  1  will  introduce  you  to  any  or  all 
of  the  bench,  as  you  please.^ 

Warenne  gladly  acceded  to  his  friend^s  pro- 
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posal,  and  they  were  soon  seated  in  the  orches- 
tra Nicholas  had  described,  which,  though  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  that  at  which 
the  magistrates  sat,  was  yet  sufficiently  near  to 
them  to  enable  its  inmates  to  hear  all  that  was 
going  on.  The  magistrates  recognised  Nicholas 
as  one  of  the  intruders  upon  their  deliberations, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  drive  him  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up.  The  business  of  the 
day  speedily  commenced,  to  which  Warenne 
gave  his  most  earnest  attention.  As  occasions 
arose  he  whispered  the  result  of  his  observations 
to  Nicholas. 

"  I  like  your  chairman,^  said  he ;  ^*  he  is  a 
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out  to  you  i  that  fellow,  the  tall^  athleticy 
handsome  man  with  gray  hair,  a  hook  nose, 
and  a  sharpish  eye,  with  his  chin  thrust  out  so 
as  to  give  him  what  he  considers  to  be  a  look 
of  decision-*" 

**  I  mark  him,"  interrupted  Warenne,  "but 
I  do  not  much  fancy  him,  for  he  always  differs 
from  the  chairman  in  a  pompous  sort  of  way, 
and  when  asked  cannot  assign  any  reasons  for  his 
differing,  but  shakes  his  head  importantly^  puts 
on  an  air  of  wisdom,  and  then  coincides  with 
him  at  last,  though  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  certain  he  himself  is  right,  and  that 
he  yields  only  for  the  sake  of  peace.*" 

"  You  have  not  judged  your  man  amiss. 
Colonel/'  replied  Nicholas ;  *^  Mr.  Fownall,  for 
that  is  hh  name,  is  a  mighty  man  in  his  own 
conceit.  You  should  see  him  at  a  county 
meeting;  he  will  begin  his  speech  with  such 
graces ;  he  will  raise  himself  up,  and  put  on 
a  solemn  look  of  wisdom  that  would  deceive 
any  man  who  is  not  aware  that  he  is  no  con- 
juror; and  then  in  verj*  strong  language  accuse 
the  government  of  profligacy,  extravagance, 
and  corruption,  taking  care  to  select,  when  he 
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comes  to  his  proofs,  the  only  parts  of  their 
conduct  which  are  defensible.  Oh !  he  is  a 
bother-headed  one.*** 

Warenne  thought  his  companion  also  a 
better  judge  of  men,  and  their  capacities,  than 
he  had  imagined  him  to  be ;  he  had  not  <]one 
Nicholas  justice,  who,  though  uneducated,  was 
by  no  means  without  natural  shrewdness,  espe- 
cially on  points  on  which  he  was  excited,  as  mi 
country  politics,  in  which  he  was  forced  to  mix 
from  the  position  held  by  his  father  in  the 
country. 

**  Mr.  Fownall  will  not  do  for  me,*  said 
Warenne,  "  if  I  can  get  another  magistrate. 
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**  Why,  is  he  not  firm  and  resolute  r* 
*'  Too  firm,  too  resolute  by  half;  the  truth 
is,  he  has  lived  in  town  the  greater  part  of  hU 
life,  and  he  does  not  know  how  to  manage  the 
poor  at  all.  Though  an  excellent,  well-mean- 
ing  man,  he  is  hard  in  hU  words,  and  in  his 
ways,  and  the  poor  do  not  like  him.  He  would 
not  conciliate  enough  for  you,  though  in  other 
respects  he  would  do  admirably.^ 

**  Bar  equitation  r  said  Warenne  smiling. 
**  He  can  never  ride  with  those  round  fat 
legs;  and  if  any  tumult  does  occur,  we  shall 
require  a  magistrate  capable  of  quick  locomo- 
tion.'' 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Raymond  is  no  rider ^**  rejoined 
Nicholas  4  "but  now  for  my  friend  Charley. 
Do  you  see  that  very  quiet-looking,  middle* 
aged}  rather  pale  man,  with  a  remarkably  in- 
telligent eye,  sitting  behind  the  chairman  ?'^ 

"  He  is  rather  a  silent  one,  is  he  not?'^  ob- 
served Warenne. 

"  Silent  or  not  silent,**  said  Nicholas,  roused 
to  eagerness  in  behalf  of  his  favourite,  "  he 
is  the  best  magistrate  on  tlie  bench  next  to  the 
chairman,  and  knows  as  much  sessions  law  as 
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Raymond.  If  he  has  not  spoken  lately,  it  is 
because  he  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  chairman. 
He  would  speak  fast  enough,  if  he  differed 
from  him."^  Jqst  at  that  moment  the  chairman 
leant  back  to  ask  Mr.  Seaforth  a  question. 
^*  You  see,  he  is  ready  enough  with  his  answer, 
when  it  is  wanted.  Then  he  is  beloved  by  all 
the  poor :  he  is  so  kind-hearted,  and  so  kindly 
spoken  to  them.  The  very  men  he  sends  to 
prison  say,  they  would  rather  be  convicted  and 
condemned  by  him,  than  only  tried  before 
another  person.  He  always  treats  the  labour- 
ers as  fellow  men  in  a  different  station  of  life, 
and  that  is  what  they  like.     If  you  seem  by 


itural   shrewdnesB  in   him,   that   he  was   in- 
clined to  place  confidence  in  his  opinion* 

*'  Then  as  for  firmness  and  nerves,^''  continued 
ncholas,  '*  you  should  see  him  make  a  young 
borse,  though  that  perhaps  has  not  much  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  question — it  is  beautiful  to 
bee  him  put  a  young  raw,  five  years  old,  at  a 
Knee  ;  seriously  speaking,  he  is  the  boldest  and 
coolest  fellow  you  ever  saw,  though  you  are  a 
Moldier*     1  may  say  this  of  him,  for  he  has  been 
*tried.     Last  year  there   was  a  dreadful  fight 
between   the  Preventive  Service  men  and  the 
pmugglers,   in    which  the  former  were   driven 
off,  and  one  or  two  of  them  killed.     Seaforth, 
who  was  the  nearest  magistrate,  took  it  up,  and 
never  rested  till  he  had  apprehended  the  mur- 
derers, though  he  had  to  go  into  places  where 
half  the  men  in  England  would  not  venture  to 
set  foot,   and  to  fight   his  way  through  some 
desperate  scuffles.     He  got  Jem  Emlett,   who 
has  been  ringleader  in  every  row,  robbery,  or 
smuggling  transaction  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  his  whole  gang;  and  though  Jem   broke 
out  of  prison  the  night  before  the  assizes,  that 
ras  not  his  fault.     Besides,  Charley  is  bred  to 
VOL,  11.  J 
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be  a  good  one.  There  have  been  wild  ones  of 
his  blood,  perhaps,  but  never  any  that  wanted 
game."" 

*'  Mr.  Seaforth    is   the  man    for   me,*"  said 
Warenne ;  **  get  your  friend  out  of  court,  and 
'  introduce  me  to  hini."^ 

Nicholas  had  not  overrated  Seaforth.  Wa^ 
renne  found  him  a  person  of  great  intelligence, 
and  peculiar  animation  of  character ;  far  mort 
8o,  indeed,  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  un* 
assuming  demeanour  of  Seaforth  amongst  his 
brother  magistrates,  had  led  Warenne  to  con- 
sider him  a  sensible,  and  Nicholases  panegyric 
to  believe  him  a  brave  man  ;  hot  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  had  prepared  him  for  meeting 
an  eager  impetuous  spirit,  ready  to  devote  his 
whole  powers  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  and  in  whom,  mind  so  far  predominated 
over  body  as  to  cause  alarm,  lest  by  its  rest- 
less activity,  it  should  undermine  and  exhaust 
the  physical  strength.  But  a  few  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
before  Warenne  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  a  coadjutor. 

He  recounted  to  Seaforth  what  he  ha( 
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and  they  were  soon  deep  in  consultation.  It 
seemed  evident  to  them,  that  the  nightly  meet- 
ings originated  in  an  organized  combination  to 
resist  the  law^  a  combinatioh  extending  far 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fish- 
erton. 

The  agricultural  labourers  were  not  persons 
likely,  without  some  strong  external  excitement, 
to  sacrifice  a  night'g  rest  to  an  employment  they 
hated  so  sincerely  as  learning  the  mana?ovres 
of  soldiers  ;  neither  were  the  smugglersj  though 
they  were  doubtless  to  a  man  engaged  in  the 
business;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  Wa- 
renne  and  Seaforth  came  was,  that  agents  from 
London  and  Manchester  must  have  lighted  up 
this  strong  flame  of  difeaffection. 

What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Could  they  in 
any  way  suppress  the  meetings  ?  Seaforth  pro- 
posed to  be  present  at  one  of  them,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  expostulation;  but  this  course, 
though  one  in  which  Ae,  if  anybody,  would  have 
succeeded,  from  the  affection  borne  him  by  his 
poorer  neighbours,  was  too  dangerous  and  im- 
prudent to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant,  at  a 
time  when  the  smugglers  were  peculiarly  irri- 
12 
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tated  against  him  for  the  apprehendon^  and 
consequent  execution  of  some  of  their  comrades, 
only  a  few  montha  before. 

It  appeared  useless,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
attempt  to  controul  the  meetings  by  military 
or  constabulary  force,  for  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  both  magistrates 
and  soldiers  would  be  watched,  and  information 
BO  conveyed  to  the  parties  assembling,  that  by 
the  time  either  of  them  could  reach  the  ground, 
there  would  not  be  a  soul  to  be  seen.  All  that 
it  seemetl  possible  tu  do,  was,  to  adopt  an  inler- 
mediate  mode  of  action,  viz.  to  collect  a  greater 
number  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
hold  them  in  readiness,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  of  acting,  which  might  be 
afforded  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  conspirators; 
while  in  order,  if  possible,  to  deter  the  miJ^ 
guided  men  from  plunging  hastily  into  vio- 
lence, and  to  prevent  unnecessary  shedding  of 
blood,  Seaforth  undertook  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  some  particular  men  whom  he  suspected, 
and  with  whom  he  imagined  himself  to  hare 
some  influence.  They  would  thus,  it  is  true* 
set  the  rioters  more  on  their  guardi  but  then, 
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even  if  they  failed  to  their  todtg^oun  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  chance  of  disturbaaoe  br  gentle 
means,  they  would  escape  the  rewpomUBuj  0I 
having  tadtly  encouraged  disaffeetioB  sp  to  a 
certain  point,  thmt  they  might  mate  igygtij 
and  effectually  quell  it  aftenrardA. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Vfmmmt 
should  endeavour  to  obtaio  permiflnoo  Aon 
General  Mapleton  to  §eiid  another  troop  ta 
Fisherton,  and  that  Seaforth  should  try  the 
effect  of  private  conciliaiioQ,  either  party  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  coiDinunicatioQ  with  the 
other,  and  both  with  Nicbola*,  wfco  w^My 
promised  to  give  them  every  ami/lamm  m  hia 
power.  This  settled,  they  wepoErmuA^  aad 
Warenne  retook  the  road  to  Calbunr^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Tmtes  peof mmtentot, 
Dt  alegrw  nraionas. 

The  prospect  of  a  protracted  stay  at  Cal- 
burv,  gave  Colonel  Warenne  no  promise  of  a  re- 
turn to  tranquillity  of  mind-  The  apprehensioD 
of  danger  past,  the  routine  of  military  duties 
tisual  in  country  quarters  alone  demanding  his 
attention^  his  thoughts  naturally  recurred  to  his 
blighted  hopes,  and  the  distressing  situation 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  hini. 

Adelaide  was  at  Epworth — only  two  short 
miles  separated  them,  Henry  and  Frank  were 
lining  more  at  Epworth  than  at  Calbury.  It 
was  necessary,  unless  he  determined  to  set  at 
defiance  the  common  rules  of  civility,  that  be 
himself  should  visit  those  with  whom  he  had  so 
lately  lived  in  intimacy.  He  m  ust  again  undergo 
the  torture  of  meeting  lier  he  loved,  i**ith  the 
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degree  of  coldness,  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
duty,  and  her  father's  more  than  hinted  opinion 
of  his  supposed  pretensions*  There  was  no 
alternative ;  in  ordinary  courtesy  he  was  bound 
to  make  the  attempt,  even  at  the  expense  of 
increased  wretchedness. 

After  a  delay  of  some  days^  during  which 
Warenne  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  de* 
tained  in  Calbury  by  business,  he  rode  over  to 
Epworth,  with  a  tolerably  calm  exterior^  though 
with  a  beating  heart.  His  visit  seemed  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  Lord  Framlingham,  for  as  the 
servant  ushered  Warenne  into  the  drawing- 
room,  he  entered  it  by  another  door ;  and  as  his 
lordship  appeared  to  have  correctly  c<dculated 
the  precise  moment  of  Warenne's  calling,  so  did 
he  seem  to  have  determined  to  ascertain  the 
exact  duration  of  his  stay  beneath  his  daughter's 
roof,  for  he  did  not  quit  the  drawing-room  until 
Warenne  had  departed. 

This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Lord  Fram- 
lingham,  though  it  rather  irritatetl  Warenne  at 
the  time^  yet  served  to  render  his  visit  less  pain- 
ful than  he  had  expected  to  find  it.  There  was 
BO  temptation  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
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directly  opposed  to  his  wishes^  to  lay  aside  tl 
measured  friendliness  of  maDner  which  be  had 
adopted. 

A  second,  and  a  third  tiroe,  that  Warenne 
called  at  Epworth,  I^rd  Framlingham  ob- 
served a  similar  system  of  precaution ;  but  at 
last»  either  bored  with  playing  the  part  of  a 
Duenna,  or  becoming  satisfied  with  Warenne's 
conduct)  he  relaxed  in  his  vigilance,  and  one 
day  that  the  latter  had  ridden  over  to  Epworth 
with  Frank  and  Henry,  who  wished  to  arrange 
scmie  shooting  excursion  with  the  gamekeepers, 
he  found  himself  once  again  alone  with  Adelaide 
He  felt  his  hour  of  trial  to  be  at  last  come, 
was  now  to  shew  his  self-command,  to  ki 
down  the  tumultuous  and  passionate  though 
to  which  he  burnt  to  give  utterance.  His  love 
had  not  diminished  through  the  obstacles  whidi 
fortune  had  thrown  in  his  path  to  happiness;  on 
the  contrary,  it  burnt  with  a  stronger  and  a 
steadier  flame  than  when  he  had,  without  inter- 
ruption, enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  her  society  in 
London » 

Adelaide,  though  ]x>s8esscHl  of  every  requisite 
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to  grace  the  most  refined  circles,  appeared  yet 
more  lovely  in  the  calmer  occupations  of  the 
country.  In  the  easy  intercourse  of  her  imme- 
diate friends  her  shyness  forsook  her,  and  she 
did  justice  to  the  beauty  of  her  character. 
All  he  had  seen  of  her,  all  he  had  heard  of  her 
smce  she  came  to  Epworth,  tended  to  foster  his 
luckless  passion.  The  poor  had  already  learnt 
to  bless  her  name.  With  her  wonted  enthusiasm 
^e  had  commenced  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  though  her  schemes  might  perhaps 
be  a  little  visionary,  Warenne  was  not  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  their  want  of  practicability, 
while  they  developed  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
their  author. 

Adelaide  also  had  reasons  for  feeling  dis- 
tressed at  the  interview.  She  had  perceived 
her  father's  manner  to  Warenne,  and  became 
satisfied  that  Warenne  could  not  honourably 
have  pursued  any  other  line  than  that  he  had 
chosen ;  but  her  conviction  on  this  point,  while 
it  took  from  her  the  little  anger  she  had  con- 
ceived against  him,  made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
preserve  the  coldness  of  manner  which  she  had 
I  5 
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latterly  assumed;  thus  bodi  parties  fdt  awk- 
WMrdly  situated.  It  is  true,  that  one  word  mi^t 
have  produced  a  right  understanding  between 
them,  but  that  word,  Adelaide  OQuld  not,  and 
Warenne  would  not  speak.  Still  the  visit  could 
not  be  passed  in  silence  ;^*-at  least  so  thought 
Warenne,  and  acting  upon  this  supposition,  in 
a  shy  and  constrained  manner,  he  asked, 

'^  Have  you  ridden  much.  Miss  Marstoo, 
since  your  return  to  the  country.  I  am  in- 
formed there  are  beautiful  rides  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.'" 

**  No !  not  much ;  my  father  is  not  able  to 
ide  far^  and  Henry  i^  always  out  ahootinff.    He 
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*'  I  hear  we  are  to  have  a  gay  neighbourhcx>d 
this  winter ;  Frank,  who,  I  believe,  has  an  in- 
stinctive knowkdge  of  a  ball,  as  a  vulture  of  a 
horse  that  drops  in  the  desert,  teUs  me  that  the 
Men  vales  and  Dash  worths  each  mean  to  have 
one  in  the  course  of  the  next  month.*' 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them,'" 
observed  Adelaide,  coldly. 

'*  Of  course  they  will  call  upon  you,  as  an  act 
of  civility  towards  a  person  newly  come  into  the 
county/*' 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  they  have  not  visited  me 
yet." 

Adelaide''s  manner  did  not  contribute  to  re- 
store poor  Warenne  to  serenity  of  mind- 

I  know,  thought  he,  that  I  have  chosen  a  very 
stupid  subject  for  conversation,  although  per- 
haps a  safe  one;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  if  I  speak 
OB  more  interesting  topics,  I  shall  betray  the 
state  of  my  affections,  and  exactly  do  that  which 
in  honour  I  am  bound  not  to  do.  He  blundered 
on  •  «« My  brother  tells  me,  that  Miss  Merivale 
is  extremely  pretty  and  dances  beautifully*"" 

"  Does  she?""  was  the  reply,  *'  I  shall  like  to 
see  her  if  they  ask  me  to  their  parties.' 
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Warenne  could  proceed  no  further  with  the 
tiresome  subject ;  he  turned  therefore  to  another 
upon  which,  though  more  attractive  to  both 
parties  than  the  former,  he  thought  be  might 
yet  converse  without  emotion.  **  You  are  de- 
vising, I  believe,  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  jour  poor." 

Adelaide's  eye  brightened. 

**  If  it  19  not  too  great  a  liberty,  I  should  like 
much  to  hear  what  you  intend  to  do.*" 

**  Oh  !  I  fear,*^  said  Adelaide,  smiling,  that 
tny  views  are  not  quite  so  practical  as  they 
might  be.  I  have  not  long  had  the  power  of 
playing  the  Lady  Bountiful,  but  I  wiU  tell 
them  to  you^  and  you  shall  give  me  your  opi- 
nion* You  have,  I  know,  turned  your  attention 
to  such  matters  more  than  soldiers  generally 
do." 

Warenne  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
lier  explaining  to  him  her  plans,  or  in  his  assist* 
ing  her  with  his  advice  upon  them ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  were  busily  discussing  the  merit 
uf  Penny  Banks^  Savings'  Banks,  &c, ;  but  after 
a  while  he  found  his  thoughts  wandering  from 
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the  charities  to  the  founder  of  them,  and  that 
he  was  on  dangerous  ground. 

As  Adelaide  gave  herself  up,  with  the  fufl 
warmth  of  her  kind  heart,  to  the  developemenl 
of  her  benevolent  intentions,  and  spoke  to  hira 
again  with  the  freedom  of  former  intimacy 
(perhaps  glad  in  her  inmost  soul  to  have  a  ]egi> 
timate  reason  for  resuming  it,  and  perhaps  even 
not  without  a  hope  of  leading  him  in  turn  to 
throw  off  restraint,)  he  became  conscious,  that 
should  he  attempt  to  speak,  his  voice  would 
falter^  and  that  his  eyes  were  hut  too  ready  to 
tell  the  forbidden  tale  of  constant  unvarying  af- 
fection. He  dared  not  trust  himself  further  to 
temptation ;  making  therefore  a  violent  mental 
effort,  and  putting  even  more  than  his  former 
coldness  into  his  tone,  he  hastily  concluded  the 
conversation  by  remarking  that  her  goodness  in 
thus  considering  the  welfare  of  her  poor  fellow, 
creatures  was  above  all  praise.  Adelaide  looked 
up,  almost  with  astonishment,  at  this  formal 
approbation  of  her  virtue,  but  said  nothing. 
He  coloured,  sla  he  felt  her  eye  glance  upon  him, 
yet  firm  to  his  purpose,  would  not  recur  to  the 
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subject  of  the  charities  again.  He  sat  silent 
and  confused  ;  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
Ijdng  upon  the  table,  hoping  to  extract  from 
thence  matter  for  the  continuance  of  their  con- 
versation,  but  in  vain ;  his  eyes  could  neither  fol- 
low the  lines,  nor  his  brain  take  in  their  purport. 
In  despair  he  returned  again  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  the  weather,  and  once  more 
there  was  a  sound  of  voices ;  badly,  however, 
as  they  had  succeeded  in  conversing  before 
their  hearts  had  in  some  measure  opened  to 
each  other,  now  their  attempt  was  ten  times 
worse,  and  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  both 
parties,  when  Lord  Franilingham  accidentally 
came  in.  Had  he  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sooner,  he  might  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  which  was  decidedly  in- 
auspicious to  liis  schemes;  as  it  was,  they 
seemed  to  prosper,  and  he  was  pleased.  He 
spoke  to  Warenne  with  more  kindness  than 
usual.  This  filled  the  cup  of  poor  Warenne's 
misery.  He  had  lt>oked  to  Lord  Framling- 
ham^s  marked  repulsiveness  of  manner  towards 
him,  as  the  one  circumstance  that  could  give 
Adelaide  a  favourable  explanation  of  his  own 
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conduct  towards  her.  Muttering  therefore 
something  about  seeking  his  brother  and 
Henryy  he  hurried  away  from  Epworth*  with 
the  determination  of  never  revisiting  a  spot 
where  he  had  endured  such  utter  wretchedness. 
Whether  he  WQuld^  or  coyldf  have  executed 
this  resolution,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the 
po^itioii  in  which  he  was  placed  vas  doomed 
to  mdefgo  a  diange. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Libeb  and  licentiaiis  discourses  apinst  the  sute»  wHen  ihej 
are  frequent  and  open  ;  a^od  in  like  lOrt  false  news  often  runnio^ 
up  and  down  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  em< 
braced,  ara  among  tlie  signs  of  troubles.  Lomo  Bacom. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  relate  the  march  of 
events  up  to  this  period.  General  Mapleton, 
in  reply  to  the  letter  which  Warenne  had 
addressed  him  on  his  return  from  Fishertoti, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  send 
an  increased  force  to  that  place,  returned  a 
most  dry  and  positive  negative-  His  answer 
was  to  the  effect  ;  *'  that  he  was  very  sorry  lo 
receive  from  Colonel  Warenne  such  a  proof  of 
the  disaffected  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
district,  to  the  command  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  his  Majesty,  but  that  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  employment  of  the  troops 
imder   his   orders,    he   must    be   permitted   to 
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station  them  in  such  manner,  and  in  such 
numbers,  as  in  his  own  judgment  he  considered 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  that 
he  must  desire  Colonel  Warenne  would  on  no 
account  detach  from  himself  a  larger  force 
than  that  which  he  had  authorized.  It  was  his 
wish,  that  Colonel  Warenne  should  send  one 
troop  to  Fisher  ton,  and  another  to  Charn  stead, 
or  some  place  midway  between  Fisherton  and 
Calbury,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  every 
month,  the  Fisherton  troop  should  return  to 
head  quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  the  Cham* 
stead  troop  move  on  to  Fisherton. — "  In  con- 
clusion,^ wrote  the  General,  **  I  must  parti- 
cularly request  that  Colonel  Warenne  will  on 
no  account  alter  these  arrangements,  nor  ab- 
sent  himself  from  the  quarters  of  his  regiment, 
without  leave." 

The  soreness  and  readiness  to  take  umbrage 
evident  throughout  this  letter,  gave  much  dis- 
turbance to  Warenne,  who  had  written  to  the 
General  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  and  with 
the  sincere  wish  of  setting  him  on  his  guard 
against  times  of  peril ;  but  he  was  too  sensible 
a  man,  and  too  zealous  an  officer  to  suffer  his 
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uneasiness  to  be  seen  even  by  his  most  inti- 
mate  associates*  He  resolved  diHgeotly  to  coo- 
form  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  was 
really  anxious  that  they  might  prove  effec- 
tual. In  truth,  the  General,  though  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  his  refusal  had  been  a  low 
jealousy  of  Warenne'^s  European  honours,  was 
not  without  reasons  for  the  negative  which  he 
had  sent.  Much  about  this  time  reports  came 
in  almost  daily  from  the  surrounding  villages, 
that  the  labourers  were  using  threatening  lan- 
guage to  the  farmers,  insisting  upon  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  and  upon  the  demolition  of 
their  threshing  machines  ;  that  they  threatened 
to  puU  down  and  burn  the  machines  of  those 
who  would  not  comply  with  the  demands; 
and  that  the  farmers  in  consequence  were  in 
a  state  of  great  alarm.  Some  had  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  rioters,  partly  from  fear, 
and  partly  also  from  an  idea,  that  they  might 
make  their  suiFerings  a  plea  for  a  diminu- 
tion of  rent  and  tithes — others  again  hod 
resisted  them  ;  but  the  cunning  or  cowardice 
of  the  former  had  added  exasperation  to  the 
anger  of  the  peasantry  against   the  latter,  so 
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m  to  put  an  end  to  all  feeling  of  security 
with  regard  to  life  and  property.  It  was  said 
also,  that  there  were  assemblages  every  evening 
round  the  alehouse-doors,  where  orators  in 
clouted  shoes  and  smock  frocks,  held  forth 
upon  the  rights  of  men ;  while  there  were  not 
wanting  persons,  who  came  from  '*  no  one  knew 
where,"  to  inculcate  the  same  doctrines  with 
more  force  and  greater  dexterity — men,  who 
from  their  education  were  enabled  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  heighten 
the  evil  passions  that  were  abroad*  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  not  afraid  to  employ  the  civil  power, 
now  that  they  were  backed  by  a  military  force, 
all  these  evil  signs  ended  without  disturbance. 
There  might  be  a  drunken  riot  or  so,  but  the 
mobs  uniformly  dispersed,  as  the  effect  of  the 
intoxicatbg  liquors  by  which  they  were  ex- 
cited wore  off,  or,  as  Nanny  Rudd  expressed 
herself  to  Frank,  *'  as  the  beer  died  in  them." 

About  this  time  also  occurred  an  event, 
which,  though  not  of  immediate  importance 
to  the  story,  is  interesting  as  characteristic  of 
the  period*     The  two  brothers  and  Henry  were 
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engaged  to  dine  at  Epworth.  Dinner  was 
aenred,  but  Frank  and  Henry  did  not  make 
their  ^>pearanoe;  at  last,  but  not  before  the 
party  ass^oabled  had  become  exceedingly  anxi- 
ous for  their  arriTal,  they  came  in,  heated,  and 
agitated. 

^*  What  can  make  you  so  late,^  asked  Ade- 
laide, *^  you  must  have  finished  shooting  several 
hours  ago  ?^ 

Henry  did  not  answer,  but  Frank  said, 
**  We  must,  I  suppose,  confess — we  have  had 
a  row  with  some  poachers.'' 

^*  Good  heavens !  you  are  neither  of  you 
hurt,  I  hope,^  asked  Adelaide  again,  in  alarm. 
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wc  foynd  a  party  of  men  quietly  filling  a  light 
cart  with  it.  For  a  moment  we  thoyght  they 
might  be  some  of  our  beaters,  but  finding  our 
mistake,  we  called  to  them,  and  ran  up  to 
arrest  their  proceedings;  in  an  instant  we  were 
surrounded,  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  kept 
there  until  they  had  finished  packing  the 
cajrt,  when,  politely  thanking  us  for  our  gootl- 
nature  in  shooting  for  them,  off  they  all  went 
into  the  high  road," 

''  In  short,""  said  Frank,  "  never  did  two 
officers  in  his  Majesty's  service  suffer  a  worse 
defeat  or  greater  disgrace." 

This  incident  alarmed  not  only  Adelaide  and 
liord  Framlingham,  but  also  the  surrounding 
neighbours.  So  gross  and  deliberate  an  out- 
rage destroyed  all  feeling  of  security,  and 
though  every  attempt  was  made  to  trace  its 
perpetrators,  they  could  not  be  discovered. 

Warenne  argued  that  it  had  been  committed 
by  some  of  the  people  who  were  endeavouring 
but  too  successfully  to  excite  disturbances  in 
the  country  ;  for  that  their  calmness  in  the 
execution  of  their  scheme,  betrayed  conscious* 
ness  of  power,     "  If  they  had  threshed  you," 
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said  he  to  Frank,  "  and  left  you  half  dead, 
I  should  have  considered  the  whole  as  the  ac- 
tion of  commoo  poachers,  determiDed  not  to  be 
taken,  nor  detected,'" 

Frank  was  thankful  that  "  his  friends/  as 
he  termed  them,  were  such  a  superior  style 
of  men,  considering  the  disadvantage  at  which 
they  had  Henry  and  himself, —  though  doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  better  for  the  nation, 
had  it  been  otherwise.  By  no  party,  however, 
was  light  ever  thrown  upon  the  transaction. 

These  various  signs  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
affection among  the  peasantry  occupied  much  of 
Waienne's  time  and  attention,  and  his  anxiety 
was  increased  by  his  receiving  from  Seaforth 
a  fearful  account  of  the  state  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fisherton.  Seaforth  had  attempt- 
ed, in  conformity  to  the  proposals  previously 
made  by  him,  to  converse  with  those  indivi- 
duals whom  he  suspected  to  be  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  which  evidently  existed,  but 
they  had  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  had  even 
insulted  him,  giving  him  to  understand  that 
his  every  movement  was  closely  watched. 

Under  these  circumstances  Warenne  again 
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petitioned  for  an  increase  of  force  at  Fisherton. 
Again  General  Mapleton  returned  him  an  an- 
swer in  the  negative  —  if  possible,  couched  in 
yet  more  pereraptorj^  language  than  he  had 
hitherto  used.  Still  no  actual  riot  took  place 
either  at  the  one  place  or  the  other,  and 
Warenne  began  to  hope  that  the  winter 
would  pass  over  without  further  disturbance. 
These  fallacious  expectations  lasted  but  for  a 
day  or  two.  All  at  once,  on  every  wall 
throughout  Calbury,  and  the  ueighbouring 
villages,  appeared  chalked  up  —  **  Bread  or 
blood,^  — "  Liberty  or  death,"  and  similar 
short  expositions  of  the  popular  feelings. 

Nanny  Rudd  al&o  warned  Frank,  that  some 
project  was  on  foot,  though  she  could  not  yet 
discover  the  particulars  of  it.  Warenne  pa^ 
tiently  waited  for  further  information,  which 
at  last  he  obtained  through  the  means  of  his 
brother's  faithful  ally. 

**  Captain,  dear,""  said  Nanny  to  Frank,  as 
he  passed  her  one  morning  on  his  way  to 
the  stables,  "  you  may  just  bid  your  men 
stand  at  ease,  if  you  mean  to  stay  at  Cal- 
bury,    there  will   be  no   row  here.      It 's   the 
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coast   you    must  IcKok  to !     Last   night   some 
strangers   came  into    my   brother's    with   two 
of  the  Rusbrook  men,  who  fit  agen  the  *St 
biliary  toother  day,  and  they  were  talking  ho 
they  had  managed  finely,  and  frightened  y 
all  so,   that  you  dare  not  move  a  foot  froi 
home.    Dare  not  i  the  blackguards  !    As  if  the; 
knew   the   soul   of  a  jincleman  soldier.     And 
then  they  cast  up,  that  they  should  have  it  all 
their  own  way  where  they  were  going,  fur  that 
the  whole  county  was  ready  to  join    them, — 
let   alone   quite   a   raal    army  of    smuggle 
Them  s  a  bad  set,  my  dear  Captain,  —  pan 
cular   bad,  —  they  wouldn't   drink    none,   but 
seemed  to  think  only  of  killing  and  plunder* 
ing;  and  when  ray  brulher  came  in,  they  was 
as  hush  !     They  'd  talk  afore  me,  a  poor  old 
blind  body,  as  they  thought  couldn't  move  off 
my  settle  without  help,  but  they  wouldn*t  open 
their  "^tato  traps  afore    him*     Pubbcans   must 
look  to  their  licence,  says  they  I  you  '11  see  that 
afore  long»  there  will  be  an  outbreak  towards 
the  coast*     One  rascal   said   roundly,    '  We'll 
give  "eoi  some  bonfires  before  the  fifth  o 
vember  this  year/  " 
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These  indications  of  the  popular  feeling  were 
further  accompanied  by  acts  of  incendiarisni. 
There  were  frequent  alarms  of  fire  at  night, 
which  increased  in  number  as  the  end  of  the 
month  approached.  With  regard  to  these, 
however^  Warenne  remarked,  that  though 
some  had  been  caused  by  the  private  malice 
of  individuals^  yet  that,  generally  speaking,  it 
was  an  haulm  stack,  or  a  parcel  of  straw,  or 
a  rick,  which  lay  far  from  any  farm  build- 
ings, that  was  set  fire  to;  from  whence  he 
was  the  rather  inclined  to  give  credit  to  Nanny 
Rudd's  conjectures,  that  the  demonstrations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calbury,  were  solely  with 
the  view  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  diverting  it  from  the  real  point  of 
danger. 
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Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  fint  information  in 
businen,  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  beginning,  than  intern^ 
them  in  the  continuance  of  their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is  put  oat 
of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  mora 
tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he  coaM  have 
been  if  he  had  gone  on  his  own  coarse. 
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mQUf   and  sacked  and  burnt,   if  you  are  not 
there  to  prevent  it/* 

"  When  ?"  asked  Warenne,  "  to-morrow 
night  ?  for  heaven^s  sake  tell  me  what  you 
have  heard.^ 

**  I  will,"*  replied  Nicholas,  "  all  in  order; 
but  the  upshot  is  this,  that  Fisherton  wiU  be 
plundered  to-morrow  night,  and  that  there  are 
more  smugglers  engaged  in  the  business,  than 
are  sufficient  to  sH  your  one  troop  at  de- 
fiance.'' 

He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  had  been 
shooting  that  very  morning  on  some  property 
of  his  father's  between  the  Plashetts  and  the 
coast,  when  a  woman  in  great  distress  had  run 
up  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  speak 
with  her  husband,  who  was  dying.  **  He 
wished,"^  she  said,  "  to  speak  to  some  clergy- 
man, or  magistrate,  or  to  M  r»  Nicholas.** 

Nicholas  accordingly  accompanied  her  to  her 
cottage,  where  he  found  a  poor  fellow,  to  whom 
his  father  had  behaved  with  much  kindness 
the  previous  winter,  lying  with  both  his  legs 
broken,  and  his  back  severely  injured  from 
Im  fall  of  ground  in  a  chalk^ptt.  Clarke, 
K  2 
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for  that  was  his  name,  was  in  great  agooy, 
and  evidently  could  not  live  many  hours. 
On  seeing  Nicholas,  and  receiving  his  condo- 
lences, he  said,  ^*  My  body  is  bad  enough,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  nothing  to  my  mind.  I 
could  not  die  easy  till  I  had  seen  you,  Mr. 
John.  Tell  the  women  to  leave  the  room,  ar. 
I  must  speak  to  you ;  if  I  die  before  I  make 
a  clean  breast,  I  can  never  find  no  mercy. 
Why  donH  the  women  leave  the  room  ?*"  re- 
peated he  fiercely.  **  Now  then,  they  are  gone, 
and  no  one  is  here  but  ourselves.  Come  nearer 
to  me,  if  you  please,  sir.  You  know,  sir, 
about  our  nightly  meetings.     I  have  been  one 
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reckoned  that  the  new  men  would  not  know 
the  ground,  and  liaving  just  marched  in, 
would  be  tired,  and  off  their  guard.  So  we 
settled  to  collect  together  at  certain  places 
after  dusk,  and  then,  in  company  with  the 
smugglers,  who  were  to  join  us  there,  to  enter 
the  town,  and  set  fire  to  it  in  several  parts, 
and  plunder  it  in  the  confusion.  That  ever 
I  should  have  agreed  to  such  wickedness  I  I 
never  should,  Mr.  John— I  never  should,  if  I 
had  not  been  fool  enough  to  listen  to  those 
villains,  who  persuaded  ua  that  we  were  all 
deprived  of  our  rights  by  the  rich,  and  that 
it  was  appointed  that  we  should  all  share 
and  share  alike.  I  see  it  all  quite  different 
now.  Do  you  think,  sir,  I  shall  ever  be 
forgiven,'^ 

Nicholas,  shocked  and  alarmed,  tried  to 
soothe  the  wretched  man—**  That  is  a  question 
I  can  hardly  answer,  for  I  am  no  divine ;  but 
I  should  think  you  might  be,  if  you  are  really 
sorry  for  what  you  were  going  to  do.  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of,  the  best  way  of  making 
amends  for  your  crime  is  to  confess  all  you 
know.'' 
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**I  know  no  more,^  lepBed  tlie  poor  fdkm. 
*<  Our  leaders  never  told  lu  any  more  than 
I  have  just  said,  that  we  were  to  attack  the 
|daoe  to-morrow  between  nine  and  ten  o'dock, 
by  which  time  we  thought  peojde  would  be 
beginning  to  go  to  bed.^ 

Nicholas  having  thus  ascertained  all  that 
could  be  extracted  firom  the  wounded  man, 
considered  that  between  the  present  hour  and 
the  roorrow^s  night,  there  was  but  little  time 
for  communication  with  Warenne,  on  whom 
the  safety  of  the  town  depended,  and  he  be- 
came anxious  to  depart;  but  Clarke, 
his  hand,  exclaimed. 
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you,  Martha  —  pmy,  sir,  call  my  wife  —  Mar- 
tha, I  say,  I  charge  you  never,  as  you  value 
your  Hfe,  tell  a  soul  as  Mr.  John  has  been 
here  to-day."^  The  poor  frightened  woman  pro- 
mised acquiescence,  "  Now  then  go,  sir,^  said 
he  ;  **  God  bless  you  !     I  will  try  and  pray.^ 

Nicholas  immediately  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  Plashetts,  sent  off  an  express  to 
Seaforth,  and  himself  started  for  Calbury  on 
the  best  horse  in  his  stable. 

Warenne  listened  patiently  to  Nicholas's 
story,  for  he  knew  well  that  the  quickest  mode 
of  obtaining  the  truth  from  any  man,  is  to 
let  him  speak  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own 
manner.  At  its  close  he  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  lost  in  thought,  then  turning  to  Nicholas, 
he  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  magistrate,  or 
could  say  that  he  was  sent  by  any  magistrate 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  soldiery*  Nicholas 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  Warenne  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep  thought, 
and  apparently  under  much  anxiety.  At  last 
he  stopped*  and  exclaimed,  "  Well  then,  I 
must  take  the  responsibility  on  myself*  Com- 
munication with   head-quarters   is   impossible. 
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I  must  disobey  ofders,  «im1  ftbide  the  coose- 
queoces:  I  cannot,  for  anj  bazanl  to  mysdf, 
suffer  a  town  to  be  burnt,  and  its  inbabitaDts 
to  be  massacred."^ 

He  rang  the  bell  and  bade  his  aenrant  send 
Captain  Harris  to  him,  and  abo  his  brother, 
and  he  resumed  his  meditatiTe  walk,  until  it 
flashed  across  him  that  he  was  treating  Nt> 
cholas  with  great  inhospitalitj. 

*"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Nicholas,^'  said  he, 
^^  I  make  you  but  an  ill  return  for  your  kind- 
ness in  bringing  me  this  news  yourself  in  per- 
son, but  the  truth  is,  I  am  so  awkwardly 
placed,  that  I  am  forced  to  employ  all  my 
wits  in  considering  what  will  be  my  best  line 
of  conduct/'* 

"Oh  never  mind  me,^  answered  the  good- 
natured  fellow;  ^^  I  shall  go  and  hunt  out 
your  cook,  and  take  care  of  myself.  You  have 
plenty  on  your  hands,  without  attending  to  the 
wants  of  a  hungry  man." 

A  few  minutCH  brought  Captain  Harris  to 
his  ColoneFs  apartment.  "Captain  Harris,"" 
said  Warenne,  '*  you  will  immediately  call  out 
your  troop,  and  proceed  with  it  in  the  direction 
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of  Charnstead,  so  a^  to  reach  that  place  to- 
morrow morning,  before  eight  o'clock.  Rest 
there  until  Captain  Paulet  moves  bis  troop  to 
Fisherton,  and  do  you  then  accompany  him. 
You  will  meet  the  Fisherton  troop  between 
that  place  and  Chai-nstead,  take  them  back  with 
you.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  Fisherton,  if 
I  am  not  with  you,  notify  your  arrival  to 
Major  Stuart.  He  will  probably  have  quar- 
ters ready  for  you  ;  but  whether  you  see  him, 
or  not,  do  not  unbridle,  and  keep  your  men 
standing  by  their  horses.'*'' 

Captain  Harris,  who  had  received  many  si- 
iiiilar  orders  the  previous  winter  in  Ireland, 
merely  bowed  and  left  the  room,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  was  with  his  troop  in  march  on  the 
Charnstead  road. 

Frank  came  in,  as  Captain  Harris  left  the 
room.  Warenne  briefly  explained  to  him  how 
matters  stood.  "  And  now,  Frank,""  said  he, 
*'  I  shall  leave  you  with  the  remaining  troops 
to  take  care  of  this  neighbourhood,  No»  (see- 
ing Frank  about  to  interrupt  him,)  I  cannot 
take  you  with  me,  On  the  contrary,  I  must 
leave  you  here.     I  must  have  some  one  on  this 
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pmaaad  who  wQl  T^ue  my  honour  as  his  own, 
Mill  I  loak  to  yoa  as  the  person  I  can  best  trust 
on  cartli.  Should  a  disturbance  take  place 
hsm^  and!  get  to  a  bead  while  I  am  absent, 
I  am  a  mined  man.     If  jou  love  me,  you  will 

Fkank  did  deariy  love  his  brother:  he  was 
flattered  too  by  the  unlimited  confidence  re- 
pdied  in  him.  He  therefore  said  nut  a  word 
about  goii^,  but  simply  asked  for  his  orders. 

*^  Vou  are  almost  aa  good  a  soldier  as  I 
am,"  said  Warenne,  **and  must  be  guided 
br  cncumstances.  I  hardly  think  that  you 
will  be  eddied  on  to  take  an}"  very  serious 
measares.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  all  that  is  going  forward, 
and  to  make  as  much  parade  as  you  can  with 
your  soldiers*  Never  mind  harassing  them  a 
Kllle,  for  a  day  or  two,  but  multiply  their  num- 
brrs  as  much  as  po^ible,  by  showing  them  in 
diiVrent  parts  of  the  town.  Make  your  one 
hundred  and  6fty  men  appear  five  hundred,  if 
you  can.  Should  you  be  required  to  act,  be 
dectaive.'" 

The  two  brolhffs  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
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some  mifior  details^  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door  J  and  a  voice  sayings  in  rather  a  tone  of 
authority,  *'  Colonel,  I  must  come  in,"'' 

**  By  all  that  is  sacred,  it  is  Nanny  Rudd  !" 
exclaimed  Frank,  *'  what  can  she  want  here  at 
this  hour  P"^  He  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
"  Come  in,  Nanny ;  what  are  your  commands 
to-night  ?*' 

"  Captain  Warenne,"  answered  Nanny,  "  ye'll 
give  that  girl,  as  come  with  me,  and  brought 
me  here,  a  crown,  I  promised  her  the  same ; 
and  whiles  3'ou  are  taking  it  out  of  your  purse, 
1 11  spake  a  word  with  your  brother.  I  have 
business  with  him."^ 

Warenne  came  forward,  and  laying  hold  of 
her  hand,  inquired  what  she  had  to  say  to  him. 

"  Is  the  Captain,"''  asked  Nanny,  with  empha- 
sis, "  giving  the  girl  the  crown  ?^ 

Frank  knew  Nanny ''s  ways,  and  guessed  that 
she  wished  him  to  get  the  girl  out  of  the  room. 
**  Here,  my  good  girl,*^  said  Frank,  stepping 
into  an  adjoining  room  ;  **  here  is  not  a  crown, 
but  a  guinea  for  you.  You  are  a  kind-hearted 
lass  to  lead  about  a  poor  blind  old  woman,  who 
is  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  you." 
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The  girl  was  delighted  both  with  the  guineoy 
and  with  Frank,  and  immediately  began  telling 
him  how  she  came  lo  accompany  the  old  lady 
to  Warenne's  lodgings. 

In  tlie  mean  while  Nanny  barle  Warenne 
close  the  door.  **  I  don\  want,"  said  she, 
*'  that  poor  lass  to  hear  what  I  am  saying. 
She  has  nothing  of  the  soldier  about  her,  and 
don't  comprehend  the  necessity  of  keeping  an 
aay  tongue  on  all  occasions,  and  she  might  tell 
tales,  and  get  herself  and  others  into  trouble. 
Colonel,"  continued  she,  when  she  ascertained 
that  the  door  was  shut,  **  1  could  not  rest  on 
my  tettle  till  I  got  to  you  to-night.  How 
should  I,  when  I  receives  the  King's  money, 
as  I  do?  There ^s  going  to  be  a  row  some- 
where on  the  coast*  I  should  guess  to-morrow 
night,  but  I  didn't  hear  particulars-"" 

**  Indeed  !  Nanny ,^'  said  Warenne,  "  what 
have  you  heard  ?" 

**  1 11  tell  your  honour,'"  answered  Naony. 
"  There's  a  man  been  staying  at  my  brother's 
house  these  last  ten  days;  a  pretty  bad  one, 
I  reckon.  I  couldn't  make  out  why  he  kept 
btaying  on  so.     Well,  to-night,  just  alxjut  six 
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oHock,  he  corned  into  the  kitchen, — with  Will 
Sharpe,  whom  youNe  heard  Bpoak  of^  I  dare 
say,  in  this  town,  as  a  big  thief  and  vagabondi 
—  as  I  suppose  ready  dressed  for  travelling; 
for  Will  says  to  him, 

"  '  Then  you*re  off  now/  —  *  Yes,'  says  he, 

*  in  less  than  five  minutes;  my  job  is  done,  and 
well  done.  We\e  flammed  the  beaks  (that's 
the  magistrates,  you  know,)  finely.  I  was  to 
stay  here  till  the  latest  moment  I  could  this 
evening,  to  ascertain  that  the  bloody  redcoats 
^them  was  his  words,  a  nasty  blackguard  ! — 
was  quiet,  and  nothing  suspected,  and  then  to 
get  down^ — you  know  where, — in  time  to  make 
the    necessary   arrangements    for    to-morrow/ 

*  You*ll  be  there,*  says  Will,  'early  to-morrow 
morning/  —  *  111  be  on  the  Plashetts  Green  by 
twelve  to-night,"  answers  t'other,  •  or  1 11  know 
the  rights  on  it/  With  that  he  jumped  into 
his  gig  or  light  cart,  and  went  away  like  a 
madman*  Will  Sharpe  came  back  into  the 
kitchen,  and  had  some  beer,  and  I  did  not  dare 
to  move  till  he  was  gone ;  but  at  last  he  went, 
and  I  stole  out  into  the  back-yard,  and  got  my 
brother*s  girl  to  lead  me  here."^ 
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'*  About  six  did  the  man  set  off  P''  asked 
Warenne- 

"  Yes,^  answered  she,  "  and  I  would  have 
been  here  an  honr  ago,  if  that  prying  divil  of 
his  companion  had  gone  away  at  first,  as  he 
ought.  I  hate  a  man  to  sit  and  drink  by  him- 
self,— it  is  not  neighbourly." 

He  was  off  then,  thought  Warenne,  before 
the  troops  had  started  ;  so  far,  so  good.  Ni- 
cholas too  came  the  cross-road,  so  he  did  not 
meet  him. 

*'  But  now,  Colonel/'  said  Nanny,  interrupt- 
ing his  calculations,  ''  I  must  go,  or  the  girl 
will  get  into  a  scrape  at  home/' 

Warenne  asked  her  if  she  wanted  anything 
for  herself, 

"If  you  mean  pay,  for  doing  my  duty  as 
a  soldier's  widow  ought,*'  said  Nanny,  "  Vm 
above  it ;  but  you  didn^t  mean  that,  I  reckon, 
for  I  am  told  you  Ve  quite  the  gentleman,  thof 
1  do  think  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  infantry 
would  have  had  more  delicacy ;  but  no,  no,  I 
want  nothing,  we'll  talk  of  that  some  other  day. 
Where  's  the  wench  ?     Betsy  !  Betsy  !^ 

Betsy  returned  with  a  radiant  face  at  having 
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had  nonsense  talked  to  her,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  a  very  handsome  captain  of  dragoons* 

"  Betsy,  where  are  you  ?''  muttered  the  old 
woman ;  '*  I  didn't  do  right  to  send  that  cap- 
tatn  out  with  you.  I  heard  him  give  you  a 
guinea  too.  They  are  all  alike,  them  captains. 
I  hope  he  has  not  turned  your  head  ;  that 
would  be  but  a  bad  return  for  your  coming 
along  with  me  this  night.^ 

"Lawk,  Nanny!''  said  Betsy,"  laughing; 
**  do  you  think  I  don*t  know  the  value  of  an 
officer's  talkj  and  they  quartered  here  for  three 
months  ?"" 

'*  You  are  a  giddy  child,  Betsy,'*  answered 
Nanny  ;  "  but  1 11  hope  for  the  best,'™ 

Warenne  informed  Frank  of  the  confirma- 
tion given  to  Nicholas's  story  by  Nanny's  in- 
telligence. **  We  shall  be  a  match  for  them 
yet,  I  trust,"  continued  he  ;  **  but  now  I  must 
to  work.  I  must  send  of  an  express  to  head- 
quarters—  tell  the  adjutant  to  have  one  ready 
for  me.  The  general  will  not  thank  me  for  the 
step  I  am  about  to  take,  so  I  must  e'en  write 
him  as  conciliatory  a  letter  as  I  can. —  Oood 
night'' 
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Warenne  composed  his  letter  with  the  great* 
est  care ;  stated  his  extreme  reluctance  to  dis- 
obey the  orders  which  he  had  received ;  hoped 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
should  merely  anticipate  his  general^'s  wishes 
by  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, which  could  not  fail  to  be  consequent 
on  the  execution  of  a  plot  such  as  he  developed, 
and  added  the  informations  of  Nicholas,  and 
Nanny  Rudd, 

This  done,  for  the  first  time  since  Nicholases 
arrival,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  mind  wholly 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  To  the 
charge  of  disobedience,  to  the  risk  of  disgrace, 
when  so  important  an  object  was  in  view,  he 
had  reconciled  himself  without  a  struggle  ;  but 
now  that  he  had  leisure  to  reflect,  there  was 
much  to  appal  him  in  the  enterprise  which  he 
had  undertaken. 

He  was  about  to  stake  his  military  character 
on  a  single  cast ;  to  disobey  the  strict  orders 
of  his  general ;  to  act  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility: wherefore,  if  he  failed,  he  must  expect 
to  be  dismtssetl  from  the  service.     He  doubted 
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for  a  tnotnent,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  to  adopt  the  safe  line  —  obey  orders,  and 
avoid  danger  of  every  sort; — ^but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  the  next,  his  generous  nature 
spumed  the  thought.  His  self-devotion,  how- 
ever, was  tasked  to  the  utmost,  when  he  con- 
templated the  effeet  that  might  be  produced  on 
Adelaide's  mind  by  his  being  di.sgraced. 

Hope,  spite  of  reason,  had  hitherto  remained 
aD  ininate  of  his  breast,  and  had  whispered,  that 
a  day  Tnight  come,  when  he  could  venture  to 
declare  to  her  his  passion  ;  but  can  this,  he 
asked  himself,  ever  take  place,  if  I  am  dis- 
honoured ?  Can  I,  with  a  tarnished  reputa- 
tion, ever  ask  her  to  wed  me  ?  or  can  she  ever 
believe  my  vows,  when  I  now  leave  this  spot, 
where  danger  is  supposed  to  threaten,  and  trust 
her  to  the  protection  of  any  arm  but  my  own  ? 

These  ideas  in  every  variety  of  form  for  a 
time  pressed  upon  Warenne's  heated  imagina- 
tion ;  but  wrestling  with  the  rebellious  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  he  would  not  suffer  his  love 
to  unman  him*  His  only  hope  was  in  suc- 
cess—  a  poor  hope,  perhaps;  for  even  success 
tnot  rescue  him  from  censure  for  pre- 
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and  disKgmnl  of  disdpluie*  Still  it 
wai  Ilk  oolj  hope  ;  be  would  not  therdbre 
wiIHiigly  throw  it  mway,  by  yielding  to  thoughu 
which,  at  the  best,  could  but  enervate  him. 

He  forced  bis  mind  from  the  reflectioos 
which  be  had  allowed  to  bewilder  him,  and 
tried  to  compose  himself  for  the  night — ^bow 
well,  let  those  dedare  who  have  endured  the 
tormenta  of  uncertainty.  Certainty,  eren  of 
the  worst,  may  be  borne ;  the  condemned  cri- 
minal sleeps,  wbo  is  to  ri^  to  execution  ;  but 
while  hope  has  power  to  frame  visions  for  the 
future,  which  fear  shall  the  next  moment  dis* 
sipate,  sleep  is  chased  from  the  eyelids  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  forgetfulness  is  a  boon  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  roi  parlo.  id  cut  fmnno 

Si  Concorde  armoaia 

Onestu,  senno,  onor,  bellezza,  e  gloria ; 

A  vol  ipiego  11  mto  aRTamio 

£  dellsL  peaa  mia 

Nam),  e*ii  parte  pumgeuido,  acerba  istoria* 
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Bbpore  day-break  on  the  following  luorning 
Warenne  arose*  In  his  midnight  meditations 
he  had  persuaded  himself  ihat  before  he  started 
for  Fisherton,  he  should  do  well  to  communicate 
with  Lord  Framliughamj  who  possibly  might 
be  able  to  befriend  him,  should  his  character 
be  aspersed ;  who^  at  all  events,  would  thus 
have  it  in  his  power  to  inform  Adelaide  of  the 
truth,  and  explain  to  her  the  difficulties  of  his 
position. 

Accordingly  he  bent  his  course  to  Epworth, 
and  on  being  admitted  to  Lord  Framlingham, 
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he  frankly  laid  before  him  the  circumstances  of 
his  case. 

The  old  diplomatist  heard  Warenne  with 
much  attention,  praised  his  zeal,  approved  his 
measures,  and  promised  that  they  Ehould  be  re^ 
presented  to  ministers  in  their  right  light ;  but 
the  moment  afterwards,  proceeded  to  qualify 
his  praise,  and  explain  away  his  promises*  with 
the  true  refinement  of  his  profession. 

*'  Colonel  Warenne  must  be  aware,  that  he 
spoke  only  as  an  individual ;  that  he  must  not 
be  considered  as  authorising  Colonel  W 
in  his  undertaking,  for  that  his  official  power 
was  liniiteil  to  its  peculiar  sphere ;  neither  could 
he  hope  to  influence  in  any  way  the  opintoQ 
which  the  Commander-in-chief  might  be  pleased 
to  form  upon  the  subject.^ 

Warenne  smiled  within  himself  at  the  will- 
ness  of  the  j>oHtician,  and  at  his  own  folly  in 
believing  that  he  could  induce  him  to  interest 
himself  about  one  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
probability,  might  not  hereafter  be  of  use  to  him. 
Preserving  however  his  external  gravity  of  de- 
meanour, he  respectfully  bade  the  noble  Lord 
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good  morning,  and  resolved  ttm  the  fnUire  lo 
depend  solely  on  his  own  resotiren. 

He  was  passing  througti  thtt  Inn,  m  otdcr  to 
leave  the  house,  when  he  laH  AdrliHr  Tbe 
temptation  of  once  again  speaking  to  bar,  while 
yet  he  remained  a  ckruiUer  mju  nprodk,  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  He  ibUowed  her  iolo  the 
drawing-room. 

She  looked  upon  his  care-worn  counCenaiKe 
with  surprise.  ''  Has  anything^^  she  asked  he- 
sitatingly, ^^  occurred  to  haraas  you  ?  you  look 
fatigued  and  full  of  anxiety,  as  though  you  had 
been  called  out  in  the  night  to  take  measures 
against  some  rioters.^ 

"  You  are  not  far  wrong  in  your  conjectures," 
answered  Warenne ;  "  change  but  the  time^  and 
instead  of  supposing  me  to  have  been  engaged 
with  them  the  past  night,  think  me  about  to 
meet  them  to-night,  and  you  will  be  right  ?" 

"  Are  the  thoughts  then  of  a  rural  campaign," 
demanded  Adelaide,  more  gaily,  *'  sufficient  to 
cloud  Colonel  Warenne's  brow  ?  I  thought  the 
spirit  of  so  renowned  a  warrior  would  have  risen 
at  the  approach  of  danger.^ 


«  Tm  wmU  womcdj  jest^  Miss  Mtfstmr 
Rffad  WiMiMii  gnvdj,  '^  if  jm  Inev 
the  cxtiBt  of  die  iJMgrr  wiiidi  I  appreheDd. 
m»  laity  lad  a  town  sacked^ 

(!  BO,'  ^  Addnde,  «<  but  bov 
floold  I  dra«i  of  sach  horrors  as  tboe  ?  I 
tbooght  bat  of  soBe  bloodlfwi  dtsturhaxice,  of 
the  iiir  oalore  vitb  those  ve  hare  btelj  wit- 
oessed.  Tell  me,  if  I  maj  kDov,  what  make* 
jou  anticipate  sudi  dreadful  ereots.'" 

WareoDe  thought  that  he  Tiolated  no  duty 
tf  he  sa^ed  this  chance  of  plactng  bis  character 
in  its  proper  light  before  Adelaide;  he  there- 
fore simply  rebted  to  her  the  occuneoces  which 
had  taken  place,  and  tbe  tneasures  which  be 
had  detennined  to  adopt. 

''  I  leave,""  said  he^  as  soon  as  he  had 
Bnished  his  explaoation,  *^  three  troops  still 
behind  me  at  Calbury,  under  the  command 
of  Frank,  so  that  you  will  not  be  destitute  of 
pro  tec  I  ion.** 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  for  tnyselfj**  answered 
Adelaide;  **  but  have  you  told  me  all  ?  I  bqf 
your  pardon,    if  1  have  asked  an  impertinent 
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question  ;  do  not  answer  it  if  I  have  ;  but  there 
is  a  tone  of  desperation  in  your  manner  which 
alarms  me," 

At  this  moment  it  flashed  upon  Adelaide's 
mind  that  Warenne's  feelings  might  in  some 
way  have  reference  to  herself,  she  therefore 
hastily  added,  "  Forgive  me.  I  am  too  in- 
quisitive-'" 

**  I  know  not/"*  replied  Warenne,  "  why  J 
sbould  withhold  from  yon  the  cause  of  my  un- 
easiness.  You  wiU  perceive,  that  in  my  present 
position,  I  am  forced  to  act  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility in  oppt>sition  to  the  express,  and 
repeated  orders  of  my  commanding  officer. 
Whether  I  succeed  in  my  undertaking,  or  whe- 
ther I  fail,  I  make  myself  liable  to  be  brought 
to  a  court-martial  for  a  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  not  that  con- 
fidence in  General  Mapleton,  which  encourages 
iiie  to  hope  that  he  will  overlook  an  opportunity 
of  establishing  his  authority  over  an  officer, 
whom  he  considers,  though  God  knows  without 
reason,  as  inclined  to  treat  him  with  imperti- 
nence. I  can  hardly  look  forward  to  anything 
but  disgrace  in  this  affair,  view  it  which  way  I 
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will.     This  is  not  a  pleasing  reflection,  nor  ooe 
that  reconciles  me  to  the  prof^pect  of  a  blocMiy 
affray  with  some  of  my  misguided  country  men. 
I  have  little  enough  to  boast  of,  but  if  of  any- 
thing, it  is  my   fair  fame  as  a   soldier —  that 
lost,  I  am  poor  indeed  ; — but  forgive  me,  Mis» 
Marston,  I  have  no  right  to  talk  thus  of  myself 
to  you.     There  is  no  limit,  it  would  seem*  to 
my  presumptian,  —  yet,   as  I  have  said   thus 
much,  —  let  me  beg  you  not  to  condemn  me 
hastily;  —  when  the  world  points  its  finger  of 
scorn  at  me,  and  when  I  am  a  dishonoured  and 
ruined  man,  think  of  the  difficulties  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  and  do  not,  I  beseech  you  — 
do  not  cast  me  from  your  remembrance  as  ut* 
terly  unworthy  of  all  esteem.     I  can  bear  any* 
thing  but  (hat  —  that,  (as  he  spoke  he  pressed 
his  hands  violently  upon  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut 
out  some  object  of  horror)  I  could  not  bear. 
You    know   not   what    value  —  but   why  do   I 
speak  thus  to  you  P     I  am  a  fool,  a  madman! 
Pardon  nte— forget  that  I  have  dared  to  ex- 
press  the  wild  and   presumptuous  feelings   of 
my  heart.     I  have  been  wrong  in  giving  utter- 
ance to    them,  but   I   can  assure  you,  that  I 
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meaxti  not  to  hare  spoken,  that  I  did  not  seek 
this  interview.  I  will  not  again  betraj  my  folly 
before  you.  Whatever  I  may  feel,  I  will  bury 
it  io  silence.     God's  mercy  protect  you  T 

Having  rapidly  and  passionately  poured  forth 
these  broken  sentences,  Warenne  rushed  from 
the  room,  long  before  Adelaide,  who,  from  the 
tone  which  had  prevailed  in  their  recent  meet- 
ings, had  been  little  prepared  for  such  an  avowal, 
had  time  to  compose  herself  sufficiently  to  an- 
swer  him.  Ere  she  had  regained  her  presence  of 
mind,  he  ha^:!  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  on  hb 
road  to  Charnstead. 

At  first  Adelaide  gave  herself  up  to  the 
happy  consciousness  of  being  beloved  by  him 
to  whom  she  had  surrendered  the  first  affec- 
tions of  her  heart.  In  spite  of  all  his  proud 
resolutions,  he  had  avowed  it;  and  though 
she  knew  not  when  her  hopes  might  be  re- 
ahzed,  she  pictured  to  herself  future  years 
of  happiness.  After  a  while  these  bright 
▼isions  faded  from  her  mind,  and  she  wa» 
tempted  to  despond;  Warenne  would  not  have 
looked  so  gloomily  upon  the  case,  had  he  not 
had  reason  so  to  do.  Even  success,  she  had 
VOL.  II,  L 
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been  told,  could  hardly  justify  disobedience 
in  railitary  matters,  and  she  herself  saw,  that 
no  General  could  be  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tions of  an  anny,  if  each  subaltern  under  his 
command  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
own  immediate  force  as  he  pleased*  Then  she 
dreaded  the  effect  of  disgrace  upon  Warenne's 
mind -^  proud  and  gallant  as  he  was,  he  was 
sensitive  on  the  score  of  honour,  to  a  degree 
which  his  military  education  alone  could  explain. 
By  degrees  she  drew  herself  again  from 
this  train  of  thought;  fixed  her  mind  upon 
his  unhesitating  sacrifice  of  himself  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty;  recollected  his  gal- 
lant actions  in  the  Peninsula,  which  had 
won  him  his  high  name ;  thought  of  his  calm 
courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  al- 
most instinctive  sagacity  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  meet  it ;  repeated  to  herself  the 
many  stories  to  his  credit,  which  Henry  and 
Frank  had  gleaned  from  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
regiment;  and  comforted  herself  in  the  hope 
of  his  happy  return  amid  the  blessings  of  his 
rescued  countrymen.     His  military  fault  would 
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be  pardoned  for  the  zeal  he  would  Aaw^ 

for  the  ability  with  which  he  would 

the  designs  of  the  oonspiraton.    She  would  i 

him  return,  crowned  with  fresh  lamds, 

beloved,  more  admired,  moie  honoured  dian 

before. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

There  may  be  joys 
Which  to  the  strtnge  o'enrhehniiig  of  the  mmiI 
Viftlt  the  lorer'i  breast  beyond  all  othen ; 
£*en  now,  how  detrly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for  me. 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  of  my  lore. 

JoANK A  Bailux's  BmsU, 


While  Adelaide  thus  Bootliod  her  perturb- 
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serried  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  but  he  did  not 
suffer  even  her  form  to  occupy  him  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  duty.  Its  only  effect  was  to  stimulate 
him  to  a  desire  of  fresh  honours,  that,  whether 
he  stood  or  fell,  he  might  be  deserving  of  her 
good  opinion.  He  arrived  at  Cham  stead  abt)ut 
three  oMock,  and  found  there  the  troop  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  the  Chamstead  troop, 
neither  of  them  having  yet  started  on  their 
route  to  Fisherton.  An  express  had  arrived 
in  the  morning  from  Major  Stuart,  stating 
that  in  consequence  of  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  should  only  send  the  Fisherton 
troop  as  far  as  Swalesford,  a  place  about  five 
miles  from  Fisherton,  and  begging  Captain 
Paulet  to  join  them  there^  in  time  for  them 
to  enter  Fisherttm  in  a  body  shortly  after 
dusk.  Warenne  innnediately  proceeded  for- 
ward with  the  two  troops,  and  picket!  up  the 
Fisherton  troop  at  Swalesford ;  when  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  he  galloped  forward  by 
himself,  in  order  to  communicate  with  Stuart 
about  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  He  foumi 
that  officer,  and  Mr.  Seaforlh,  occupying  his 
old  quarters  at  the  inn. 
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**  I  thought,''  said  his  friend  Stuart,  holding 
out  his  hand,  "  that  yours  would  be  the  first 
soldier'^  face  we  should  see  to-night/' 

**  And  you  would  rather  have  seen  any 
other,"*  answered  \Varcnne  laughing.  "  A 
senior  officer  is  a  sad  bore  on  occasions  like 
this.     But  what  ^hall  we  have  to  do  ?'"' 

Stuart  laid  before  him  the  intelligence  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  since  the  alarm  given 
by  Nicholas,  and  Seaforth  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  inquiries,  which  he  had 
unceasingly  continued  since  their  last  inter- 
view. Both  reports  agreed  in  confirming  the 
account  of  the  intended  attack  upon  the  town, 
and  stated  the  force  of  the  insurgent  peasan- 
try at  from  seven  to  eight  hundred,  which 
was  to  be  joined,  shortly  before  entering  the 
place,  by  a  body  of  smugglers^  mounted  and 
well-armedj  in  number  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  two  hundred.  To  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  Seaforth  had  sworn  in  as 
special  constables  all  tlic  most  respectable  in- 
liabitants,  and  such  of  the  working  classes  as 
could  be  trusted.  Warenne,  in  turn,  informed 
them  of  the  troopj^  he  brought  with  him,  and 
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of  the  dispositjon  of  thetn  which  he  contem- 
plated. They  soon  completed  their  arrange* 
ments.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  concentrated 
In  the  yard  of  the  Cross  Keys  ino,  which, 
as  has  been  said,  commanded  both  the  en* 
trances  into  the  towiu  The  by-streets,  which 
were  not  practicable  for  cavalry,  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  constables,  of  whom 
a  party  was  ordered  to  remove  the  women 
and  children,  from  the  houses  most  open  to 
attack*  Arrangements  were  made  to  receive 
these  poor  outcasts  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthier  towns-people,  and  in  the  parish 
church.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  who 
had  come  in,  volunteered  to  act  as  scouts,  and 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
These  measures  being  taken,  Warenne  placed 
himself  under  Seaforth's  orders. 

"  I  will  not,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  call 
upon  you  unnecessarily,"^  said  Seaforth  in  re- 
turn* "  Till  the  work  of  devastation  is  com- 
menced, or  is  so  evidently  on  the  point  of 
commencement  as  not  to  be  prevented  by  other 
means,  I  would  not  have  you  stir,  I  shall 
ride  to  meet  the  fellows,  as  soon  as  we  hear  of- 
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their  approach,  and  try  to  deter  them  from 
their  enterprise;  if  I  fail,  I  must  have  recourse 
to  you  " 

"  You  will  fail,"^  said  Wareone,  **aDd  you 
will  incur  great  danger  in  meeting  theoK^ 

'*Very  likely,"  rephed  his  spirited  com- 
panion, "  but  it  must  be  done,** 

During  this  time  the  three  troops  had  ar- 
rived, and  AVarenne  placed  them  for  the  present 
ill  some  large  farm  stables  and  barns  which 
were  at  the  back  of  the  inn.  The  horses 
remained  bridled,  and  the  men  by  them,  ready 
to  act  on  a  moment 's  notice*  He  and  Stuart 
then  walked  all  over  the  town,  and  carefuUj 
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one  of  their  most  advanced  scouts  relumed  with 
the  iDtelligeQce  that  all  the  labouring  popula- 
tions between  Fisherton  and  the  coast,  seemed 
to  be  collecting  on  the  coast  road^  about  three 
miles  from  the  town. 

Soon  another,  and  another  scout  came  with 
similar  reports  ;  and  lastly  Nicholas,  who  had 
returned  from  Calbury  to  the  Plashetts  at  an 
early  hour,  and  had  ridden  in  to  be  of  sefTice 
to  his  friends,  brought  an  account  that  a  large 
body  of  mounted  men  had  come  up,  and  that 
they  were  marching  together  on  the  town. 
Warenne  immediately  drew  his  men  out  in 
front  of  the  inn*  Seafortli  rode  gently  for* 
ward  to  meet  the  insurgents-  They  had  halted 
to  drill  their  ranks,  and  their  leaders  were  or- 
dering their  variously  armed  forces  to  their 
re8|>ective  places,  having  brought  forward  to 
the  front  the  mounted  smugglers,  who  were 
all  armed  with  pistols  and  a  cutlass. 

Seaforth,  ^vilh  one  or  two  of  his  frierids,  can* 

tered  up  to  them.     He  pulled  up  short,  when 

within  about  two  horse-lengths  of  the  leading 

rank,    and    with    a  loud    voice   demanded    the 
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meaning  of  the  present  tumtiltuous  assembly, 
and  the  cause  of  their  entering  Fisher  ton  at 
such  an  hour  of  night. 

"  I  warn  youj"  said  he,  "  that  you  are 
breaking  the  King's  peace,  and  acting  con- 
trary to  the  laws.  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  I 
charge  you  in  the  King's  name  to  disperse  im- 
mediately/* 

"  We  know  you  well  enough,  Mr.  Seaforth*" 
said  a  rough  voice  beside  him,  which  he  had 
heard  before  in  bis  life,  and  which  recced 
unpleasant  recollections  ;  '*  I  have  reason  la 
know  you  ;  take  yourself  off,  or  perhaps  I  shaB 
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rion,  he  bade  Seaforth  *'  begone,  or  he  would 
settle  old  scores  with  him  there  as  he  stood.'^ 

*'  You  will  do  as  you  please,^"  answered  the 
gallant  magistrate.  *^  Disperse,  I  pray  you, 
my  men  ;  we  are  prepared  to  receive  you — we 
have  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  just  arrived. 

"  Take  this,  then,  you  prattling  fool,'^ 
growled  Emlett,  exasperated  at  his  undaunted 
defiance  of  his  threats,  and  alarmed  lest  \m 
address  should  Hhake  his  followers;  and  he 
fired  his  pistol  at  his  head.  Happily  for  all 
who  knew,  and  what  was  the  same  thing, 
valued  Seaforth,  he  missed  hib  aim,  and  the 
voice  of  his  intrepid  antagonist  was  again 
heard  — 

"Even  now,  deluded  men^ — ^but  it  was 
soon  drowned  in  the  savage  exclamations  of 
Eralett,  who,  with  the  most  horrible  curses  at 
Iiimself  for  his  awkwardness,  called  out  to  his 
comrades^^ 

"Cut  him  down,  kill  him,  stop  his  tongue 
any  way  you  can,^  at  the  same  time  spurring 
his  horse  at  him,  and  raising  his  cutlass  to 
strike  him.  Seaforth  just  wheeled  his  horse 
round  upon  his  haunches  in  time  to  save  him- 
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self,  and  galloped  back  at  speed  into  the  tovn. 
Etnlett  and  his  men  pursued  him  a  little  wav. 
and  then  returned  to  the  main  body*  The 
first  person  he  met  was  Warenne,  who  hid 
adiraneed  a  short  distance  in  front  of  his  men* 

'*  Colonel  Warenne/"  said  he,  **  I  believe  I 
must  call  on  you, — yet  wait  one  moment.^  The 
rioters  were  now  within  the  street. 

"  FiremeOs"  cried  Emlett,  "  to  your  work, 
and  do  you,  my  men,*^  speaking  to  the  pea- 
sant ry»  "  get  possession  of  the  by-streets; 
we  *11  manage  the  soldiers/' 

It  had  been  his  plan,  as  was  afterwards  as- 
certained^ to  hatre  entered  the  tow-n  before  the 
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lieving  tliat  any  increase  of  force  had  arrived, 
aod  calculating,  tliat  the  troop  which  in  the 
common  course  of  events  would  have  replaced 
that  previously  quartered  at  Fiaherton,  would 
not  know  the  ground,  and  therefore  would  be 
unable  to  act  with  decision; — being  also  him- 
self an  outlaw — being  recognized  by  Seaforth — 
with  all  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  he  now 
determined  to  fall  vigorously  on  the  soldiers 
with  his  band  of  smugglers,  who  he  knew 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  gasp. 

*'  Comrades  T  shouted  he,  **  it  is  not  the  first 
time  we've  had  a  brush  with  the  red-coats — 
forward  !^  and  spurring  his  horse,  with  the 
whole  body  of  his  associates  at  his  heels,  he 
galloped  up  the  town.  At  the  same  moment 
a  glare  of  light  burst  from  three  or  four  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  discoveretl  a  party  of  coiw 
stables  retiring  in  confusion  from  the  post  they 
had  been  directed  to  occupy. 

"The  police?  down  with  them^  cut  them 
down  r  was  heard  at  once  from  an  hundred 
voices,  and  in  an  instant  the  wretched  special 
constables  were  knocked  down,  and  ridden  over 
by  their  fierce  pursuers. 
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It  jJoi^^  Calonel  Warenne,^  smd  Seaforth, — 
before  he  could  finish  his  B^ntence,  Warenne 
was  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

"  Stuart,  keep  one  troop  in  reserve,  the  other 
two  come  on  with  me — steady  my  men — ^for- 
wards, charge,"  The  two  bodies  of  ca^alrj 
clashed  together*  The  soldiers  had  not  bad 
time,  nor  space,  to  get  to  their  full  speed,  their 
charge  therefore  lost  the  effect  it  would  hai?e 
had,  if  the  order  had  been  received  a  mioute 
sooner.  It  was  sufficient  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rioters, — and  no  more.  They  had 
still  to  conquer  their  antagonists,  who  in  this 
sort   of  encounter,  hand  to  handj  and   njan  to 
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lieving  that  any  increase  of  force  had  amTed, 
and  calculatiog)  tbat  tbe  troop  which  in  the 
common  course  of  events  would  hare  replaced 
that  previously  quartered  at  Ftshertoii,  would 
not  know  the  ground^  and  therefore  would  be 
unable  to  act  with  decision; — being  abo  him- 
self  an  outlaw — being  recognized  by  Seaforth — 
with  all  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  he  dow 
determined  to  fall  vigorously  on  tbe  soldierm 
with  his  band  of  smugglers,  who  he  knew 
would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  gasp. 

*'  Comrades  r  shouted  he,  "it  is  not  the  first 
lime  we've  had  a  brush  with  the  red-€oai« — 
forward  l"^  and  spurring  his  horse,  vitb  tbe 
whole  body  of  his  associates  at  his  heels,  he 
galloped  up  the  town.  At  the  same  moaneDt 
a  glare  of  light  burst  from  three  or  four  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  discovered  a  party  of  eon- 
stables  retiring  in  confusion  from  the  post  tbtf 
had  been  directed  to  occupy. 

"  The  police !  down  with  them,  cut  them 
down  l"^  was  heard  at  once  from  an  hundred 
voices,  and  in  an  instant  the  wretched  special 
constables  were  knocked  down,  and  ridden  over 
by  their  fierce  pursuers. 
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to  give  up  all  hope  at  once,  aod  turaiog  ibeir 
horses^  heads  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight*  The  drajg^n^ 
pursued  them  without  mercy  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  both  parties  dashing  through  the  mob 
of  peasantry,  who  were  coming  forward  to  the 
support  of  their  friends*  Thene,  having  ns 
ceived  orders  from  Warenne  on  no  account  to 
venture  into  the  open  country,  the  dragoons 
wheeled  round,  and  returned  to  clear  the  town 
of  the  foot  people.  But  these  last,  a^i  aotm 
as  they  discovered  the  result  of  the  fight,  did 
not  wait  to  be  dispersed.  Throwing  away  their 
weapons,  and  plunging  into  the  by-streets  they 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  fields,  and  lo 
darkness- 
After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  that  Emlett  had  fired  at  Seaforlh»  the 
town  was  restored  to  comparative  quiet,  except 
where  the  inhabitants  were  busily  engaged  in 
quenching  the  flames  of  the  burning  houaest 
and  where  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  wound* 
ed,  fell  sadly  upon  the  ear. 

Above   thirty   of  the  smugglers    had   been 
killed   and  four  or  five  soldiers.     The  wounded 
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of  the  two  parties  were  in  an  inrerse  propor- 
tion, there  being  several  of  the  dragoons  who 
had  received  severe  injuries,  and  not  above  half 
a  dozen  of  the  smugglers,  and  these  so  dread- 
fully hurt,  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  their  living 
beyond  a  few  houra;  all  those  who  had  suffix 
cient  strength  to  do  so,  had  dragged  themselves 
out  of  the  town. 

Emlett  was  not  quite  dead  when  Warenne 
and  Seaforth  went  over  the  field  of  battle.  He 
survived  to  throw  one  look  of  stem  defiance  on 
the  latter,  and  to  strike  out  his  arm  against 
him  with  impotent  fury;  then  with  a  half- 
uttered  imprecation,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  died.  In  a  few  hours  more  the 
flames  were  all  suppressed  ;  the  wounded  re- 
moved to  a  place  where  they  might  receive 
proper  attendance,  and  the  soldiery,  with  the 
exception  of  one  troop  retained  on  duty  for  the 
protection  of  the  town,  established  in  comforu 
able  quarters. 

The  night  passed  without  disturbance.  The 
following  morning  Warenne  went  round  the 
town  with  Seaforth,  took  minutes  of  the  devas- 
tation it  had  suffered,  inspected  the  wounded 
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men,  gathered  from  the  smugglers  yet  alift 
what  information  they  were  inclined  to  give» 
and  forwarded  an  exact  and  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  to  head-quarter$.  After 
ivhich,  leaving  the  Charnstcad  and  Fisherton 
troops  under  Stuart  to  guard  the  town,  escort 
prisoners,  &c*  and  directing  the  other  to  return 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  its  farmer  station,  hf 
himself  hastened  back  to  Calbury,  in  order  that 
be  might  he  absent  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
from  his  command. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  loldier'i  reputatidn  is  too  fine 

To  be  expoied,  t*tn  to  tbe  unallest  cIqiuI. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Wareiine,  before 
]ie  left  Calbury,  had  written  to  General  Ma- 
pletoo  a  detailed  accoont  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  break  through  the  repeated 
orders  he  had  received.  Seaforth  had  also 
sent  to  him,  as  General  of  the  district,  a  formal 
refjuest  for  assistance,  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
apprised  of  the  outrages  in  contemplation ; 
through  some  error  of  the  messenger,  this  last 
letter  did  not  reach  Creneral  Maplcton  til]  the 
day  after  the  riot  had  taken  place,  or  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  pyraiied  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  As  it  was,  the  receipt  of 
Warenne's  letter,  unaccompanied  by  the  ex- 
planation which  that  of  Seaforth  would  have 


given  to  it^  irrilated  hiiD  bejood  all  povtr  of 

endurance. 

He  was  not  only  thoroughly  exasperated  it 
what  he  deemed  Warenne^s  prelum ptioo,  bul 
most  unjustly  imagined  that  be  could  tncr 
throughout  his  proceedings  an  intentioD  of  j 
putting  a  personal  indignity  upon  him,  and  of 
accusing  him  indirectly  of  incapacity  in  Us 
command.  I 

Under  this  impression,  he  wrote  to  the  Hone 
Guards  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  desirtDg 
that  Warenne  might  be  immediately  brought 
to  a  court-martial ;  and  re<] nesting,  in  case  of 
refusal,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
his  appointment.  *'  Colonel  Warenne's  coo- 
duct,  he  observed,  was  the  most  inexcusable 
and  wanton  act  of  disobedience  he  had  eirer 
witiieHsed  in  the  service.  At  the  very  moment 
wlicn  he  had,  in  consequence  of  particular  in- 
formation received,  commanded  that  officer  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  Calbury,  he  had  chonen, 
without  any  requisition  from  a  magistrate,  ^vl 
the  evidence  of  a  frightened  country  gentle- 
niaui  and  a  foolish  old  woman,  to  leave  his 
and  set  at  hazard  the  safety  of  the  import 
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town  which  had  been  entrusted  to  hU  protec- 
tioD.  He  wrote,  he  said,  before  iU  siicce» 
could  aggravate,  or  good  success  justify  tbe 
steps  which  Colooel  Wareniie  had  taken  ;  look- 
ing merely  to  the  nece^ty  of  enfordng  obe- 
dience in  inferiors  officers,  if  their  superiors  were 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  execution  of  tbe 
duties  they  superintended.  He  added,  that 
in  anticipation  of  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  he  had  directed  that  Colonel  Wa- 
renne  should  be  placed  under  arrest  the  mo- 
ment he  returned  to  Calbury,  In  fact,  the 
orderly  who  had  conveyed  Warenne's  despatch 
to  head-quarters,  brought  back  tbe  order  for 
his  arrest ;  and  Frank,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
temporary  command  which  had  devolved  on 
him,  was  constrained  to  execute  that  order  upon 
his  brother. 

Warenne  arrived  late  at  night.  Frank  was 
waiting  to  receive  him.  The  first  few  minutes 
of  their  interview  were  occupied  with  the  re- 
lation of  the  transactions  at  Fisherton  ;  but  the 
time  soon  arrived,  when  it  was  necessary  that 
the  latter  should  fulfil  his  melancholy  task. 
His  brother  demanded  the  Generars   answer. 
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Frankheld  it  out  to  him  in  mournful  silence. 
Warenne  read  it. 

"  Arrest  t"  said  he  ;  "  Does  he  put  me  under 
arrest  ?  This  is  a  strong  measure,  indeed  ;  he 
might  have  heard  me,  surely,  before  he  took  so 
decided  a  step  ;  it  is,  of  course,  preparatory  to 
a  courUmartial.  Well,  Frank,  there  ^s  my  sword ; 
I  would  sooner  yield  it  up  to  you  than  to  any 
other  living  being:"  poor  Frank  burst  into 
tears.  **  Nay,  do  not  weep,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  hare  done  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ; 
and  though  disgrace  is  hard  to  bear,  it  is  much 
less  so,  when  not  deserved.  I  suppose  they  wiU 
hardly  put  me  on  my  trial  for  desertion  of  my 
post,  for  that  charge  will  affect  life.  Gene- 
ral Mapleton  will  be  satisBcd  with  less  than 
that.  Come  what  come  may,  they  will  not 
make  me  out  a  coward ;  au  resUt  I  must  take 
a  soldier's  chance.'* 

The  next  morning  Warenne's  arrest  became 
generally  known ;  and  Henry,  anxious  that  his 
sister  should  not  be  informed  of  it  by  an  indif- 
ferent person  >  rode  over  to  Epworth  with  the 
news*  He  found  her  pale  and  agitated  (for  since 
her  last  interview  with  Warenne,  she  had  give 
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fuller  ]ndu]gence  to  her  feelings,  legitimatized 
3Ui  it  were,  by  his  avov^al  o(  his  love  for  her), 
eager  to  leam  the  success  of  the  troops  at  Fish- 
er ton,  and  scarcely  allowiog  herself  to  doubt 
of  its  being  such,  as  to  call  forth  approbation 
upon  him  who  had  commanded  them  ;  yet  dread- 
ing, she  knew  not  why,  some  harsh  measure 
from  General  Mapleton*  Hope  had  predo- 
minated over  fear,  and  she  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  Henry's  intelligence.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  gave  way  to  grief;  but  recovering 
herself — 

*'  Henry,^  said  she,  *'  thank  you,  thank  you 
for  coming  to  me  at  this  moment.  I  need  not 
now  tell  you  how  truly  you  have  read  iny  heart ; 
but  I  must  not  be  selfish.  Think  no  more  of 
me,  but  of  him  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of 
the  blow  has  fallen;  it  will  crush  him,  I  fear, 
he  is  so  sensitive  to  even  the  semblance  of  dis- 
honoyr»'"  Henry  strove  to  comfort  his  sister. 
**  His  friends  must  support  him,'''  added  she; 
*'  they  must  not  let  that  gallant  spirit  sink/' 

Her  brother  promised  to  do  his  best.  He 
assured  her  that  she  viewed  matters  too  des- 
pondingly;  that  a  man  was  not  disgraced  by 
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beiDg  put  on  hh  trial,  but  only  bj  the  con- 
detnDatioE  of  the  court;  that  he  would  see 
Waretine  on  his  return,  and  endeavour  to  speak 
comfort  to  him  J  though  he  most  confess,  that  as 
yet  his  ideas  on  that  head  threatened  to  coo* 
centrate  themselvefi  in  the  simple  Americaniioii, 
"  G— d  pretty  particularly  d— -n"^  Gcmerd 
Mapleton. 

Adelaide  smiled  amid  her  tears  at  Henry's 
projected  mode  of  consolation  ;  and  he,  glad 
to  find  that  his  nonsense  liad  succeeded  io 
calling  forth  a  smile,  went  off  with  a  lightened 
heart  to  fulfil  his  commissioo;  a  commissioD* 
m  he   then   thought,  easy  of  execution,   but 
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to0,  most  punctiliously  forwarded  to  the  Horae- 
guards  by  the  General,  who,  though  a  weak^ 
waa  an  honourable  man.     To  mitigate  the  ie^ 
verity   of  the    proceeding,    he  expedited    the 
necessary  arrangements   as  much   as   possible. 
He    forthwith    sent   officers  to  form    a  court, 
and  desired  General  Mapleton  to  deliver  in  his 
charges.     It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  forms, 
&c.  of  the  court ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Oeneral 
Mapleton   made  his  accusation,  limiting  it  to 
the   act    of  disobedience   without    cause;    and 
that  Warenne  in  his  defence,  admitting  the  act 
of  disobedience,  rested  his  claim  to  an  acquittal 
upon  the  impossibility^  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  casej  of  his   acting  otherwise,    with  a 
due  regard  to  his  Majesty's  service.     He  pro- 
duced   at    the    same    time    a   letter   of  thanks 
from  the   inhabitants   of   Fisherlon,     and   the 
testimony  of  Scaforth  and  Nicholas,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had 
adopted.      The    question    lay    within    a  small 
compass,  and  the  court  soon  finisheil    its  sit- 
tings.    The   result,    however,  of  its  inquiries 
was   not   declared,     Warenne  was  doomed  to 
undergo  a  period  of  agonizing  uncertainty, 
VOL.  Jl.  w 
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It  is  not  for  e  civilian  to  impugn  tlie  policy 
of  military  arrangemetitEi,  but  one  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  unless  some  strong  rea- 
son can  be  adduced  for  the  suspense,  which 
an  officer  awaiting  the  sentence  of  a  court-mai^ 
tial  is  forced  to  sufi^r,  the  infliction  of  it  is 
a  needless  piece  of  cruelty.  Why  should  not 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  be  confirmed, 
or  ann  oiled,  and  in  either  case  declared,  as 
soon  as  time  had  been  given  for  its  considera- 
tion at  the  Horse-guards?  In  the  present 
case,  weeks  intervened  before  Wareime^s  fate 
was  decided,  during  which  his  feelings  were 
outraged  and  lacerated  in  a  manner  totally  in- 
consistent with  real  justice.  Not  only  had  be 
to  combat  with  his  own  over-excited  suscep- 
tibility on  the  score  of  dishonour,  and  his  dread 
of  appearing  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Adelaide, 
but  with  the  abuse  and  calumnies  of  the  public 
press,  or  rather  that  part  of  tlie  public  press 
which  is  ever  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
rebellious  and  licentious  against  the  controul  of 
the  powers  that  be. 

The  radical  papers  failed  not  to  paint  the 
alFair  at  Fisherton  in  such  colours,  as  to  make 
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it  seem  an  infringenieQt  of  the  Uberty  of  the 
subject,  and  a  massacre  which  called  aloud  for 
vengeance.  In  vain  did  the  juster  newspapers 
point  out,  that  night  waa  not  a  proper  time 
for  people  to  meet  in  great  numbers,  nor  arms 
the  proper  accompaniment  of  such  ai^semblages ; 
in  vain  did  they  telJ  of  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Seaforth,  and  of  houses  in  flames  before  a 
sword  had  been  drawn.  In  vain  did  they  argue 
tbat  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Fisherton  had 
rights — a  right  to  dwell  in  security  ;  a  right 
to  enjoy  their  little  property  without  moles- 
tation ;  a  right  to  protection  from  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country :  these  truths  would  not 
help  the  editors  of  the  ♦  •  and  ♦•  *  to  sell 
Cbetr  papers,  they  therefore  refused  to  listen 
to  them ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  filled  their 
columns  with  reports  of  what  they  called  the 
profligate  waste  of  human  life  by  the  soldiery, 
and  vehemently  expressed  hopes,  that  Colonel 
Warenne  might  meet  with  immediate  and  con- 
dign punishment.  This  was  a  species  of  tor- 
ment to  which  Warenne  had  not  looked  for- 
ward. It  had  been  pain  to  him  to  hear  his 
actions  arraigned  iti  a  court  of  jubtice;  but 
M  2 
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his  defence  followed  close  upon  the  accusation, 
and  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  it  with  for- 
titude. To  be  represented  to  the  people  of 
England  as  a  monster  thirsting  for  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  and  deserving  of  universal 
execration,  was  almost  more  than  be  could 
endure. 

Henry  and  Frank  were  unremitting  in  their 
endeavours  to  comfort  him ;  yet  no  words,  or 
arguments  they  could  use,  availed  to  remove 
from  him  a  sensation  of  despair  He  acquiesced 
in  all  they  said,  but  as  one  who  heard  them  not, 
— except  indeed  when  they  pressed  him  to  go 
with  them  to  Ep worth,  then  he  spoke  readily 
and  positive!)'*  *'  I  will  not  show  myself  to 
Miss  Marston  a  dishonoured  man."  In  vain 
did  they  urge  that  he  was  not,  could  not  be 
disgraced,  until  condemned  by  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  which  had  sat  in  judgment  on  his 
conduct.  He  would  answer, — "  I  will  admit 
that  I  am  not  disgraced  by  the  word  of  autho- 
rity, but  do  you  think  it  nothing  to  have  one^s 
name  called  in  question  ?  to  be  made  tfie  sport 
of  the  papers— no,  not  their  sport,  but  their 
execration  ?     Venal  they  may  be — wicked  they 
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may  be ;  still  they  are  read  by  many — believed 
by  many.^  If  they  argued,  that  no  one  who 
knew  him  would  credit  any  report  injurious 
to  his  character  upon  the  assumptions  of  a 
newspaper,  he  would  thank  them  for  their 
kind  opinions,  but  refused  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  could  ever  resume  the  place  he  had  for- 
merly held  in  public  estimation,  or  that  bis 
character  could  ever  be  res^tored  to  its  primi- 
tive purity. 

One  only  circumstance  seemed   to  alleviate 
the  anguish  of  his  wounded  feelings,  and  this 
was,   the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  biti  regi- 
ment*    On  the  return  of  the  troop  which  had 
been  engaged  at  Fisherton,  the  men  had  natu- 
rally expatiated  on  their  Colonel's  activity  and 
gallantry  before  their  comrades ;  consequently, 
when   his  arrest   was   made    known,  and  the 
recompense  he  received,  was  seen  in  immediate 
and   strong  contrast  with  the  services  he  had 
rendered,   one   feeling  of  indignation   and  re- 
sentment pervaded  the  whole  regiment ;  threats 
ening  for  a  moment  to  manifest  itself  In  some 
mode,  inconsistent  with  military  discipline. 
Luckily  for  their  reputation,  and  for    his, 
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Frank's  bawman,  an  old  campaigner,  gave  his 
roaster  some  inrimation  of  their  intentions,  and 
Frank  desired  him  to  tell  his  friends  that  they 
would  best  show  their  regard  for  his  brother, 
and  most  effectually  gratify  him,  if  ihey  proved 
the  high  state  of  discipline  to  which  they  had 
been  brought  under  his  command,  by  perform- 
ing their  several  duties,  with,  if  possible,  in- 
creased zeal  and  patience,  during  his  tempo* 
rary  suspension  from  authority.  The  soldiers 
listened  readily  to  advice  emanating  from  such 
s  source,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  never 
from  Warenne's  first  joining  the  regiment  had 
there  existed  so  little  room  for  censure,  or  such 
cheerful  and  exact  compliance  with  every  order, 
as  from  the  time  of  his  arrest,  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial. 
This  proof  of  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  wa^ 
to  Warenne  a  real  comfort  and  support. 
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Tbcit  's  t  thattkicMmMi 
In  oiir  Imlkn  nature  that  tf>o  ligfatly  hokis 
Tin  food  too  liglidy  won*     Fortnne's  injak>n, 
Wlioee  pampered  iCBie  lH«  tmooaj  Vanqtiei  coaru 
Ere  be  can  say  "  I  huagcr/*  coldlj  thaakt 
Tbe  bcNaikte(m&  Gifer  for  bis  daity  bread ; 
And  hearts  tbat  hare  not  onreqaitcd,  kvved* 
Feet  not  the  blisa  of  loving^  lowed  tgain. 
*Tia  Copid*t  wanton  6uhioo  still  to  rex 
Hu  dearest  votaries,  thai  they  may  caaJt 
Hk  tyrant  godhead  hj  a  tnicr  vonhipp 
More  pure»  more  holy,  sober,  ttroi^#  and  laatuif. 

UmtdUa 


About  a  motith  after  the  terminatioo  of  the 
court-martial,  Henry,  finding  that  all  endea^ 
Yours  were  fruitless  to  restore  Warenne  to 
cheerfulness,  and  that  his  unceasing  anxiety 
was  wearing  out  at  once  his  body  and  miDd, 
determined  again  to  communicate  with  Ade- 
laide. He  rode  orer  to  Epworth,  and  told  ber 
his  firm   conviction,  that 
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were  discovered  of  diverting  Warenne*s  thoughts 
from  the  chanoel  in  which  they  were  running, 
his  life,  or  his  reason  would  be  endangered. 
He  had  besought  him  to  come  to  Kpworth^  but 
he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

Adelaide  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  this 
intelligence  ;  she  so  thoroughly  understood  Wa- 
renne'^s  character,  that  in  some  measure  she 
expected  it,  and  she  felt  that  the  time  was 
come  when  she  must  herself  make  an  effort, 
or  permit  the  happiness  of  both  parties  to  be 
sacrificed.  She  asked  Henry  if  he  thought 
Warenne  would  come  to  Ep worth  at  her  re- 
quest. Her  brother  said>  that  with  her  per- 
mission he  would  make  the  trial.  She  autho- 
rized him  to  do  so. 

Henry  departed.  Not  a  word  fell  from  her 
Ups  to  stay  him,  for  she  wished  not  to  unsay 
that  which  she  had  spoken.  Yet  when  he  was 
gone,  she  remained  transfixed  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  her,  alarmed  at  her  own  boldness ; 
confounded  at  the  change  one  short  moment 
had  made  in  her  fortunes.  The  tramp  of 
Henry^'s  horse  galloping  down  the  avenue^  re- 
called her  to  seIf*possession,  and  she  soon  taught 


herself  to  rejoice  in  the  step  she  had  taken.  The 
world,  thought  the  generous  girl,  might  blame 
me,  if  it  knew  of  my  request,  but  he  will  not, — 
for  he  loves  me.  Love  will  plead  my  cau«e,  if 
I  have  been  to  forward.  Love,  which  I  should 
ill  deserve,  did  I  permit  a  fear  of  the  world,  or 
my  own  false  pride  to  cloj^e  my  lips,  when  a&  I 
believe,  and  trust,  and  hope,  one  word  from 
them  can  cheer  his  gallant  i»pirit,  and  win  him 
back  to  happiness. 

Henry  found  Warenne  broodinf^  over  hk 
misfortunes,  sad  and  dispirited  as  usual,  but  hiji 
dark  eye  lighted  up,  and  the  blood  criroacmed 
his  cheek,  as  he  listened  to  Adelaide's  mesHige. 

•*  Your  sister  wish  me  to  go  to  Epworth  r 
Impossible !"  said  he. 

Henry  assured  him  of  the  fact.  A  recjuaii 
from  her  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  though 
Warenne  bad  determined  not  to  quit  his  aparu 
ment  while  yet  a  cloud  should  remain  upon  hti 
.  reputation,  he  at  once  made  ready  to  depart. 
W  A  few  minutes  before,  and  he  would  infttioc* 
lively  have  shrunk  from  the  broad  glare  of  day, 
but  now  he  passed  unheeding  beneath  the  aun'i 

SI   splendour,  for  his  heart  was  full  of 
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feelings  he  could  not  utterly  fiuppre&s,  and  his 
head  busied  with  surniises  as  to  Adelaide^  mo- 
tives in  urging  her  request.  Could  it  be,  that 
she  was  interested  in  his  fate  ?  he  dared  not  che^ 
rish  the  hope.  Yet  why  should  she  wish  to  «e 
him  ?  Alas,  Henry  had  ioforraed  her  of  his 
wretchedness^  and  in  the  kindness  of  her  nature, 
and  because  she  felt  that  her  kindness  would  i>ot 
now  be  misinterpreted,  she  sought  to  amuse  him, 
and  divert  him  from  bis  sorrows.  This  latter 
idea  pretlominated  when  he  reached  Epworth. 

He  found  Adelaide  alone.  She  was  prepared 
for  the  task  she  had  impo^  upon  herself ,  aod 
though  her  heart  heat  quickly  as  she  heard  hit 
well-known  stepj  she  advanced  to  welcome  him 
with  an  unfaltering  voice  and  apparent  compo- 
sure. 

'*  Will  you  pardon  me.  Colonel  Warenne,* 
said  she,  "  for  the  liberty  I  have  uken  in  re- 
questing you  to  come  and  see  me.^ 

"  Miss  Marston  need  not  ask  Colonel  Wa- 
renne's  pardon  for  her  kindness  to  him,^  was 
his  fonnal  and  measured  reply  ;  for  he  feared 
to  be  thought  capable  of  presuming  upon  the 
kindness  which  he  thus  acknowledged. 
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Adelaide  hesitated  before  she  spoke  again  ; 
the  melancholy  tone  of  his  voice  unnen  ed  her  ; 
forting  herself  however  to  proceed,  after  a  pau^ 
she  resumed, 

**  My  hrother  tells  me,  that  you  will  not  listen 
to  reason,  bu.t  torment  yourself  with  visions  of 
disgrace  impending  over  you  from  this  court- 
martial.  Will  you  let  me  chide  you  for  your 
foUy?" 

**  FoUy  !"  ejaculated  Warenne,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  ground, 

**  Yes,""  repeated  Adelaide,  "  folly ;  you 
cannot  think  it  wisdom  to  imagine  disaster,  and 
suffer  under  its  pressure^  when  in  all  probability 
the  evil  you  anticipate  will  never  reach  you, 
and  even  if  it  should  arrive,  cannot  injure  you 
in  the  manner  you  apprehend.  Whatever  may 
be  the  sentence  of  the  court,  every  fair,  every 
humane  person  must  approve  of  your  conduct," 

**  Heaven  bless  you  for  these  words  of  kind- 
ness r  replied  Warenne,  despondingly,  "  but 
you  say  what  you  wish  me  to  believe,  ratber 
than  what  you  believe  yourself." 

**  No,"  said  Adelaide,  with  much  animation, 
**  I  speak  as  I  think — as  I  feel" 
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Warenne  raised  his  eyes  from  the  grou[id» 
and  looking  sadly  on  her,  contiQued  ;  *^  I  oooe 
told  you  ill  a  moment  of  forget  fulness,  which 
I  trust  you  have  pardoned,  that  there  is  no 
person  whose  good  opinion  1  so  Qiuch  wi*h 
for*     I  am  deeply  tsensible  of  your  goodness.^ 

*'  When  you  first  spoke  the  words  you  hare 
just  repeated,"^  said  Adelaide,  reproachfully, 
**you  did  not  s|ieak  with  the  cold  formality  you 
now  do*^ 

The  colour  rushed  to  Warenne's  face,  but  he 
restrained  his  feelings.  *'  I  spoke  in  passion 
then,"  said  he,  **  and  I  speak  coldly  now,  because 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  use  tlie  language  my 
heart  would  dictate ;  besides,  I  am  not  what  I 
was.     I  had  then  an  uosollied  character*** 

"Must  I  repeat,^  rejoined  Adelaide,  **  that 
in  my  estimation  your  character  stands  as  high 
as  ever  ? — but" — she  paused  for  an  instant,  ami 
then  continued,  "  you  must  pardon  my  bold- 
ness^  —  but  I  cannot  help  doubting,  whether 
your  grief  is  solely  caused  by  your  apprehen. 
sion  of  disgrace/' 

Warenne  would  not  deny  the  truth,  and  he 
could  not  acknowledge  it,  without  in  some  meft- 
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sure  trespas&ing,  as  he  canceived,  upon  the 
kindness  of  one,  who  to  soothe  his  sorrows  had 
perhaps  overstepped  the  strict  bounds  of  pru- 
dence; he  preserved  therefore  silence,  and  she 
proceeded  ; 

**  Your  hesitation  confirms  me  in  my  opinion, 
and  now  I  recall  to  mind,  (as  she  spoke,  her 
heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  the  eloquent 
blood  mantled  her  very  brows,  at  the  outrage 
she  forced  herself  to  inflict  upon  her  maiden 
modesty)  that  some  weeks  ago,  long  before  this 
present  business  occupied  your  thoughts,  when 
I  asked  you  if  you  were  ill,  you  replied,  that 
you  were  *  ill  in  mind,  and  harassed,  because  you 
could  not  determine  to  pursue  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  you  were  anxious  to  adopt,  lest  in  the 
attempt  to  acquire  your  own  individual  happi- 
Bese,  which  you  confessed  to  be  at  stake,  you 
should  injure  another  person  f — ^ perhaps  you 
are  still  undecided  ?^ 

Again  she  paused,  but  not  as  before,  over* 
powered  by  the  struggle  within  her  breast. 
The  Rubicon  was  passed, — and  she  sat  before 
Warenne,  calm  and  pale,  with  her  head  proudly 
thrown  back^  and  her  dark  eye  glancing  with 
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the  oonsdousness  of  single-minded  innocence,  as 
though  she  dared  the  world  ta  look  into  her 
heart,  or  question  its  purity. 
.  He  turned  a  wondering  and  admiring  gaze 
upon  the  beautiful  being  who  thus  questioned 
him,  as  it  were  with  authority,  and  answered 
slowly ;  ^'  No,  I  have  no  indecision  now  to  tor- 
ture me,  my  path  is  dear  befi>re  me,  and  a 
joyless  one  it  is."*^ 

^*  I  had  guessed  as  much,^  resumed  Adelaide, 
^*  from  your  compressed  lips,  and  sterner  man- 
ner, even  had  you  not  acknowledged  it.  Am  I 
equally  right  in  my  further  surmise  that  you 
have  decided  against  yourself,  and  that,  not 
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your  conversation  with  lue  the  last  time  we  met  ? 
Might  pot  that  help  me  to  read  the  riddle  of 
your  thoughts  P  and  now  (a  deep  blush  again 
resuming  the  empire  of  her  cheek,  as  she  in  a 
clear  low  tone^  but  with  rapid  utterance,  made 
the  demand)  — that  person,  is  it  not  myself? — 
that  purpose,  was  it  not  to  ask  my  hand  f " 

\V are nne  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  "  Pardon, 
pardon  my  presumptiotij"  said  he,  *'  I  had  in- 
deed such  aspiring  hopes,  before  fortune  raised 
you  far  above  roe,  and  before  your  father  by 
his  manner  implied  his  disapprobation  of  my 
pretensions;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  cheek 
and  conceal  them,  as  in  honour  I  felt  bound  to 
do,  and  since  this  late  unhappy  affair,  more  than 
ever*  You  now  force  me  to  speak.  You  must 
therefore  hear  me,  though  the  next  moment 
you  drive  me  from  your  presence.  1  have  loved 
you,  almost  from  the  first  hour  that  we  met.  I 
love  you  now,  fervently,  fondly,  pa59ionate]y. 
I  honour  you  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  living 
beings.  I  would  peril  every  earthly  thing  I 
possess,  to  know  that  I  hold  a  place  in  your  af- 
fections. As  I  hope  for  mercy,  the  bittemc» 
of  my  present  sorrows  arises,  I  will  not  say. 
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solely,  for  honour  is  ever  the  soldier^s  idol,  but 
principally,  from  the  consciousness  that  hence* 
forth  I  may  not  dare  to  think  of  you  ;  pardon 
ray  presumptuous  wordsj  you  have  wrung  theni 
from  me." 

"  I  will  pardon  you,  now  that  you  have 
spoken,"**  replied  Adelaide^  with  a  faltering 
voice,  and  relapsing  into  her  wonted  timidity 
of  manner,  "  though  perhapsj  had  you  remain- 
ed silent,  (a  sweet  smile  of  reproach  strove 
with  the  tears  which  trembled  in  her  dark 
eyelashes,)  I  should  not  have  forgiven  you. 
You  do  not  deserve  forgiveness,  for  you  would 
have  sacrificed""^ — she  hesitated — ^*  your  hap- 
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it~but,^'  said  he  mqiiiringly,  "  you  said  you 
would  listen  to  me.     Will  you— can  yon  ?^ 

*'  I  have  not  actually  said  so,"  repUed  Ade- 
laide timidly,  '*  but  I  can — I  will" 

Warenne  doubted  no  longer,  but  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  full  certainty  of  his  happiness, 
while  again  and  again  he  told  Adelaide  the 
tale  she  knew  full  well,  but  was  nothing  loth 
to  hear. 

Fiom  that  moment  fortune  seemed  to  smile 
on  Warenne.  He  had  hardly  reached  hi?* 
quarters  when  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Commander-in-chief,  informing 
him,  that  the  King's  decision  was  forwardetl 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment ; 
and  that  he  hoped  Colonel  Warenne  would 
be  gratified  with  its  purport.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that,  though  the  act  of  disobedience  was 
proved,  (as  indeed,  it  had  been  admitted  by 
Colonel  Warenne  himself,)  yet,  in  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  great  zeal  and  ability  manifested  by  Colonel 
Warenne,  his  jMajesty  deemed  it  right  (care- 
fully guarding  against  such  a  construction  of 


his  sent^ce  as  might  tend  to  the  commiwHi 
of  similar  breaches  of  discipline  for  the  future,) 
to  omit  the  penalty  by  course  of  lawr  devokiDg 
upon  him  for  the  act  of  disobedience ;  and  fur- 
ther ordered,  that  his  thanks  might  be  publicljJ 
expressed  to  him,  by  the  officer  in  present  codkJ 
mand  of  the  regiment,  in  proof  of  his  approba*  j 
don  of  Colonel  Warenne's  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  his  subjects. 

Wareime''s  heart  bounded  lightly  as  he  read ' 
the  welcome  note: — "  Thank  Heaven  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  I  can  now  honourably  ask  Adelaide 
to  be  mine;"^  and  ha<^tily  inclosing  it  to  her, 
with  a  few  lines  expressive  of  his  own  happy 
feelings,  he  despatched  it  without  delay  to 
Ep  worth* 

The  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of  bewiU 
dered  excitement,  amid  the  congratulations  of 
friends  and  delightful  anticipations  of  the 
future-  On  the  morrow  the  regiment  was 
fornied  in  square  in  the  market-place.  Thou- 
sands  of  people  soon  collected  around  the 
soldiery,  and  every  window  and  house- roof  that 
overlooked  the  scene  bet^^me  thronged;  for  Wa- 
renne's  activity  in  the  protection  of  the  people 
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of  Fisherton,  ami  mild  conduct  in  ccmimaod 
of  his  regiment  at  Calbuiy,  had  inter^ted  all 
hearts  in  his  favour, 

Frank,  as  the  officer  in  command,  came  for- 
ward with  his  brother  into  the  centre  of  the 
square  ;  instantly  the  hum  of  the  voices  around 
was  hushed,  and  a  silence  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly,  so  stHl,  and  perfect,  that  every  syl- 
lable of  the  despatches,  which  Frank  imme- 
diatly  proceeded  to  read  in  a  clear  though 
occasionally  faltering  Toice,  was  distinctlj 
heard  by  the  surrounding  multitudes.  At  the 
former  part  of  them,  wherein  it  was  recited 
that  Colonel  Warenne  was  proved  guilty  of  an 
act  of  disobedience,  there  ap]>eared  a  look  of 
anxiety  upon  the  countenances  of  some  of  the 
bystanders,  who  feared  lest  they  bad  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  true  purport  of  the 
sentence;  but  by  degrees  all  brows  cleared. 
Frank  declared  his  Majesty's  approval  of  hit 
brother's  conduct,  and  restored  to  him  his  sword. 
Then  (but  not  till  then)  was  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  interrupted.  The  blacksmith 
of  the  regiment,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
corps,  and  its  pride  for  his  various  exploits. 
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was  seen  to  raise  his  hand,  and  in  an  instant 
there  arose  one  loudj  heart-given  cheer  from 
every  soldier  in  the  regiment.  This  was  too 
much  for  Warenne  —  he  hurst  into  tears  —  he 
soon,  however,  recovered  his  self-possession, 
and  thanked  his  brother  officers,  and  brother 
soldiers,  for  the  kind  interest  they  had  taken 
in  his  fate  ;  then  resuming  his  command  of  tht* 
regiment,  he  hastened  to  dismiss  it,  that  he 
might  fly  on  the  wings  of  love  to  Epworth. 
At  his  door  he  found  Lord  Frumlinghani^s 
carriage ;  in  his  lodgings  Lord  Framlingham 
and  Adelaide.  Her  fond  and  faithful  eye  had 
witnessed  his  restoration  to  honour.  ^^| 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Lord  Fram- 
Ungham's  consent  was  not  withheld,  when  be 
found  that  Adelaide's  affections  were  fixed  oa 
Warenne,  nor  that  their  marriage  took  place 
in  the  proper  course  of  time.  No  accident 
occurred  to  prevent  their  happiness,  and  they 
are  now  continuing  to  enjoy  it  in  as  great, 
or  perhaps  greater  perfection  than  when  they 
were  first  united.  Warenne  has  resigned  the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  though 
he  is  ready  to  take  the  field  should  war  again 
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break  out     Stuart  has  succeeded  to  tbr  . 

teDant-Colonelcy*    Frank  to  the  Maforitj  v»> 

cant    by    Stuart^s    promotkiii.      Bokj  m  m 

Parliajnent,  a  liberal  poHtkiaii,  but  Jbtitmm^ 

from  the  full  expressioD  of  bis  s«iitiiiifBla  ftvm 

r^ard  to  his  father,  who  is  opposed  to  enrj 

tort  of  change.     Seaforth  and  Wareme  arr 

become  iotimate  friends,  and  Nicbalas  vol  m* 

frequently  drops  in  at  Epvortb,  whm  tfe  hot 

preserres  are  shot,    or    farooiile    fe»^aiHMia 

drawn  in  the  neighbourhcwd,  or  vbes  a  apifia 

south-wester  prevents  the  usual  Mipplj  at  Uk 

at  Fisherton  market;  while  last,  bot 

not  least  in  the  affection  of  our  radcTf  Ki 

Rudd  is — not  united  to  Fraiik, 

presumed  from  the  long  flirtation 

between  them,  but  quietly 

lodge  at  Epworthf  with  Betsy  to 

Her  greatest  pl^isure  to  talk  a  bltk 

with   Warenne,   Frank,  or  Hrorj, 

they  can  listen  to  her,  and  to  eipljSD  to 

the  superiority  of  (Ruddice)  **  tbe  Ibl 

the  08  r  (Anglic^,)  of  tbe  tufialif  mm 

cavalry. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Amor  die  «  null*  amato,  amar  ] 
Mi  preae  del  coitui  piacer  ti  forte, 
Che.  come  vedi,  ancor  hod  m^abaxidooa. 


Of  late  years  education  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  general  care  and  attention.  But  there 
may  be  excess  even  in  so  amiable  a  feeling  as 
the  devotion  of  a  parent  to  a  child  ;  that  Tery 
devotion  may  be  productive  of  mischief  to  its 
object.  No  pains  are  spared  in  cultivating  ta- 
lents, in  giving  grace,  accomplish  men  ta,  useful 
infortiiation,  deep  learning  ;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  wholesome  training  of  the 
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feeltfigSj  is  as  judiciously  attended  to  as  that  of 
the  understanding.  May  not  the  very  import- 
ance attached  to  all  concerning  the  young,  lead 
them  to  think  too  much  of  themselves  ?  Un- 
less they  are  early  taught  to  consider  the  feeU 
ings  of  others,  is  not  one  strong  motive  for  con- 
trouling  their  own  (that  most  difficult  and  most 
necessary  of  all  lessons,)  utterly  neglected  f 
May  not  the  excessive  care  taken  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  weaker  sex,  sometimes  lead  to 
couscKjuences  the  most  opposite  ? 

When  the  follies,  the  frailties,  the  weak- 
nesses, of  their  nature  are  so  carefully  con* 
cealed  from  them,  how  can  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  regulating  feelings,  the  very  existence 
of  which  they  have  never  learned,  and  against 
the  errors  of  which  therefore^  they  can  never 
have  been  cautioned  ?  j 

'*  ^Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told,**  yet,  per- 
haps, the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  events  a« 
are  related  in  the  following  story,  may  induce 
one  to  look  hack  to  the  ptissihle  causes  of  their  -^ 
frequency,  ^^M 

Colonel  Fitz  Eustace  was  a  person  peculiarly 
calculated  to  inspire  an  enthusiastic  passion  to 
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a  warm-hearted,  and  devoted  girl*  He  was  a 
soldier,  and  had  but  lately  returned  from  the 
seat  of  war.  The  fame  of  his  exploits  had  pre- 
ceded his  arrival,  and  in  the  social  circle  to 
which  the  young  Eleanor  Morton  was  admitted 
aa  she  emerged  from  girlhood  to  womanhood, 
he  was  received  as  one  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  his  native  land,  to  whom  England  owed  her 
eminent  position  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

Although  military  g\oty  is  in  itself  almost  a 
pas3f>ort  to  the  female  heart,  its  effect  i«  cer* 
tainly  enhanced  when  the  outward  appearance 
is  correspondingly  heroic  —  and  Colonel  Fitz- 
Eustace  looked  like  a  hero.  The  commanding 
step,  the  lofty  brow^  the  dark  flashing  eye, 
which  might  almost  gaze  on  the  Run  without 
being  dazzled  ;  the  deep  clear  sonorous  voice, 
the  rapid,  yet  distinct  utterance,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  could  make  its  commands  heard  and 
obeyed,  through  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
din  of  battle,  combined  to  form  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  warrior  And  if  that  fla.shing  eye  should 
invariably  beam  with  every  softer  expression, 
when  it  dwelt  on  one  favoured  object,  if  that 
clear  deep  voice  should  suddenly  become  mo- 
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dulated  to  the  low  thrilling  tone  of  tendemafi 
when  it  addressed  one  person,  what  marirel  if 
the  bewildered  girl  yielded  up  her  whole  soul 
to  the  new  and  engrossing  feeling  wlucfa  stole 
upon  her,  under  the  mask  of  admiration  mi 
gratitude  ! 

If  ever  love,  fervent,  pure,  intense^  found  it* 
shrine  in  the  heart  of  woman,  it  did  in  that  of 
Eleanor  Morton,  But  Colonel  Fitz  Eustace 
was  poor,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years 
of  constancy  on  both  sides,  that  her  parents 
consented  to  their  union.  She  had  passed  long 
months  of  absence,  long  days  of  sickening  hope, 
lonjT  nights  of  watching^  when  by  the  deatii  of 
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She  could  not  bUnd  herself  to  his  illness,  but 
she  fancied  in  the  autumn,  that  the  clear  fresh 
air  of  winter  would  brace  his  feeble  frame ;  in 
the  winter,  that  the  mildness  of  spring  would 
give  him  renewed  vigour;  in  the  spring,  that 
more  settled  weather  would  confirm  his  health  ; 
in  summer,  that  autumn  would  bring  the  de- 
sired change. 

When,  however,  that  autumn  came,  she  had 
really    to  sit   by   his   sick  bed,   to  smooth   his 
pillow,  to  watch  his  waning  strength,  and  al 
length  to  hear  him  in  distinct  audible  words, 
speak   of  their    approaching   separation.     She 
had  never,  even  in  her  imagination,  admitted 
such  an  idea,  far  less  ever  embodied  it  in  ac- 
tual language.     When  first  he  spoke,  she  tried 
to  smile  ; — a  faint  incredulous  smile.     But  no  I 
She  looked  on  his  haggard  cheek,  and  the  ap- 
palling  truth   was   there    too    visibly    written, 
She  sat  motionless,  speechless.     Nor  did  tears 
come  to  her  relief  till  he  alluded  to  the  pro- 
spect of  her  becoming  a  mother — then  the  flood.* 
gates  were  opened— &he  sobbed  convulsively, 
she  covered  his  emaciated  hand  with  kisses  — 
she  hid  her  head. 
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FnMn  that  momeDt  she  never  left  his  room ; 
she  scarcely  ever  took  her  eyes  off  hitn.  She 
would  not  allow  any  of  her  family  to  be  sum- 
moned, for  she  seemed  to  dread  the  participa- 
tion of  another  in  her  attendance ;  she  would 
have  been  jealous  of  bis  receiving  attentioo, 
or  service  from  any  hand  but  her  owo.  She 
wished  to  catch  every  sound  of  his  voice,  to 
hoard  up  each  word,  each  look,  in  her  me^ 
mory,  as  a  treasure  for  after  years.  The  mo- 
ment came — he  died,  and  she  survived. 

Three  months  afterwards  she  became  the 
widowed  mother  of  a  boy.  That  moment  of 
rapture  when  a  mother's  eyes  are  blessed  with 
a  sight  of  her  first-bom,  was  to  her  a  moment 
of  agony.  Then  her  loss  seemed  to  burst  upon 
her  with  redoubled  force.  She  thought  of  the 
happiness  she  had  anticipated,  of  the  tender- 
ness with  which  her  husband  would  have  hailed 
the  intelligence  of  her  safety,  of  the  pride  with 
which  he  would  have  looked  upon  his  boy,  and 
she  almost  turned  away  in  anguish. 

This  was  but  a  passing  feeling.  The  next 
instant  she  clasped  the  infant  to  her  bosom, 
she  felt  as  if  the  beloved  of  her  soul  was  not 
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wholly  torn  from  her,  she  bad 
tu  Uve  for,  somechiog  to 
was  necessarj,  and  the  whole 
ioTiDg  and  blighted  heart  were 
upon  the  unconscious  infimt.     She 
dowly,  but  she  did  reocyrer. 

Time    wore   away.      She  wa§  scfll 
and  might  hare  hoped  for 


frond  marriage — but  her's  wn  mo  * 
It  had  taken  root  io  early  liCe^  it  I 
tured  in  sorrow,  almost  in 
for  many  long  years  been  her  ||io«^^  bj  Aigr, 
her  dream  by  night,  it  was  ao  b 
her  existence,  that  it  could  not  bedefHoyed 
with  herself*  Devotion  to  her  child,  to  i 
alone  afforded  relief  to  her  tofrow  and  ha  lawm* 
She  remembered  all  the  treasured  wonk  of  him 
wlio  was  gone,  she  tliougfat  oTer  aU  the  plaaa 
they  had  together  formed  for  her  little  Wal- 
ter's education,  and  she  comulered  do 
too  great  that  might  by  possibility  be 
d^e  to  his  health,  or  to  his  miiiwotMgs,  AIm! 
by  so  doing,  perhaps,  the  only  fostered  ferings 
which,  in  after  life^  led  to  oiosl  unfbrttuiala 
results. 
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Id  the  common  accepUrion  of  the  word,  she 
did  not  spoil  her  boy.  She  nerer  gave  him  the 
plaything  he  cried  for;  she  never  yielded  to 
his  cntTMCies  in  allowing  htm  what  she  imA* 
jpiMil  ecNild  be  hurtful  either  to  hi$  body  or  hi* 
wbd;  but  erery  action  of  her  own,  and  of 
erery  one  belooging  to   her,  had  reference  to 


The  best  room  in  the  house  was  his  sleeping* 
apartmetit,  bb  being  the  most  airy  and  whole- 
mame:  the  lugest  sitting-room  was  appointed 
Ibr  his  plftying  nursery  ;  if  he  looked  pale,  an 
iir  cifeoBStemation  pervaded  the  whole  house- 
boU ;  if  be  was  naughty^  the  wretchedness  («f 
hji  nolher  was  reflected  in  the  serious  faces  of 
his  attendants ;  if  he  was  good,  every  ooe  ap* 
reviTed ;  and  rewards  and  pleasure 
provided^  however  inconvenient  it  might 
he  to  gratify  his  fancy  of  the  moment 

who  were  interested  for  his   mother. 
to  gratify  her  feelings,  knew  that 
abe  was  only  accessible  to  pleasurable  emotions 
through    her  boy,    and    they   vied    with   each 
i»ther  in  attentions  and  kindness  to  him. 

Kotliing  could  be  more  natural,  more  ami- 
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able,  than  the  widowed  motherV  derotion  to  ber 
only  child  ;  and  she  fjaiieied  that  she  wu  irmn- 
ing  \\h  mind  to  all  that  was  right  afid  rirlttocni 
for  the^e  indulgences  were  rewards  for  good 
behaviour.  Alas  l  in  her  anxious  tendemem 
one  great  lesson  was  neglected.  She  forgot  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  that  he  wan  only  one  0I 
many  creatures,  all  equal  in  the  night  of  their 
Creator.  Walter  necessarily  felt  that  the  uni- 
verse was  formed  for  him  alone,  and  that  every 
thing  Dughc  to  be  subservient  to  his  welfare. 

He  was  a  beautiful  and  an  intelligent  boy, 
with  all  his  mother  s  depth  and  tendeme«a  of 
feeling;  with  aU  his  fatheKsi  energy  in  aoeom- 
plishitig  his  purpose ;  but  being  accui^tofned  to 
find  thoije  vehement  feeling**,  thoie  energies,  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  little  if  orld  around  him, 
he  early  learned  to  nde  over  that  little  world 
with  the  most  despotic  sway.  He  loved  his 
mother ;  but  he  loved  her  as  tyrants  love  that 
which  ministers  to  their  pleasure.  She  did  not 
dive  so  deeply  into  his  child ii»h  heart*  satisfied 
with  feeling  hersdf  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
Her  gentle  and  habitually  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, c*)uld  be  lighted  up  with  joy  at  any 
N  5 
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proof  of  affection  on  Ms  part ;  and  she  looked 
round  with  proud  exultation  when  he  cried,  and 
wept  atoad^  at  the  prospect  of  her  leaving  him 
to  pass  a  few  days  with  a  fnend.  She  did  not 
leave  him.  She  yielded  to  this  passionate  ex- 
pression of  his  ungovemed  feelings,  and  by  so 
doing  confirmed  him  in  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  them. 

The  period  came  when  it  was  deemed  proper 
that  he  should  go  to  school.  This  was  a  severe 
trial ;  but  here  her  duty  was  plain  before  ber^ 
She  icnew  that  it  would  be  sacrificing  her  boy* 
welfare  to  her  own  gratification.  If  she  persisted 
in  keeping  him  at  home* 

At  ten  yeans  old  he  went  to  Eton  ;  and  here 
his  natural  talents,  and  his  animated  dispofii- 
tion,  sotin  made  hira  a  favourite  with  his  mas- 
ter and  with  his  companions.  Now  for  almost 
the  first  tJme^  Eleanor  tasted  unalloyed  happi* 
iiest^  She  was  proud  of  her  son ;  she  heard 
him  praised  by  his  superiors;  she  knew  be  was 
loved  by  his  comrades;  and  when  he  returned 
for  the  holidays,  she  looked  on  him  with  a 
thrill  of  rapture,  such  as  she  had  never  ex* ^^ 
pected  to  feel  again*     Of  course  no  indulgence  i^B 
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could  be  too  great  for  her  good,  her  clever  boy, 
Every  wish  was  gratiliedy  every  request  fore- 
stalled* For  some  ye^rs  she  was  comparatively 
a  happy  woman. 

Walter  increased  in  health  and  strength, 
and  beauty  and  talents.  He  was  impetuous, 
but  that  was  natural  in  youth  ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  thwarted,  but  then  his  wishes  were 
generally  the  offspring  of  some  amiable  feeling. 
If  he  saw  distress,  his  was  the  open  hand  to 
relieve  it.  Though  he  might  perhaps  give  a 
guinea  to  a  ragged  impostor,  and  have  not  a 
sixpence  left  to  bestow  on  a  starving  and  in> 
dustrious  family,  this  was  only  the  excess  of  a 
generous  impulse.  How  could  he  be  hlamed 
for  yielding  to  it? 

He  left  Eton  with  the  character  of  an  excel- 
lent  scholar,  and  of  a  iine  fellow*  He  passed 
through  his  career  at  Oxford  with  more  than 
common  credit,  and  his  friends  augured  that 
he  might  one  day  make  a  figure  in  public  life- 
His  future  prospects  were  brilliant,  and  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  fortune  which  rt-ndercd 
him  independent  of  any  profession,  but  which 
■      was  not  sufficient  to  stand  in  lieu  of  a  profe&- 
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don.  A  large  landed  property,  well  attend- 
ed to,  and  well  administered,  is  occupation 
ID  itself,  and  affords  scope  for  great  utility; 
but  there  is  a  certain  medium  which  prevents 
exertion,  and  enables  a  person  to  pass  a  life  of 
most  complete  idleness. 

Such  was  Walter  FitzEustace's  situation, 
when  at  twenty-one  he  plunged  into  the  Tortex 
of  London  dissipation,  with  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion, ini|>etuous  temper,  amiable,  but  ill-regu- 
lated feelings,  and  a  strong  determined  will, 
which  had  never  been  controuled,  and  would 
never  brook  oontrouL  These  were  faults  which 
might  lead  to  much  mischief,  but  which  could 
not  make  him  less  beloved  by  a  doting  mother. 
This  was  a  disposition  to  make  him  fearfully 
the  slave  of  love,  should  it  once  gain  dominion 
over  him*  However,  he  returned  to  his  ador- 
ing naother  in  the  summer  with  heart  as  light, 
and  eyes  as  gay  and  careless,  as  when  he  left 
her.  She  was  overjoyed  to  have  him  once  more 
by  her  side ;  once  more  to  lean  on  his  arm 
when  she  took  her  evening  stroll,  and  to  look 
up  in  his  beaming  face,  and  trace  in  those  noble 
features,  t  lie  forms,  the  expression  of  his  fathers; 
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to  listea  to  his  animated  accounts  of  debates  in 
Parliament;  to  see  his  cheek  glow,  and  his  eye 
flash  fire  as  he  talked  of  liberty,  of  justice; 
and  to  anticipate  the  moment  when  the  talents^ 
of  which  there  seemed  to  be  so  rich  a  pwmimf 
might  excite  admiration  in  the  senate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

XouSr  qm  loinines  bom^ei  en   tout,   comment  le  somme* 
nous  si  pen  quaod  il  s'agil  de  soiiinr  ? 

Masitaux. 


Thb  following  spring  FitzEustace  again 
passed  the  season  in  London*  He  had  been  | 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  being  returned  for 
a  borough  ;  the  scenes  of  dissipation  which  had 
completely  occupied  him  the  first  year,  had 
lost  their  power  to  interest,  and  his  animated 
nature  was  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  some 
fresh  excitement,  when  he  became  acquainted  , 
with  Lady  Ellersville.  ^H 

She  had  been  married  about  three  years  to 
a  dulU  proud,  cold,  handsome  man,  whom  she 
neither  liked,  nor  disliked.  Let  it  not  be  ima^ 
gined  that  her  character  was  therefore  necessa* 
rily  cold  and  heartless.     She  had  been  brought 
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up  in  the  seclusion  of  her  school-room.     She 

had  not  been  allowed  to  associate  with  other 
girls  J  for  fear  of  con  t  ami  nation  ;  she  had  read 
no  books,  that  had  not  been  previously  perused 
with  care  by  her  mother  or  her  governess.  Her 
time  had  been  divided  between  her  masters, 
and  the  proper  exercise  for  her  health  ;  but  in 
these  walks  she  had  never  visited  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  lest  she  might  be  exposed  to  infec« 
tioHj  or  hear  talcs  of  woe  that  might  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  innocence  of  her  pure  unsullied 
mind. 

The  school -room  was  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  house,  and  she  had  never  been  permitted  to 
leave  it  except  at  stated  and  appointed  times. 
Nor  were  any  visiters  admitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  to  interrupt  the  course  of  her  studies. 
When  with  her  parents,  she  was  treated  with  all 
kindness  and  affection,  but  she  had  nothing  in 
common  with  them.  She  knew  not  their  objects 
of  interest,  their  friends  were  almost  unknown 
to  her  except  by  sight,  she  couk!  not  enter  into 
the  subjects  of  their  conversation,  and  when 
she  came  forth  into  the  world,  she  had  learned 
as  many  languages,  read  as  much  history,  ac* 
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quired  as  many  aecooiplishiii^iifs,  as  any  young 
lady  of  her  age,  and  had  reflected  as  little  upon 
any  subject  that  has  to  do  with  real  life.  She 
s  many  girls  do,  that  marriage  was 
the  object  of  being  brought  out*  as 
b  the  object  of  going  to  a  ball,  and 
well,  the  object  of  dressing  for  that  btlL 
WlMDt  therefore.  Lord  Ellersville  propoaed 
to  her,  and  was  oonsidered  by  her  parents  aa  an 
acxoepciaodhle  parity  young,  handsome,  rich, 
Jk  accepted  him  calmly,  dutifully,  and  without 
heatatioii.  She  meant  to  lore  him,  knowing  it 
was  right  so  to  do,  and  she  persuaded  bersdf 
that  she  really  did  like  him  very  much.  In  fa%b 
Kie,  roaaaooe  is  not  the  besettiog  an  of  very 
yomig  ladi^  Their  characters  do  not  unfold, 
like  Ondine,  they  do  not  find  out  they  have  a 
aotil  until  it  is  sometimes  too  late.  Matches, 
apparently  the  moat  worldly  and  liettrtlca%  aft 
occaaiooally  formed  by  those,  in  the  recesaea  of 
whoae  hearts  the  warmest  affections,  the  moal 
dtsinterested  feelings,  are  lying  dormant.  Often, 
very  often,  their  minds  are  well  regulated,  their 
principles  strong,  and  these  aflTections,  if  they 
cannot  find  vent  in  love  for  their  husbands,  con- 
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centrate  themselves  on  their  children.  But  alas  I 
too  often  also  they  lead  to  the  most  lamentable 
results. 

Lord  EUersville  unfortunately  was  not  formed 
to  attach  ^uch  a  woman  as  Maria.  He  was 
devoted  to  field  sports.  In  August  he  repaired 
to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse,  from  whence  he 
only  returned  when  partridge  shooting  com- 
menced, and  later  in  the  season  he  went  to  Mel- 
ton with  a  perfect  stud  of  horses.  This  was  not 
flattering  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman.  Her 
vanity  was  mortified.  In  the  spring  he  attend* 
ed  the  House  of  Lrords  regularly,  although  he 
never  spoke,  and  his  vote  merely  served  to 
strengthen  the  government  majorities.  Women 
are  alive  to  fame  of  all  kinds,  and  if  her  husband 
had  distinguished  himself.  Lady  EUersville  was 
one  of  those  who  would  have  lived  upon  his 
glories^  for  there  was  a  fund  of  loftiness  in  her 
nature  which  would  have  enabled  her  (o  make 
pride  iu  her  husband,  supply  the  place  of  love 
for  him.  When  with  her,  he  was  careless  and 
indifierent,  for  having  married  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother,  in  order  that  the  honours  of  EUers- 
ville might  not  become  extinct,  her  principal 
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cbdm  upon  his  afiectioD,  or  rather  his  oodsiden- 
tion,  ceased,  when  the  yout^g  heir  was  snatdwd 
by  death  from  its  doting  molher. 

There  is  something  in  maternity  that  opens 
the  heart  to  all  kindly  emotions  of  every  sort, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  lost  her  child,  that  Lady 
EUersville  first  felt  what  a  blank  and  cheerlot 
existence  was  that,  of  the  unloved  wife,  of  to 
unloved  husband.  She  then  first  owned  to  her- 
self that  she  did  not,  could  not,  love  the  nun 
to  whom  her  fate  was  united,  but  that  there 
did  exist  within  her,  warm  and  ardent  feeliiigi 
which  now  must  never  be  called  forth. 

A  fearful  barrier  is  broken  down  when  sndi 
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ness,  Alas  !  pride  is  a  poor  substitute  for  prin- 
ciple- Walter  had  heard  of  her  as  the  admired 
Lady  Ellersvillei  who  piqued  herself  upcm  her 
iiidiffereoee,  and  upon  her  powers  of  attractiiig, 
without  courting,  the  homage  of  the  other  sex. 

He  soon  became  oue  of  her  train^  and  almoflt 
as  soon,  tired  of  being  onlj  one  among  numy,  oa 
whom  she  lavished  the  varied  charms  of  her 
conversation.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  thai 
csonfounded  among  the  crowd.  He  wished 
to  ascertain  that  she  considered  him  as  supe- 
rior to  the  common  herd  of  empty  youog  men, 
and  to  do  so  he  naturally  put  forth  all  his 
powers  of  pleasing*  His  eye  was  more  aoi- 
tnated^  his  jet^t  more  pointed,  his  political  opi* 
nioos  expressed  with  more  eloquence,  when  she 
was  present* 

Had  any  one  said  to  him,  you  are  leading  a 
virtuous  woman  from  the  path  of  duty,  be 
would  have  denied  the  imputation  with  horror. 
Yet  such  was  indeed  the  fact-  Scarcely  a  day 
elapsed  in  which  they  did  not  see  each  other, 
though  without  any  preconcerted  plan  on  either 
side ;  and  the  ball,  the  assembly  teemed  duU  and 
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iDsipid  at  which  he  did  not  meet  the  lively,  the 
agreeable^  the  lovely  Lady  EUersville.  He 
began  to  feel  indignant  that  the  man  who  was 
united  to  such  a  woman  should  appear  so  little 
aware  of  the  treasure  he  possessed.  He  then 
wondered  whether  she  had  ever  loved  him,  wbe- 
ther  she  had  ever  preferred  anybody ;  whether,  if 
circumstances  had  not  prevented  her  indulging 
such  a  feeling,  she  could  ever  have  liked  him. 

His  thoughts  became  wholly  engrossed  by 
her ;  when  she  was  present  he  had  no  eyes, 
no  ears  for  any  one  else;  and  although  he 
never  breathed  a  word  which  could  dann  the 
most  rigid  virtue,  the  tact  with  which  all  hu- 
man beings  are  endowed  upon  that  subject, 
gave  her  licart  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
being  loved,  though  nothing  was  said  which 
forced  such  a  conviction  upon  her  under- 
standing. 

The  refinements  of  polished  life  threw  a  halo 
round  the  first  approaches  of  vice.  Of  vice, 
which  if  it  appeared  in  its  own  form  wouM 
be  recognised  as  such,  and  avoided  with  loath- 
ing; but  it  assumes  the  mask  of  all  that  is 
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harmless  and  engaging — innocent  convenuitioD, 
gay  sociability,  and  does  not  throw  off  Ihe 
disguise,  tiU  it  has  already  made  deep  inrcMcb 
on  the  peace  and  on  the  morals. 

To  the  fallen  and  degraded,  whom  distreM, 
misfortune^  friendlessness  may  have  driven  to  a 
life  from  which  their  conscience  and  their  feel- 
ings often  revolt,  how  wilfully,  how  wantonly 
criminal  must  the  pampered  minion  of  luxury 
appear^  who  errs  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  plea- 
sure, honour  l  Alas  f  it  is  that  very  profusion, 
which  gives  leisure  for  the  heart  and  the  im*> 
ginalion  to  go  astray.  The  lowly  know  not 
the  dangers  to  which  the  great  are  exposed. 
Still  less  can  the  great  estimate  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  poor  and  friendless  are  liable* 
Let  each  be  lenient  to  their  erring  sisters ! 
Nor  let  those  who,  united  to  the  object  of  their 
choice  are  happy  in  the  interchange  of  mutual 
affection,  exult  too  proudly  in  their  irreproach- 
able character  and  untarnished  reputation. 
Rather  let  them  thankfully  and  humbly  ac- 
knowledge the  mercy,  that  has  cast  their  lot 
where  their  inclination  and  their  duty  coincide ; 
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vhicfa  has  spared  tbem  the  luisery  of  wann 
fiKfings  sent  back  upon  the  ardent  heart  whidi 
gm^e  tbeiD  birth,  aod  the  teniptatioQ  of  meeUDg 
with  kiodDess,  where  it  would  be  sinful  to  in- 
dulge the  emotions  such  kindness  is  calcuUted 
to  excite. 

Why  should  1  trace  the  progress  of  erenti 
unfortunatelj  of  too  oomnKMi  occurrence  f 
Walter  was  the  first  whose  eyes  were  opeotd 
to  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings;  but  Lsdx 
EUersTille,  whose  heart,  under  her  guarded 
exterior^  was  teeming  with  all  the  afiectioDt 
which  are  doomed  to  form  the  joy  and  respect* 
afaililyy  or  the  misery  and  degrsdatioo  nf* 
woroaOf  at  length  made  the  fatal  confessioii  to 
herself.  She  would  have  avoided  him,  and 
sought  safety  in  flighty  but  Walter  was  too 
little  in  the  habit  of  self-denial  quietly  to  re- 
linquish the  society  he  found  necessary  to  bis 
happiness.  Had  1^1  rs.  Fit2Eustace  been  awaie 
what  were  the  dangers  to  which  her  son's  mo- 
rals and  his  welfare  were  exposed,  how  Itttk 
would  she  have  rejoiced  iu  bis  accession  to  the 
Earldom  of  Sotberon,  an  event  which  occurred 
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about  this  pericNly  and  which  promised  to  j 
scope  for  those  talents  which  werr  hat  solkcf^i 
pride.  She  had  scarcely  allowed  ber  heart  to 
dilate  with  the  pleasurable  emodam^  hum  wUch 
even  her  chastened  spirit  could  not  defend  idd^ 
when  she  was  doomed  to  a  new  and  imlnofarf- 
(or  sorrow. 

The  assumed  ooldnesa  of  Lady  EQastilk 
only  excited  and  increased  the  aidoor  of  Wal- 
terV  passion,  for  he  loyed  ber  wjib  the  caeD^- 
troiikd  vehemence  which  characterised  aD  Ui 
feelings. 

The  sequel  may  easily  be  goesed!  T%t 
moment  came,  when  the  rmnfrnim 
the  secret  bosom  of  each,  waa  Bade  t»  Iha  < 
Lord  Ellersville  at  length  became  jealooi  wmd 
umbrageous.  Her  proud  spirit  coyld  not  en- 
dure to  quail  under  the  glance  of  a  loao  dtt 
despised.  To  avoid  suspicioiiy  ilw  plwyd  into 
actual  guilt* 

Oh  !  if  those  who  headlong  follow  tbeir  own 
impulse^)  could  pause  to  couteropliite  the  1111007 
they  inflict !  What  were  the  past  aorrowm  of 
Eleanor  FitzEustace  to  the  agony  die 
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dun?d  when  her  son,  the  consolation  of  her 
widowhood,  the  pride  of  heart,  to  who*e  future 
career  she  looked  forward  with  high  aspm- 
tions  after  fatne  and  honour,  whose  name,  wbeo 
it  was  mentioned^  made  her  faded  counteQlUfit 
light  up  with  a  gleam  of  exultation,  becMDti 
degraded  and  sinful  man ;  that  name  avoide<] 
by  her  acquaintance,  and  only  mentioned  l>v 
her  friends  in  a  low,  subdued,  mysterious  voice ! 

Those  only  who  have  felt  the  delightfuli 
trembling,  hopes  of  a  parent,  who  have  wil» 
nessed  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  infant 
mind,  watched  the  ripening  intellect,  rev^elled 
in  the  anticipation  of  future  excellence,  can 
estimate  the  full  measure  of  wretchedness  which 
now  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  Eleanor. 

Meanwhile  were  the  erring  pair  happy  f 
No !  after  the  first  wild  tumult  of  mingled  eimv 
tions  had  subsided,  Lord  Sot  heron  attempted  to 
write  to  his  mother.  But  many  days  elapsed 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  finish  a  letter 
which  he  felt  it  jKissibleto  send  to  his  virtuous, 
his  devoted,  his  broken-hearted  parent  From 
that  moment  began  the  punishment  of  thdr 
misconduct.     He  was  not  accustomed  to  con- 
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ceal  his  feelings,  in  order  t43  spare  thorn  of 
another*  Restless  and  agitated  himadft  he 
tore  the  unfinished  scrawls  to  pieces ;  be  p^ced 
the  apartment  with  hasty  strides,  not 
bering  that  every  sign  of  uneaaineas  in  him 
a  several  pang  through  Marians  heart. 

Fearful  of  being  recognised,  shrinking  frotn 
the  eye  of  her  very  menials.  Lady  EUersrille 
'  experienced  all  the  tortures  that  penums  na- 
turally proud  and  susceptible,  yes,  aod  natu- 
rally virtuous,  must  endure,  when  oocttcioiia 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  look  down  upon 
them. 

Under  a  feigned  name  they  re^ed  at  an 
obscure  watering-place,  anxiously  expeetiiig  the 
moment  when  the  divorce  should  peaa^  aod 
hoping  that  she  might  at  least  become  the 
wife  of  Lord  Sotheron  before  the  birth  of  a 
child,  whose  illegitimacy  would  be  a  lasting 
reproach  to  them.  Unfortunately,  by  some 
unlooked-for  circumstances,  the  divorce  did  not 
pass  till  the  following  session,  and  a  boy  was 
bom,    in   whose   unconscious  face  its   mother 

I    could  not  look,  without  a  feeling  of  guilt  to* 

I    wards  the  innocent  child, 

I         VOL.  It.  o 
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Lord  Sotheron  lueanwli lie  was  listless  and  uo* 
occupied  ;  he  was  never  unkind^  but  his  mode  of 
life  was  little  suited  to  an  animated  yoimg  mm 
in  the  very  flower  of  maDhcxKl,  and  he  coujd 
notf  indeed  he  did  not  ofteo  attempt,  to  rS. 
his  ennui.  She  was  bowed  down  with  huiai- 
Iktion  ;  slie  could  not  exert  berself.  WTiere 
were  all  her  brilliancy,  her  wit,  the  variety^  tJie 
grace,  of  her  conversation,  which  had  so  encbsQt> 
ed  all  around  ?  She  felt  she  was  dull,  and  that 
he  on  whom  her  every  ho|ie  depended  would 
be  driven  to  other  society  for  am moment.  She 
strove  to  be  entertaining,  but  bow  different  wm 
that   forced   pleasantry  from    tbe   gaiety  of  i 
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pleasing  recollections  of  past  scenes  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  anticipations  of  tlie  prospects  of  iheir 
children,  which  prevent  the  t*}te-i\-t<}te  from 
wearying  those  whose  characters  and  tempers 
are  really  in  unison*  But  Walter  and  Lady 
KUersville  had  no  friends  to  prepare  for,  none 
to  talk  of,  in  all  the  unrestrained  confidence 
of  intimacy  —  they  could  not  revert  to  past 
flcenes  without  recalling  those  from  whom  she 
wa»  for  ever  divided ;  they  could  not  retrace 
the  first  dawnings  of  their  mutual  affection, 
without  reviving  the  recollection  of  errors  over 
which  they  would  gladly  draw  a  veil ;  and 
then  —  they  dared  not  allude  to  the  future  lot 
of  their  child^  for  that  was  a  suhject  of  un- 
mingled  pain  to  both. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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At  ki^li   die  diitwce  passed,   aad  Mam 

tlie  vife  of  him  whom  die  lofed  with 

for  all  die  had  gi^en  op 

tm  the  more  to  her. 

mk  ike  ooBtnrj,   tliougfa   be   maj  fed 

pilj,  gratilyde,  to  woman,   for  the 

die  bas  aiade  to  him,  oouiders  her 

■e  neasuie  rwponiible  for  those  he 

to  her. 

was  now  for  the  first  time  to  see  Lord 
Mrs,  FittEustace,  tbougK 
bowed  dowa  bjr  this  last  beavj  afflklioii,  wsi 
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too  gentle  to  be  soured  by  it.  She  promised 
to  receive  her,  when  once  she  was  really  her 
daoghter-in-Iaw.  She  only  wished  to  contri- 
bute, as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  the  welfare  or 
the  comfort  of  the  beloved  son,  who,  though  no 
longer  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  heart,  was  still 
to  her  the  mosit  precious  thiog  on  earth. 

WTiat  were  Maria's  feelings  as  she  drew  near 
the  abode  of  that  devoted  mother,  whoAe  fate^ 
already  sad,  she  had  so  utterly  blasted  ?  when 
she  thought  of  presenting  to  her  a  grandchild 
who  might  not  bear  the  name  to  which  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Sot  heron  ought  to  have  beeo 
entitled  ?  No  village  bells  were  ringing  to  gneet 
their  arrival,  no  old  and  faithful  senrant*  crowd- 
ing the  door  to  welcome  their  master^s  bride 
She  thousjht  of  her  reception  at  EllersviUe 
Castle.  The  approach  was  thronged  with  vil- 
lagers, the  air  resounded  with  the  chimes  of 
the  neighlK:»uring  parishes,  the  castle  terrace 
was  surrounded  with  the  tenantry,  the  great 
steps  were  lined  with  (servants,  all  eager  to 
show  attention  to  their  new  lady.  She  wa*i 
then  happy,  thoughtless,  innocent,  nhe  could 
I     then  look   back   into   herself  without  remorw 
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or  shame,  and  she  felt,  as  the  carriage  drew  up 
at  Mrs.  FitzEustace's  door^  and  as  they  wait- 
ed till  the  servant  answered  the  bell,  that  not 
all  the  fervour  and  depth  of  her  devotion  to 
Walter  could  compensate,  even  in  this  world, 
for  the  loss  of  self-esteem,  and  of  respectability 
in  the  eyes  of  others- 

They  were  ushered  into  the  draming-rooni 
by  a  grt^y-headed  man,  who  greeted  Walter 
with  respectful  but  serious  affection-  He  said 
he  would  let  his  mistress  know.  They  heard 
doors  open  and  shut  rapidly,  hurried  stepi 
in  tlie  passage,  the  whispering  of  subdued 
female  voices,  still  Mrs.  Fitz Eustace  did  not 
appear;  and  they  felt  that  his  mother  had  need 
to  summon  all  her  courage  for  the  dreaded 
interview.  At  length  she  entered,  and  her 
subdued,  mild,  broken-hearted  countenance, 
went  more  to  Maria's  heart  than  all  she  had 
hitherto  experienced. 

Mrs.  FitzEustace  embraced  her  son  with 
the  tendcrest  affection;  she  kissed  Maria,  she 
took  her  grandchild  in  her  arms,  she  did  everv 
thing  that  kindness  could  prompt,  but  they 
saw  the  quivering  lip,  they  heard  the  unstetdj 
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voice,  and  Maria's  shame  and  remorse  nearly 
overpowered  her.  Mrs»  FitzEiistace  asked 
sonie  indifferent  questions  about  the  weather 
and  the  journey,  and  Maria  answered  it  was 
hot  or  cold,  the  journey  long  or  short,  without 
knowing  what  she  uttered.  Lord  Sotheron, 
anxious  to  escape  from  a  position  that  was  so 
unpleasant  to  him,  left  the  room,  and  they 
remained  alone.  A  few  more  attempts  were 
made  to  keep  up  a  langoishing  conversation, 
Maria  longed  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Walter^s  mother,  and  there  to  breathe  forth 
all  her  agony  of  self-accusation,  and  to  implore 
her  pardon,  for  the  sorrow  she  had  brought 
upon  her  grey  hairs,  but  there  was  a  gentle 
reserve  about  the  grief  of  Eleanor  that  awed, 
while  it  touched,  that  repressed  all  outpourings 
of  the  heart,  while  it  deeply  interested,  and 
Maria  took  refuge  in  busying  herself  over  the 
baby  till  Mrs.  FitzEustace  proposed  to  show 
her  her  room. 

When  Maria  at  length  found  herself  done, 
she  gave  way  to  tears  that  were  perhaps  more 
bitter  than  any  she  had  hitherto  shed.  She  had 
wept  for  herself,  she  had  wept  her  fault,  she 
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had  wept  her  degradatioHj  but  never  did  she 
feel  that  degradation  so  acutely  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. Her  sorrows  appeared  to  her  such  guilty 
ones,  that  they  revolted  her ;  while  Eleanor's 
on  the  contrary,  wore  a  character  of  holiness, 
of  sanctity*  And  that  she  should  have  filled 
the  measure  of  her  bitter  cup,  that  she  should 
have  crushed  the  broken  spirit !  oh  !  it  was 
almost  too  much  for  endurance. 

The  dressing-bell  rang.  It  is  wonderful  bow 
much  those  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and 
whose  feelings  may  be  least  under  the  salutary 
controul  of  principle,  mechanicaJly  submit  In 
that  of  ks  convenances  of  society-  She  re- 
pressed her  tears,  she  calmed  her  sobs,  dres^d 
herself,  and  went  down  to  dinner  with  a  com- 
posed voice  and  tranquil  manner.  The  dinner 
was  as  uncomfortable  as  one  might  expect  it  to 
be,  under  the  existing  circumstances ;  the  suc- 
ceeding days  were  passed  in  the  same  restrainU|fad| 
The  moment  never  came  in  which  they  alluded 
to  past  events,  and  although  they  all  felt  kindly 
towards  each  other,  there  was  not  the  free 
interchange  of  thought  which  alone  renders  a 
domestic  circle  truly  happy. 
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It  was  not  till  they  had  resided  for  sotne 
months  under  the  same  roof  that  the  barrier  of 
reserve  between  them  was  broken  down. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  second  boy,  Maria 
was  lying  on  her  sofa,  while  the  young  Edward 
was  plapng  on  the  floor.  Eleanor  caught  the 
expression  of  anguish  with  which  Maria  gazed 
on  the  eldest ;  their  eyes  met,  and  that 
glance  revealed  to  each  all  that  was  parsing  in 
the  mind  of  the  other.  At  that  moment  all 
coldness,  all  reserve,  were  broken  through. 
Throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  biding  her  face  in  her  hands,  Maria 
sobbed  out,  "Forgive  me!  oh,  forgive  me! 
pardon  the  ruin  I  have  brought  on  your  son, 
the  disgrace  1  have  brought  on  your  grand- 
child !  No — no  [  it  is  imposdble !  kind  and 
gentle  as  you  are,  you  must  —  you  must  hate 
me,  as  well  as  despise  me.'" 

Touched,  and  alarmed  at  this  agony,  Mr», 
FitzEustace  raised  her,  soothed  her,  bade  her 
be  composed.  But  having  once  opened  upon 
the  subject,  she  poured  forth  all  the  pent  op 
feelings  of  remorse  and  shame,  that  had  so  long 
been  consuming  her.   They  mingled  their  tearsy 
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and  EleaTior''s  gentle  words  of  coin  passion,  and 
forgiveness,  restored  her  to  something  like 
composure. 

From  this  time-^  there  was  no  thoiiglit  of  her 
soul  hidden  from  her  mother-in-law,  and  Mr^ 
FitzEustace'^s  maternal  partiality  saw  in  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  her  son,  an  excuse  for 
^Maria's  fault,  which  made  pity  almost  usurp 
the  place  of  blame,  It  became  the  mothers 
task  to  console  her  who  had  blighte<l  all  the 
prospects  of  that  beloved  son ;  for  INIaria  saw 
and  felt  too  well  that  the  life  of  aimless,  listless 
idleness,  that  Lord  Sot  heron  led,  was  affecting 
his  spirits,  his  temp^,  and  his  character;  she 
knew  and  felt  to  her  heart'*s  core  that  her  eldest 
boy  would  always  have  to  struggle  against  the 
flaw  in  his  birth. 

By  Eleanor's  adv  ice  they  resolved  to  pass  some 
time  on  the  continent,  till  the  painful  notoriety  at 
present  attached  to  their  name  had  in  some  mea- 
sure subsided,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse 
uf  two  or  three  years,  that  they  took  possession 
of  their  magnificent  mansion  of  Stonebury. 

Many  were  the  family  discussions  to  which 
the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sotheron  ^ve 
rise.     The  gay   wished    to   participate   in  the 
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society  which  they  thought  would  probably  be 
assembled  at  Stonebury  ;  the  easy  and  gc¥xl> 
natured  understood  that  Lady  Sotberoo  had 
(X>nducted  herself  with  the  greatest  propncty 
siace  her  present  marriage,  and  were  tndiiied 
to  forget  any  past  misconduct ;  the  Tulgar  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  protecting  a  persoQ  of 
rank  and  fortune.  On  the  oth^  band,  tbe 
rigid  urged  the  unanswerable  arguineDtf  ihai 
unless  a  decided  line  be  drawn  between  Tirtoe 
and  vice,  there  must  be  an  utter  end  of  all 
morality  in  the  land.  They  naturally  were 
shocked  that  the  woman  who  bad  abaodoned 
all  her  duties,  should  be^it  the  head  of  iociety, 
enjoying  rank,  fortune,  and  even  respectabilily. 

Alas!  If  they  could  have  read  the  heart 
of  her  whose  worldly  prosperity  thus  excited 
their  virtuous  indignation,  they  would  have 
found  her  as  much  an  object  of  pity,  as  those 
who  have  erred  should  ever  be,  to  those  who 
need  not  shrink  from  the  reproaches  of  con^ 
science  or  the  judgment  of  their  fellow  creatures* 
Not  one  of  these  visits  passed  without  some 
occurrence,  which,  to  a  sensitive  mind,  gave 
exquisite  pain. 

Children  are  usually  a  great  resource  during 
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the  formal  quarter  of  an  hour  which  precedes 
a  dinner  m  the  country,  and  on  one  of  the^ 
occasions,  a  young  lady  in  talking  to  the  eldest 
boy  called  him  Lord  Stonebury*  This  touched 
Maria  where  she  was  most  vulnerable,  when 
the  young  lady'^s  mother  immediately  address- 
ing the  younger  boy  by  the  title  of  Lord  Stone- 
bury,  covered  her  with  tenfold  confusion.  It 
proved  that  her  story  was  all  known,  and  all 
remembered,  and  she,  who  was  once  the  high- 
bred, the  self-possessed  Lady  EUersville,  whose 
manner  of  receiving  her  company  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  most  polished  society,  wti 
awkward,  hurried ;  she  addressed  people  by 
wrong  names,  did  not  hear  when  she  was 
spoken  to ;  there  was  a  restlessness  in  her  eye, 
and  a  rapidity  in  her  utterance,  very  unlike  the 
careless  grace  with  which,  without  appearing  lo 
do  anything,  she  once  contrived  to  put  every 
one  at  their  ease.  She  feared  she  was  not  d^nl 
enough,  and  a  sensation  of  humility  prompted 
her  to  change  her  seat  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing some  one  lo  whom  she  had  not  alrcfldy 
spoken,  —  then  a  movement  of  pride  made  her 
spirit  rebel  at  so  courting  vulgar  people,  who 
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would  once  have  thought  themselves  honoured 
by  a  passing  acknowledgment  from  her.  This 
gave  her  manner  an  air  of  constraint*  There 
was  something  out  of  keeping,  and  many  won- 
dered where  was  the  charm  of  address  which  had 
been  reckoned  so  bewitching* 

On  another  occasion  the  conversation  hap* 
pened  to  turn   on   the   comparative  beauty  of 

the  Lady  D^ s.     One  person  remarked,  that 

she  **had  always  thought  poor  Lady  Anne's 
countenance  the  most  attractive  of  all.'"*  "  I 
never  saw  her,^  observed  another,  who  had 
lately  taken  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood* 
"Oh,   no!     She   married    unfortunately,  poor 

thing  f  and  ran  away  with  Captain  B .     It 

was  a  sad  business/' 

Maria'^s  burning  face  betrayed  her  confusion. 
The  lady  had  scarcely  uttered  the  unfortunate 
words,  when  she  recollected  before  whom  she 
was  speaking.  She  stopped  short,  and  a  dead 
silence  prevailed.  Slie  tried  hastily  to  speak 
on  some  other  subject,  but  every  one  felt  awk- 
ward, and  her  unassisted  efforts  again  subsided 
into  silence.  Lady  Sothcron,  distressed  at  the 
allusion,  was  confounded  at  its  being  seized  by 
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others,  and  the  whole  evening  was  to  her  one 
of  painful  endurance.  At  other  tiroes  she  suf- 
fered almost  equally  from  the  studious  aToid- 
ance  of  topics  that  might  in  any  way  be  appli- 
cable to  herself.  In  solitude  her  reflections 
were  all  bitter,  and  in  sodety  something  con- 
stantly occurred  which  brought  her  situation 
more  painfully  to  her  recollection. 

Walter  meantime  found  his  home  disagree^ 
able.  He  was  beset  by  people  not  of  his  own 
selection,  and  who  were  not  in  any  way  suited 
to  him.  He  determined  to  repair  to  Londoo, 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  seek  in- 
terest and  excitement  in  the  line,  which  he  had 
often  been  told  he  was  formed  to  pursue  wiili 
success.  Maria  was  delighted  at  this  resolu- 
tion. She  felt  that  if  he  could  fulfill  in  ho> 
Dourable  political  career,  she  should  not  be  st» 
guilty  of  having  blasted  his  fate ;  his  modier 
might  once  more  be  proud  of  her  only  child,  in- 
stead of  mourning  in  secret  over  his  bligbled 
prospects. 

They  went  to  London,  and  Lord  Sotl 
again  mixed  in  the  society  he  at  once  Liked  and 
adorned.     His  spirits  revived,  his  eager  temper 
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was  on  fire^  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  politics 
with  an  ardour  the  more  vehement  from  ihi? 
state  of  indolent  vacuity  in  which  be  had  lat- 
terly passed  his  time.  S]ie  was  rejoiced  to  ace 
those  eyes  again  beam  with  animation,  to  pefw 
ceive  energy  in  every  movement,  instead  of  the 
listless  languor  she  had  so  often  deplored.  She 
scarcely  remarked  that  she  passed  hours,  days, 
alone,  so  engrossed  was  she  in  his  interests ;  and 
^hen  he  made  a  brilliant  and  successful  maiden 
speech,  she  felt  proud,  nay,  almost  happy,  and 
wrote  to  his  mother  with  more  confidence  than 
she  had  ever  done  before. 

Lord  Sotheron  soon  became  a  person  of  some 
imjK>rtance,  and  he  was  invited  to  all  the  poli- 
tical dinners  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  at. 
tached  himself.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  dinners  in  return — and  now  arose  discus* 
sions  which  made  JIaria's  situation  more  gall- 
ing to  her  than  ever.  The  wives  of  these  great 
personages  did  not  visit  her,  and  how  awkward 
to  preside  at  one  of  these  grand  entertainments 
with  no  ladies  to  support  her,  except  the  two, 
or  three,  who  from  family  connexions  associated 
with  her*  but  who  were  in  no  wise  connected 
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with  the  persons  whom  Walter  wished  lo  cul- 
tivate. Her  sensitive  mind  recoiled  from  the 
whole  discussion. 

She  intreated  him  to  give  only  men  dinners; 
not  to  struggle  after  that  which  they  c«>uld  not 
accomplii^hy  and  she  assured  him  she  had  rather 
remain  in  her  own  room,  than  go  through  the 
mortifications,  and  diflicuUies,  that  must  attend 
her  making  one  of  the  party.  He  but  faintly 
opposed  her  resolution,  for  in  fact,  ambition  had 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  blindly  foU 
lowed  its  impulses*  His  time  was  completely 
tjccupied  with  debates,  committees,  dinnen, 
which  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
Maria  sat  in  her  boudoir,  eating  her  solitary 
morsel,  and  hearing  the  bustle  of  the  servants 
waiting  upon  the  party  feasting  below.  StUI 
she  would  not  let  herself  repine  at  his  having 
at  length  found  scope  for  his  talents.  She 
would  not  wish  it  otherwise,  but  she  could  not 
help  feeling  miserable. 

She  attended  still  more  to  her  children. 
They  were  always  with  her,  mtd  in  thdr  in- 
fantine  prattle  she  often  found  pleasure;  but 
even  from  that  source  she  occaaionally  drank 
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the  bitter  drattgbt  cif  Ammm.  One  d^j  tbej  IhmI 
]u:it  returned  from  m  wtSk  in  the  M|iMre,  where 
they  had  been  playiog  with  mmae  young  com* 
panions,  when  Edward  laid  to  her,  ^*  Mamma, 
why  doo'^t  they  caU  me  Lord  f  That  little  boy 
ID  blue  saysj  be  is  called  Lord,  because  be  ig 
the  eldest  Now,  I  am  the  eldest,  and  yet 
Charles  and  Emily  are  called  Lord  and  Lady, 
and  I  am  not.^ 

This  wai^  more  than  she  could  endure.  She 
tried  to  murmur  something,  but  her  lips  re- 
fused to  move,  her  tongue  to  utter.  She 
blushed,  she  quailed  under  the  innocent  en- 
quiring eye  of  her  child.  She  hid  her  face 
in  his  curly  locks,  she  drew  him  closer  to 
her,  she  smothered  him  with  kisses,  she  wept 
over  him,  she  sobbed,  till  the  child,  frightened 
at  the  violent  emotions  he  had  so  unconsciously 
excited,  felt  there  was  a  mystery,  and  ever  after 
avoided  the  subject  with  that  precocious  tact 
which  children  so  often  evince. 

Another  time  he  was  reading  a  childish  His- 
tory of  England,  and  when  he  came  to  a  pas- 
sage that  treated  of  hereditary  succession,  he 
said,    *'  Yes — ^the    kingdom    descends    to    the 
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kiog's  eldest  son,  as  papa^s  laod  will  descend  to 
me;*^  anxious,  as  children  always  are,  to  illus- 
trate by  some  familiar  example.  She  thrilled 
through  every  nerve,  but  she  thought  it  would 
be  too  cruel  to  brintj  him  up  in  this  error, 
from  which  he  must  one  day  be  painfully  un- 
deceived. She  summoned  up  all  her  courage, 
and  without  daring  to  reflect  on  what  might 
be  his  next  question,  she  forced  herself  lo 
utter^  *'  My  dear  i  you  will  not  inherit  your 
father's  lands."  There  was  a  constrained  so- 
lemnity in  the  tone  which  awed  the  boy.  He 
felt  be  was  on  forbidden  ground,  and  he  said 
no  more. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  I  hkit  drank  the  cup  of  bitteniett, 
And  haTtng  drank  therein  of  hetTenly  gnce, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

SOUTHET. 

Years  rolled  on.  Lord  Sotheron  was  more 
and  more  engrossed  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
time  at  length  arrived  when  Maria  regretted 
those  days  when  he  was  unknown,  and  unno- 
ticed, but  when  she  at  least  enjoyed  the  society 
of  him  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  every  thing. 

Her  boys  went  to  a  public  school.  It  was 
not  till  they  had  been  there  for  some  time,  that 
Maria  remarked  there  was  a  great  change  in 
Edward.  His  spirits,  which  had  been  con- 
stantly and  exuberantly  gay,  were  now  only 
occasionally  elevated.  His  temper,  formerly 
mild  and  even,  was  now  sometimes  stern  and 
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morose;  if  his  brother  thwarted  him,  he  yielded 
immediatelyj  but  it  was  with  a  sort  of  proud 
humUity.  Instead  of  asking  the  sen^ants  to 
mend  any  of  the  implementfi  of  his  boyish 
amusements  J  and  applying  to  them  for  all  the 
various  little  services  so  often  asked,  and  m 
willingly  performed,  he  would  pass  whole  days 
mending  his  own  tools ;  he  would  walk  oft*  tci 
the  village  to  get  his  knife  shari>ened,  and 
scrupulously  pay  for  it ;  in  short,  there  seemed 
to  j^ervade  every  action,  a  desire  not  to  put 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  any  one.  He 
was  tender  to  his  mother,  fond  of  his  sister* 
kind  to  his  brother ;  still  there  was  something 
unsatisfactory  in  his  manner. 

His  pursuits  were  solitary  ;  he  did  not  want 
the  companionship  of  his  brother;  and  CharleSp 
in  his  turn,  would  say,  "  Oh  1  Edward 
his  own  way,  so  I  shall  go  mine.  **  It  some- 
times occurred  that  both  could  not  ride,  or  that 
lioth  could  not  shoot,  or  that  there  was  only  one 
place  in  the  carriage,  on  some  excursion  of 
pleasure.  On  such  occasions,  Edward  inva- 
riably said  he  preferred  staying  at  home.  A! 
length    the   feeling  that  was   rankling  in 
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bosoni  of  the  elder  boy  was  ioadverteotlj  he* 
trayed. 

Edward  had  seated  himself  next  to  his  mother 
at  dinoer,  when  Charles  said  laughingly,  "  This 
is  too  bad»  Edward  ;  you  sat  by  mamma  ye»* 
terday ;  it  is  not  fair  play.     Come,  torn  out  !** 

With  a  flushed  cheekj  and  an  angry  eye,  the 
c:olour  mounting  to  his  very  temples,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  but  little  justified  by  the 
occaiiion :  — 

**  I  won't  I  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  you 
to  sit  by  my  mother  at  least.  From  this  place 
you  shall  not  turn  me  out." 

Charles  answered,  **  Why,  Edward,  you  are 
grown  so  crabbed,  I  don't  know  what  is  come 
to  you ;  however,  I  shall  have  merrier  play^ 
fellows  than  you,  when  I  get  back  to  school.'^ 

Maria  more  than  suspected  that  Edward  had 
learned  the  history  of  his  own  birth  ;  and  she 
also  perceived  that  the  indignant  sense  of  ho- 
nour, and  the  independent  spirit,  which  if  pro- 
perly  directed,  might  lead  to  all  that  is  most 
brilliant  and  admirable,  were  likely,  in  Ed- 
wards unfortunate  circumstances,  to  spoil  a 
disposition  naturally  amiable  and  noble. 
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Oh  i  how  painfully  did  it  then  strike  her, 
that  her  fault  was  thus  visited  upon  her  chil- 
dren!  She  saw  the  probability  of  disunion 
between  the  brothers,  and  it  was  only  by  true 
and  cordial  affection  that  their  relative  situA* 
tions  could  be  sweetened  to  either  of  them. 
She  reflected  deeply  and  bitterly  upon  the 
subject.  Profiting  perhaps  by  the  errors  in 
her  own  education,  she  had  long  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  mode  of  fitting  human 
creatures  for  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
live,  and  the  station  they  are  to  fill  io  that 
world,  is  to  tell  them  the  truth  upon  all  sub- 
jectsj  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  their  parents. 

On  all  other  topics  she  had  done  so^  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  in  this  iostance,  could  she 
herself  be  the  person  to  lay  bare  her  own,  and 
their  father's  errors?  And  yet  if  Edward  al- 
ready knew  the  fact  of  his  illegitimacy,  it  were 
better  he  should  learn  to  view  his  mother  with 
pity,  than  with  contempt ;  better  he  should 
know  how  truly  she  repented  her  faulty  tbao 
imagine  she  was  hardened  in  guilt ;  better  that 
Charles   should   learn  his   own    superior   pro- 
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spects  in  a  inaoiier  that  fhould 
his  heart  iowards  his  farollMr. 
daughter  EmilT  I  Would  h  boC  be  cmci  to 
leave  her  in  ignorance  of  her  iB0tber*«  gtaatJen 
till  ^he  came  out  into  the  wofid,  whee  the  pttft-- 
ful  truth  must  be  forced  upoo  her  in  the  moct 
humiliating  manner,  by  a  thntuMid  iBentahle 
circumstances  ? 

She  confided  her  mental  strugglet  Co  Mtm. 
FitzEustace,  who  almost  oofoataotly  resided  at 
Stonebury,  and  from  whom  ibe  had  now  no 
hidden  thought. 

Eleanor  kindly  offered  to  spare  her  the  pain- 
ful task ;  but  she  recalled  to  her  the  restraint 
that  had  chilled  their  intercourse,  while  the 
one  subject  of  strong  and  mutual  interest  had 
been  avoided  ;  and  she  also  reminded  her,  how, 
from  the  moment  they  had  poured  out  their 
hearts  to  each  other,  aU  coldness,  all  reserve, 
had  vanished  for  ever* 

*'  How  necessary  is  it,  then,  that  I,  and  my 
children,  should  understand  each  other's  hearts! 
Yes,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  will  tell  them 
all ;  and  if  by  suffering,  guilt  may  be  atoned^ 
I  shall  thus,  in  some  degree,  expiate  my  offence, 
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for  Heaven  alone  can  judge  how  keenly  I  shall 
suffer  r 

Lord  Sotheron  had  been  for  some  time  ab- 
sent, nor  was  he  likely  to  return.  His  party 
had  lately  come  into  power,  and  he  was  eagerly 
desirous  of  a  public  situation  of  trust,  for 
which  his  talents  particularly  fitted  him.  His 
absences  were  become  so  frequent,  and  of  such 
long  duration,  that  Maria  had  lost  the  habit 
of  referring  her  every  action  to  him* 

Emily  was  thirteen,  and  Edward  fifteen ; 
when  Maria  one  morning  summoned  them  all 
three  to  her  dressing-room.  Her  cheek  was 
j>ale,  her  eye,  though  sad,  was  resolved*  She 
called  each  to  her  side,  and  she  imprinted  upon 
each  smooth  open  brow,  a  fervent  kiss.  Then 
clasping  her  hands,  she  uttered  : — 

**  May  God  bless  you,  my  children,  and 
strengthen  you  and  preserve  you  in  that  inno- 
cence which  is  the  only  thing  to  be  truly  and 
earnestly  prayed  for!  May  He  in  his  mercy 
bless  you  !  My  children,  the  blessing  of  a 
mother  is  good  for  the  souls  of  her  children, 
let  that  mother's  errors  be  what  they  may. 
Come  nearer,  dears.     Let  me  hold  your  hands ; 
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and  you  must  promise  joa  vfD  itS  bve  Be*  I 
am  going  to  confess  to  joo,  nj  diSdrcB,  tfe 
error;  — yes,  I  will  utter  the  vord  —  cfe  crine 
of  my  youtb.  I  was  a  married  wamam  afcf 
I  first  koeir  your  fiither.  But  lie  to  MJIiMi  I 
was  married  did  uoC  care  for  me;  |OTlfcn»  il 
was  my  fault  he  did  not  —  I  will  not  Hmm  wmf 
blame  on  him.  My  bent  waiJunlite  !  Xomr 
father  saw  me  unhapfiy,  and  he  prtied  Be — he 
loved  me.  I  forgot  my  duties,  fivgot  ibe  ww 
I  had  breathed  at  the  altar,  in  the  mff^  af 
God  ;  I  left  the  husband  I  had  sworn  to  lotv, 
and  gave  the  love  wfai<^  va*  U*  dae^  io  aft* 
other.  This  is  a  dreadful,  a  beaaaoi  wm^  mf 
children,  and  this  sin  did  your  Bodbcf  covBit ! 
But  you  have  been  early  tma^kt  to  read  yov 
Bible,  and  you  have  there  learned  that  there  li 
more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  repentant  Mwcr« 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  juft  men  mho  meei 
no  repentance.  Oh,  Uesied  words!  How 
many  tlmusand  thousand  times  have  I  read, 
and  re-read  ye !  Ye  alaoe  have  praervcd  air 
from  sinking  under  the  load  of  my  g^StL  Yaa, 
my  children,  1  have  repented ;  dee|iiy«  farrffif- 

n    ly,  bitterly,  unceasingiy.     I  may  truly  tay,  lay 
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sin  is  ever  before  me.  Oh  !  if  repeDtance  can 
find  mercy  at  the  throne  of  Heaven,  let  it  find 
mercy  at  your  hands,  my  children !  Pardon, 
pardon  your  erring  mother  T  and  worked  up 
beyond  her  powers  of  endurance,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  at  their  feet. 

They  rushed  to  her,  they  kissed  her,  they 
raised  her  to  the  sofa,  they  soothed  her,  they 
wept  over  her,  they  lavished  on  her  every  most 
touching  expression  of  afiectioo^  they  assured 
her  of  their  love,  their  respect,  their  veneration. 

**  Stop  *  stop  !  beloved  ones.  Do  not  let  your 
tenderness  to  me  blind  you  to  the  reality  of  my 
sin.  Love  me  !  Yes  love  me  still,  but  I  must 
not  let  that  love  confound  in  your  young  minds 
the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice.  I  am 
not  yet  come  to  the  end.  I  have  to  tell  you  how 
the  errors  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children. 

"  Even  you,  my  EmOy»  know  that  unlesfi  pa- 
rents are  solemnly  married  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  chOdren  do  not  inherit  their 
name  or  their  property,  and  alas  !  alas  I  you 
Edward,  came  into  this  weary  world,  before 
my    former    marriage    was    cancelled.      Upon 
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your  head  are  my  sins  visited*  Yes  i  and 
upon  your's  Charles^  and  yoor's  Emily,  for  you 
have  a  mother,  whom  you  must  not  honour,  for 
whom  you  must  blush  before  the  world/' 

**  Oh,  mamma,  roamnia/'  they  cried  at  once, 
**  we  love  you,  we  honour  you  I  Oh  I  that  we 
could  prove  how  much  we  love  you,  — better 
than  ever  !"" 

**  Thanks,  thanks !  my  own  dear,  innocent, 
good  children  I  And  would  you  really  do  all 
you  can  to  soothe  my  anguish,  to  lessen  the 
keenness  of  my  remorse  ?" 

Edward  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  mother,  don*t  talk 
so — anything — every  thing  !"" 

**  Then  listen,  Edward  I  I  have  remarked 
your  altered  manner.  I  felt  certain  that  at 
school  you  had  heard  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  your  biith,  and  I  resolved  that  from  my  lips 
you  should  all  leam  the  truth,  the  whole  truth. 
It  was,  if  possible,  more  painful  to  imagine  you 
hearing  your  mother  scornfully  spoken  of,  than 
to  be  my  own  accuser.  Oil !  my  boy  I  if  you 
knew  the  agony  of  self-accusation  that  racked 
tne,  when  I  saw  you  thus  reserved  and  melan- 
choly, you  would  have  thrown  ofl'  your  gloom. 
p  2 
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I  know  you  would  !  Oh  l  Edward,  in  pity  to 
your  penitent  parent,  be  once  raore  your  gay» 
ingenuous  self.  You  know  how  dear  you  are  to 
every  one  in  this  house.  You  need  not  wrap 
yourself  up  in  solitary  pride.  If  my  children 
should  not  love  each  other,  then  am  I  punished 
indeed  t"  And  s^^e  pressed  her  hands  tight  over 
her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horrid  picture. 

Edward  burst  into  tears,  threw  his  arms 
round  Charles,  and  gave  him  a  warm,  and 
heart-felt  fraternal  kiss. 

■*  And  you,  Charles,  who  have  bright  pro- 
spects before  you,  as  far  as  worldly  prosperity 
tends  to  happiness,  think  whose  fault  deprives 
your  brother  of  these  advantages,  and  for  my 
sake,  love  him,  Charles,  more  dearly  than  bro- 
ther ever  loved  brother." 

'*  That  I  will  indeed,  niamma,^  cried  Charles. 

"  My  Emily  i  If  you  would  honour  your 
mother,  prove  to  the  world  that  she  could  guide 
your  mind  to  the  strictest  virtue.  Let  your 
conduct  be  such  as  in  some  measure  to  redeeni 
my  fame  V^ 

The  effect  of  this  scene  upon  her  children  was 
such  as  to  repay  Maria  for  all  it  had  cost  her 
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The  brothers  were  inseparable*  Edward  became 
cheerful,  and  he  willingly  accepted  all  the  little 
kindnesses  that  Charles  omitted  no  opportunity 
uf  offering  him.  In  Charles,  there  was  a  toae  of 
deference  to  his  elder  brother,  wliich  was  very 
winning,  and  which  went  straight  to  the  gene- 
rous heart  of  Edward. 

One  fine  winter's  morning  Mrs*  FitzEustace 
and  Maria  were  watching  the  two  noble  boys,  as 
with  keepers,  dogs,  and  guns,  they  were  before 
the  windows  preparing  for  a  bhooting  expedition* 
They  were  talking  and  laughing  joy oo sly  with 
each  other,  and  Maria  turning  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Eustace, with  tearful,  but  beaming  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, "  1  was  right,  dearest  mother,  was  1 
not,  to  tell  them  everything?  Painful  as  it  was, 
it  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Oh !  how  can 
parents  who  have  nothing  lo  blush  for,  maintain 
a  causeless  and  mysterious  reserve  towards  their 
ehildren  I  Perhaps,  many  a  prodigal  might 
have  been  prudent  and  thoughtful,  if  he  had 
known  how,  for  his  sake,  his  parents  were  strug- 
gling to  keep  up  a  decent  appearance  in  the 
world.  Confidence  produces  confidenccj  and 
children  would  have  the  habit  of  communicating 
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each  feeling  as  it  arose,  and  whUe  it  was  yet 
capable  of  being  checked,  or  guided  aright.^ 
And  as  she  spoke,  she  thought  if  she  had  felt 
that  tender,  fearless,  confidence  in  her  parents, 
perhaps  her  mother  might  have  read  the  guUty 
secret  of  her  heart,  and  have  guarded  her  against 
its  fatal  consequences. 

The  office  which  Lord  Sotheron  had  so  ea- 
gerly sought,  was  given  to  another,  and  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  a  parngraph  alluding  to 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  certain  noble  Earl, 
and  the  necessity  that  morality  should  be  upheld 
by  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public,  character 
of  those  in  high  official  situations. 

This  paragrapli  met  the  eye  of  the  two  per-^__ 
sons  to  whom  it  could  give  the  most  acute  paiii.^1 
It  crushed,  it  humbled  Maria  to  the  very  du§t. 
She  felt  she  was,  in  truth,  a  blight  upon  ber 
linsband's  prospects,  and  she  sunk  under  the 
painful  conviction. 

Lord  Sotheron  returned  to  his  home,  humbled 
also,  but  soured  and  embittered.  He  was  angry 
with  himself  for  having  condescended  to  solicit, 
indignant  with  ministers  for  having  refused,  and 
estranged  from  Maria,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
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the  clog  which  must  ever  prevent  his  rising  in 
the  career  for  which  he  felt  himself  formed. 
Hitherto,  although  neglectful,  he  had  never 
been  unkind ;  indeed,  on  any  occasion  of  illness 
or  distress,  he  had  been  attentive  and  devoted ; 
she  had  flattered  herself  that  although  often 
dormant,  his  affection  for  her  was  still  all  there. 
But  ambition,  like  the  love  of  gambling,  when 
once  it  possesses  the  mind,  gradually  swallows 
up  all  other  feelings,  and  he  was  now  captious, 
sullen,  he  spoke  sharply  to  her,  seemed  bored 
with  what  she  said,  and  occasionally  implied 
that  she  could  know  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  w^orld.  She  suffered  in  silence.  This 
was  not  a  case  in  which  open  communication 
would  be  of  any  avail.  When  did  a  discussion 
ever  call  back  to  life  extinct  affection  ?  Affec- 
tion once  extinct,  what  material  had  she  to  work 
upon  ?  There  were  moments  when  she  thought 
it  hard  he  should  be  the  person,  in  manner,  if 
not  in  words,  to  reproach  her  for  her  error.  At 
least  that  error  was  mutual,  and  she  remembered 
the  arguments,  the  entreaties,  the  vows,  the 
oaths  he  had  employed  to  lead  her  to  the  very 
step,   for   which  he   now   despised   lier.     But 
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oftener,  far  oftener,  she  found  excuses  for  him 
in  that  heart  where  he  was  &o  dearly  cherished ; 
she  reflected  how  galling  it  must  be  to  a  proud 
and  eager  temper  to  have  sued  in  vain ;  she 
looked  back  with  tenderness  and  gratitude  to 
the  many  proofs  of  affection  he  had  given  her 
in  former  times,  and  she  pitied*  rather  than  re- 
sented his  present  irritation. 

Mrs.  FitzEustace  remarked  with  sorrow  the 
altered  temper  of  her  son,  but  her  health,  which 
had  been  of  late  declining^  had  in  some  measure 
communicated  its  languor  to  her  mind*  She  was 
gradually  fading  away,  but  so  gradually,  that  it 
was  not  till  she  was  very  near  her  end,  that  her 
son  began  to  take  alarm. 

Extreme  in  every  thing,  he  was  angry  with 
her  for  not  having  warned  him  of  the  state  of 
her  health.  He  reproached  her  for  having  al* 
lowed  her  sickness  to  creep  on,  without  calling 
their  attention  to  the  alarming  symptoms  of 
which  she  was  herself  aware.  She  gently  smiled, 
and  told  him  death  had  no  terrors  for  one,  for 
whom  life  had  no  charms* 

**  If  I  had  seen  you  happy — ^  she  added, 
'*  but  as  it  is,  I  look  forward  almost  with  im- 
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patience,  to  the  momeot  of  re-union  with  him 
from  whom  nay  heart  has  never  for  one  momefit 
been  severed."" 

As  Walter  and  Maria  knelt  by  their  tiiother*fi 
death-bed,  as  she  blessed  them  both  with  her 
faint  sweet  voice,  their  hearts  once  more  opened 
to  each  other,  and  they  mingled  tears  of  sorrow 
which  to  Maria  were  not  wholly  deroid  of 
sweetness. 

As  she  gazed  on  the  marble  brow,  and  the 
closed  lids  of  that  placid  countenance,  the  earitd 
the  spirit  that  was  at  rest,  the  heart  that  wm 
not  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting  feeliogi,  aful 
she  longed  to  he  laid  in  the  quiet  grave  ht^Adt 
her.  Alas  !  she  had  not  j^et  exhatiicted  tbe  irft* 
ried  sufferings  awaiting  one 


'*  Wbo,  loTtog  virtue,  but  by 
To  worst  estreroeSf  must  never,  Mvtr  ■•*• 

Honour  herself — '* 

Yet  Maria  had  been  more  fortuiuUe  th«o 
many  under  the  same  circumstance**  She  had 
not  been  deserted  by  him  for  wbotii  »be  had 
sacrificed  everything ;  on  the  contrary,  be  bad 
made  every  reparation  in  his  power.  She  bad 
been  kindly  received  by  his  family*  »be  enjoyed 
p5 
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rank  and  riches,  her  children  were  dutifiil  amd 
affectionate^  no  adventitious  drcymstaoces  ag- 
gravated her  wretchedness. 

The  miseries  described  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, are  simply  thoi«  to  whicb  every  emng 
^ronian  is  liable*  •  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


*■  But  guilt, 
And  all  our  suflermp  V  said  the  Count* 
Tbe  Goth  replied,  *'  Repeatauce  talteth  tin  awaj, 
Deadi  ramedies  the  rest.'* 

SOUTHEY. 


Emily  was  nearly  eighteen,  and  she  was  to 
appear  in  the  world  a^  became  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Sotheroa.  They  went  to  London.  Maria 
made  up  her  mind  never  to  accompany  her 
daugbteri  even  to  the  few  places  where  she 
might  be  kindly  received.  She  thought  there 
was  more  dignity  in  voluntarily  retiring,  than 
in  appearing  occasionally  at  some  houses,  and 
consequently  proving,  that  she  was  not  seen 
elsewhere  because  she  would  not  be  admitted. 

Invitations  for  Lord  Sotheron,  and  Lady 
Emily  FitzEustace  flocktxl  to  the  house,  and 
Maria  received  the  cards  from  the  porter's  hand 
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with  m  tightness  of  beart,  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
wg,  at  which  she  was  herBelf  gurprised.^**  da 
I^*  sbethoughu  ^*  *lio  haTe  etidured  such  redl 
aocTow^  be  so  moTed  by  a  eoatemprible  invru- 
tkxi  to  a  foolish  ball  P*^  But  she  Uushed  crns- 
m,  as  she  felt  ber  daughter's  eye  glance  orer 
the  card  oa  which  ber  inotherV  ttame  wu 
fHnitted. 

However,  she  rejoiced  that  Emily  knew  the 
truth  ;  tkftt  she  had  not  now  to  learn  it.  The 
ffweaamg  eune,  when  the  lorely  Lady  Emily 
FittEttstace  was  to  make  her  debmt  in  the  great 
world*  Hermolber  pronded  at  her  toilet.  She 
moothed  efery  curl^  she  arranged  every  foUL 
Her  hands  trembled,  her  eye  was  haggard,  ber 
ynsht  was  unsteady »  but  she  fought  hard,  not 
In  allow  ber  emotion  to  be  Ttsifale.  She  would 
aat  doud  the  innocent  young  creature's  aDtJ- 
c^Mfeo  joys^ 

Loffd  SoCbetmi  was  waitrog  below^  and  bdbre 
they  entered  the  carriage  Maria  wished  to  know» 
if  be  approTed  of  his  daugbter*a  dress  and  9^ 
pearanee.  As  she  held  a  candle  that  he  might 
some  omameots  be  had  just  given  ber, 
be  was  foraUy  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
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the  glowing  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  frtsh 
par  are  of  the  blooraing  young  girl,  and  the 
neglected  dress,  the  homely  morning  cap,  and 
above  all,  the  fearful  expression  of  countenance 
of  the  mother.  A  pang  of  remorse  shot  through 
him,  and  he  inquired  if  she  felt  ill,  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  tenderness, 

'*  I  am  quite  well,*'  she  answered,  hurriedly, 
aud  they  went  down  stairs.  She  remained 
suspended  till  she  heard  their  carriage  drive 
away^  when  her  over  strung  nerves  gave  way, 
and  she  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an  agony 
of  tears.  She  could  not  go  to  bed.  She  felt 
It  imi>ossible  to  try  to  sleep  while  thus  con- 
strained to  desert  the  natural  duty  of  a  mother- 
Sick  at  heart,  she  sat  expecting  her  daughter's 
return,  and  listening  to  the  eternal  carriages 
rolling  in  endless  succession  to  scenes  where  she 
could  not  be  admitted  to  watch  over  her  chikl. 

At  length  she  heard  the  growing  sound  of 
approaching  wheels,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
horses'  feet  stopping  at  the  door.  Emily  was 
surprised  to  find  her  still  up,  but  was  hasten- 
ing to  describe  all  the  brilhant  scene  she  had 
witoesfled,  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
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the  woe-woru  oounteoanoe,  and  swollen  eyes  of 
her  mother. 

''  Mamma,^  she  said,  '*  I  will  never  go  out 

again.     I  see  it  makes  you    unhappy.    These 

foolish  flowers,  these  fine  necklaces — how  you 

must  have  sufiPered  while  you  were  decking  me 

out  in  them!    And  I !  giddy  thing,  only  thought 

of  the  unknown  wonders  I   was  going  to  see. 

Oh,  mamma !  how  cruel,  how  unfeding  of  me!** 

^^  My  child,  my  child,"^  interrupted  Maris; 

*^  it  is   true    I   have  acutely  felt   seeing  you 

launched  on  the  dangerous  and  stormy  sea  of 

life  without   my  watchful  eye   to  guard  jou. 

I  should  deceive  you  if  I  attempted  to  duguise 
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had  of  late  felt  considerable  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  "  and  now,  good  night,  mj  love,  I  do 
Dot  feel  quite  welL'" 

Habit  did  uot  deaden  the  keenness  of  her 
tnortification.  Every  night  when  Emily  re- 
turned home,  Maria  underwent  the  same  ever 
new  sufferings.  To  her  sensitive  feelings,  which 
were  morbidly  alive  to  every  the  most  indif- 
ferent drcumstancej  scarcely  a  day  or  an  hour 
passed  in  which  something  did  not  occur  which 
wounded  them. 

If  in  ordering  a  dress  for  Emily,  the  milli- 
oer  made  use  of  those  expressions  so  common 
in  the  mouth  of  every  marckande  de  modes ^ 
**  On  ne  le  porte  plus."^ — '*  C'est  la  mode 
pass^  ;^  she  shrunk  into  herself,  and  thought 
**  Even  the  milliner  is  aware  I  am  excluded  from 
SKxnety,  and  thinks  I  can  know  nothing  that  is 
going  forward  in  the  world," 

One  morning  a  young  friend  of  Emily's 
called  on  her  at  the  moment  when  Lord  So- 
theron  was  leaving  London  to  pass  a  few  days 
in  the  country,  and  she  thoughtlessly  exclaim- 
ed, **  Oh  !  what  will  you  do.  Lady  Emily  ? 
You  must  go  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  ball 
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the  first  years  after  her  diTorce  were 
with  ten-fold  bitterness*     Perhaps  the  i 
state  of  painful  excitement  to  which  ahe  bred, 
combiDed  with  late  hours  (for  she  inv^ariaUj 
sat  up  till  Emily*8  return,)  might  hawe 
vated   a   disorder  that    soon  after 
more   serious  character.     Before  the 
season  was  over,  she  became  m  ill  that  VmAj 
could  no  longer  be  induced  to  mis  io  aocitffy 
but  devoted  herself  to  soothing  her  mothers 
hours   of  sickness.     She  had  a  iimttaBt  liS- 
culty  of  respiration,  a  gasptog  fiir  breadti  a 
palpitation  at   the  heart »  for  which  tfe  phy- 
sicians recommended  quiet  of  amid  mai  iKidy. 
When  they  had  left  her  ooe  day  after  a  loag 
consultation,  she  smiled,   and   looking  up  at 
Emily,  said, 

"  They  cannot  minister  to  a  roiirf  ftite— rJ. 
It  is  here,  my  child,  here  T  pressing  her  bawl 
to  her  heart.  *^  The  canker  has  loiig  been  eoii- 
suming  me,  and  now  it  will  socm  have  door 
its  work.  I  wish  your  brothers  were  in  Lon- 
don, for  ray  end  may  perhaps  be  sudden,  and  I 
would  not  pass  away  without  giving  them  mj 
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blessing.^  Poor  Emily  communicated  her  mo- 
iher*^  wish  to  Lord  SotheroD,  and  Charles  and 
Edward  were  summoned  from  college. 

Lord  SotheroQ  was  constant  in  his  atteo> 
tions,  and  spared  no  pains  to  soften  and  iQ^ 
viate  Marians  sufferings.  He  had  once  tmhr 
loved  her ;  and  when  he  felt  assured  he  wii 
about  to  lose  this  devoted  being,  she  rose  be- 
fore his  imagination,  beautiful,  and  briUiaat, 
the  cynosure  of  all  hearts  and  eyes,  as  when  he 
had  first  known  her,  and  his  conscience  told 
him,  he  had  himself  blasted  all  he  had  so  pis- 
sionately  admired. 

One  day  Maria  was  much   exhausted  by  a 
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ciful  Providence  who  has  granted  me  time  for 
repentance  and  for  prepararioo,  and  now  I  bless 
that  Providence  who  will  soon  release  me  from 
ukj  life  of  penance* 

*^  I  trust  that  the  time  allowed  me^  has  not 
been  allowed  me  in  vain.  Each  bitter  pang 
that  I  have  endured,  I  have  considered  as  part 
of  nay  atonement,  and  I  have  offered  it  up  to 
oifended  Heaven.  There  is  one  pain  1  have 
been  spared  *  one  joy  I  have  tasted  I  you  have 
been  all  a  mother's  heart  could  wish^  continue 
as  you  are.  Be  good,  my  blessed  children — be 
good,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest. 
Walter^  in  virtue  alone  there  is  true  happinesR  * 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Dearly  as  I  have  loved  you^  and 
how  dearly  even  you  yourself  can  scarcely 
know,  —  Heaven  alone^  who  knows  how  I  havt* 
wrestled  with  my  love^  can  know  —  dearly,  de- 
votedly as  I  have  loved  you,  not  for  one  mo- 
ment, even  when  you  seemed  to  love  me  with 
afiection  equal  to  my  own,  have  I  known  hap* 
pineas  —  happiness —  that  is  only  for  the  guilt- 
less,** 

**  Seemed  to  love  you,  Maria  T  whispered 
Lord  Sotheron  in  a  half  reproachful  tone. 
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*^  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  dearest  Wal- 
ter. Thank  you  for  your  past  affection,  thank 
you  for  your  present  tenderness*  Oh  !  it  is  all 
here,  Walter !  that  love  of  many  years,  is  all 
here,  in  this  breaking,  this  bursting  heart,  but  I 
hope  sanctified  by  our  lon^^  union.  If  it  is  sinful 
to  feel  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  Heaven 
be  merciful  to  nie  !""  and  she  clasped  her  hands. 
**  Pray  for  me,  my  children,  now,  and  pray  for 
me  when  I  am  gt)ne.  Your  innocent  prayer* 
will  win  me  mercy  '  Pray  for  me !  pray  for 
me  ?''  and  she  sank  back  exhausted.  The  state 
of  excitement  into  which  her  feelings  had  been 
worked,  brought  on  a  frt^sh  attack  of  palpita- 
tion more  severe  than  the  former,  which  wa' 
followed  by  a  fainting  fit.  From  this  time  shr 
spoke  but  little,  and  before  the  close  of  thr 
following  day,  her  spirit,  we  will  hope  her 
purified  spirit,  passed  from  its  earthly  tent^ 
ment. 
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Calanlha* — Away,  ^waj,  call  not  such  passiOD  lovsl 
A  man  so  knrcB  his  harse,  his  hound »  his  bawk, 
Fof  that  these  things  to  't  pleasure  minister  ^ 
He  'i  pruud  to  boast  iuch  peerless  benuty  h.w~ 
Do»  gloat  upon  it— would  fatve  others  gaie. 
And  pin*^  wlih  envy.     What  'i  this  but  self-love  ? 

Vow  maik,  Antenor !    He  who  lovet  indeed, 
With  his  whole  foul !    His  itudy  but  to  honour 

His  lady's  name  an  hundred  thousand  wayi ! 

His  fole  joy,  her  contentment ;  and  sole  sorrow, 

Her  disquiet    He  with  true  derotion 

Approaches  her,  as  something  pure  and  holy. 

His  bright  incentiye  to  high  deeds.    The  beacon 

To  light  his  path  to  virtue  and  to  fame ! 

Old  Mamueripi  Play, 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ten  aiEor  el  arco  quedo 
Que  soy  nifia  j  tengo  miedo. 

Spanith  Romajut. 

In  a  small  but  neat  drawing-room,  in  the 
principal  town  of  shire,  Captain  Ware- 
ham  and  his  family  were  assembled  at  break- 
fast. Captain  Wareham  himself  wa^  sitting 
with  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  his  back  half- 
turn  ec!  to  the  break fast'table,  and  his  feet 
resting  on  the  fender ;  Caroline,  his  eldest 
daughter,  was  presiding  over  the  tea-pot; 
Ellen,  the  second,  was  patiently  waiting  till 
the  tea  had  brewed;  the  two  elder  boys  were 
h  % 
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kicking  at  each  other^s  legs  under  the  table; 
the  youngest  daughter  was  strumming  away 
at  a  moi»t  unmusical  piano-forle;  and  the 
youngest  boy  was  amusing  himself  by  adoni- 
ing  the  slate,  on  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  doing  a  sum,  i^ith  specimens  of  the  graphic 
art,  in  the  shape  of  helmeted  knights  and 
galloping  war-horses, 

**  Caroline,"  said  Captain  Wareham,  *'  do 
not  give  me  water  bewitched,  by  way  of  tea, 
this  morning,  I  entreat  l^ 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  good,  papa ;  the  water 
does  Ixiil  to-day/' 

Captain  Wareham  took  his  tea,  and  having 
added  the  cream  and  sugar,  tasted  it, 

^^  Caroline,  you  have  let  the  tea  stand  tiM) 
long  !  You  know  I  hate  it  when  it  gets  that 
rough  disagreeable  taste."" 

**  Shall  I  put  in  a  little  water,  papa  ?  It 
is  very  easy  to  make  it  weaker. 

'*  No  I  there  is  no  use  in  doing  that.  U 
the  tea  is  once  too  strong,  you  cannot  make 
it  right  by  addingjwater. — Give  me  the  toast " 

Ellen  handed  him  the  toast. 
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**  It  is  all  cold  and  tough.  I  cannot  eat  it  I*' 
"  It  has  been  here  so  long,  dear  papa;  bul 
Nou  were  so  busy  with  the  newspaper,  I  di<l 
Ijiot  like  to  interrupt  you*** 

**  You  know  I  hate  cold  toast  T 
**  Shall  1  ring,  and  ask  for  some  more?" 
**  Ask  for  more  I     I  never  can  teach  any  of 
[my  children,  that  people  who  are  poor  i 
[conform  to  their  means.     One  would  1 

made  of  go)d^  to  hear  the  wasteful  man- 
ner in  which  you  talk  r 

**  Shall  I  toast  it  afresh,  papaP"  interrupted 
Ellen ;  "  that  will  make  it  almost  as  good  as 
ever  again,"^ 

**  No,  no  I  be  quiet,  child.  How  you  pester 
me  I  I)o  you  not  see  I  am  reading  the  news- 
paper? There  is  no  possibility  of  understand- 
ing a  word  one  reads,  y*ju  all  keep  up  such  a 
clatter  T 

George,  who  all  this  time  had  continued  his 
attempts  to  reach  Henry^s  feet,  as  they  sat  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  table,  at  length  gave  it  a 
tremendous  shake. 

"Do  be  quiet,  boys!^  exclaimed  Captain 
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Wareham,  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  ^and  do 
stop  that  etenial  struitiming  at  the  piano-forte 
— give  one  some  peace,  Matilda  !"*^ 

Matilda,  delighted  to  be  released,  jumped 
up  from  her  half-finished  tune,  and  ran  to 
assist  James  in  his  lalx)urs  at  the  slate. 

^  Caroline,  why  do  you  set  Matilda  to  prac- 
tise just  at  breakfast-time?'* 

"  Why,  papa,  you  said  Miss  Patterson  wa* 
to  come  at  ten  oVlock  for  the  future ;  and  you 
said  Matilda  should  practise  an  hour  beforr 
she  came ;  so  I  did  not  very  well  know  how 
to  help  it.'" 

"  Nonsense  I  You  always  contrive  to  do 
the  disagreeable  thing."* 

He  turned  round,  and  was  again  absorbed 
in  the  impirtant  intelligence  contained  in  the 
newspaper;  for  at  that  time  Buonaparte  hid 
just  returned  from  Egypt,  and  the  procsetMl- 
ing^  in  France  were  watchetl  by  all  Europe 
with  intense  anxiety  and  interest.  The  se- 
cond dish  of  tea  remained  by  his  side,  ud- 
tasted. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  turned 
angrily  to  Caroline,  saying  : 
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"  Why  on  earth  do  you  not  send  away 
breakfast  things  P     Nothing  i^hortens  the  c 
so  much,  as  letting  the  breakfast  remain  I 
upon   Che  table — this  is  another  tbing  I 
never  teach  you  !^ 

'^  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  drink  your 
tea,  papa,'^  answered  Caroline,  timidly. 

^'  I  do  not  want  any  more ;  it  id  ao  horridly 
bad  r  he  replied,  '*  And  now,  I  nippoae,  w^ 
must  have  the  weekly  bills,  and  I  mtui  pw^ 
you  some  money  T 

CaroUne^s  spirit  sank  within  bar.  Thr  fint 
Monday  in  every  month  was  to  ber  a  w«ary 
day;  and  she  anticipated  that  tbia  would  m- 
deed  be  black  Monday,  as  papa  did  nol  wtem 
to  be  quite  well- 

The  apparatus  for  the  morning  repast  va» 
removed.  Caroline  brought  the  houa€bc4d 
book,  and  the  bills,  and  presented  theBf  oar 
by  one,  to  her  father,  who  was  horrified  at 
the  amount  of  each. 

^^  Why,  here  is  beef  again  i — there  is  no 
occasion  to  feed  the  whole  family  on  beef! 
If  the  servants  have  their  beef  oq  Sitsdayf 
surely  that  is  enough.     You  know,  Caroline, 
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■  I  can  scarcely  afTord  to  live  as  I  do,  and  jet 

H  it  seems  you  become  every  day  mor^  espenivt 

H  in  your  housekeeping.^ 

H  ^^  I  am  very  sorry,  p^p^f  but  jou  told  intf 

to  have  some  luncheon  in  case  the  JenkijiiOOi 
called  last  WeilneMlay  ;  and  you  have  oAm 
said  you  hated  cold  mutton,  and  that  it  ww 
painful  to  you  that  any  one  should  imagiDe 
you  were  inhospitable  ;  and  I  thought  it  did 
not  make  much  difference,  and  there  would  be 
the  cold  beef,  which  always  looks  handsome  " 

"  So,  I  suppose  3^ou  mean  to  imply  it  is  my 
fault  that  the  bills  are  high.  I  am  sure  no 
man  can  spend  less  upon  himself  than  I  dii ! 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  to  get  the 
money*  that  is  all  I 

The  entrance  of  Miss  Patterson,  a  prim, 
middle-aged  lady,  who  came  for  a  few  hour* 
every  day  to  su|jerintend  MatildaV  education, 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  Captain  Wans 
ham  paid  the  money  without  another  word. 
ttx>k  his  hat  and  stick,  and  sallied  forth  to 
avoid  the  infliction  of  Miss  Patterson,  the 
music,  &c* 
Captain   Warehani    was   a   half-pay   officer^ 
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with  a  broken  coniitituljoiif  and  a  very  limited 
income*  He  had  taken  up  his  uhode  in  the 
county  town  5  that  hift  eldest  daughter  oiight 
have  the  advantage  of  going  to  the  winter 
bolla;  hiis  second^  that  of  recdvifig  Miitir 
linishing  learns  in  singing  from  the  organi^^t 
of  the  Cathedral  ;  his  thirds  that  of  having  a 
day-governess;  and  his  youngest  boy  that 
of  attending  an  excellent  ^hool,  m  a  cky 
scholar. 

He  was  a  dignified-Iookijig  man,  very  tall 
and  thinj  with  a  high  pale  forehead,  light  eyes 
and  hair,  and  there  was  altogether  something 
melancholy  and  gentlemanlike  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  connexions  were  good,  his  conduct 
irreproachable,  and  he  maintained  an  unconu 
plaining  reserve  upon  the  subject  of  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  which  gained  him  the 
respect  and  consideration  of  the  surroimding 
.  squirearchy.  Whether  his  difficulties  on  the 
score  of  money  might  not  be  the  true  cause  of 
the  ciq>tious  temper  which  rendered  his  home 
any  thing  but  a  happy  one,  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  family,  is  another  question.  In  society 
he  was  courteous  and  polished,  his  daughters 
b5 
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were  gentle  and  dutiful,  and  although  amon^ 
the  gossip  of  a  country  town  an  unautheudoiledl 
rumour  now  and  then  prevailed  that  Captaiii 
Wareham  was  a  tyrant  at  home,  he  upon  the 
whole  bore  the  character  of  an  exemplary  mwi. 
Mrs.  Wareham  had  died  just  as  her  eldest 
daughter  had  attained  the  age  of  womanhood, 
and  upon  her  death  the  care  of  the  younger 
children  devolved  upon  Caroline.     Caroline  was 
by    nature    indolent   and   sweet-tempered.      It 
was  to  her  a  most  wearisome  duty  to  in^Kct 
the  bills,  and  to  see  that  the  lessons  were  pre- 
pared by  the  time  the  day  governess  arrived. 
She  was  pretty,  and  her  very  indolence  gave 
her    something    fashiuiiable    in     manner,  ^-^^ at 
least  it   prevented   any    tliuig  approaching  a 
bustling  fussiness,  which  is  in  itself  essentially 
vulgar.     She  was  much  admired  by  the  bemux 
of  the  neighbourhood,  though  there  is  a  ?i«t 
difference  between  admiring,  and  propoatng  tXK 
a  pretty  pennyless  girl. 

As  she  considered  marriage  the  one  and  only 
means  of  escaping  from  a  home  and  mode  of 
life  exceedingly  distasteful  to  her,  she  ilid  not 
discourage  the  admiration  of  th<hk^  who  paid 
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her  any  attention.  Several  had  appeared  to  be 
deeply  smitten^  hut  still  the  magic  words  upon 
which  her  future  fate  rested^  had  never  passed 
their  lips,  and  she  was  graduaUy  becoming 
hopeless  and  distrustfuL  Her  second  sister, 
£llien,  was  now  seventeen,  and  was  to  make 
her  appearance  at  the  next  county  bail. 

On  the  morning  after  our  opening  scene, 
Captain  Wareham  was  returning  from  his 
usual  stroll,  when,  as  he  mounted  the  steps, 
a  neat  little  damsel^  with  a  milliner'^s  wicker 
basket  on  her  arm,  tripped  lightly  down  them : 
dropping  a  gracefid  coquettish  curtsey  as  she 
passed*  Captain  Wareham  wore  a  discontented 
aspect  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room.  **  Ca- 
roline, was  not  that  Mi^  Simperkin's  girl 
whom  I  met  at  the  door  ?  *" 

**  Yes,  papa,  she  has  been  trying  on  Ellen's 
ball-dress  for  to-morrow  night." 

*"  And  so  you  run  me  up  bills  at  the  mil- 
liner's, do  you  ?"** 

"  This  is  EUen^'s  first  hall,  papa,"^  answered 
Caroline,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  *'  and  you  know 
you  are  always  annoyeil  if  I  do  not  look  as 
nice  m  other  girls,  and  so  I  thought  you  would 
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wish  Ellen  to  make  a  favourable  impressiun  «t 
first.  I  have  the  beautiful  gauze  my  tiiiil 
gave  me,  and  I  felt  sure  you  would  not  like 
to  see  Ellen  less  welUdressetl  than  me."^ 

^*  Ah,  well !  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  hd|Hd» 
I  do  not  T^-ish  people  to  pity  you  for  brim 
shabbily  dressed.     I  hate  to  be  pitied.^ 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  and  four  diwe 
up  to  the  door.     Ellen  ran  to  the  window. 

"  Oh^  Caroline  !  it  is  Lady  Besville  and  h«f 
daughters :  run  and  take  off  that  black  apron. 
Dear  me !  the  room  is  all  in  confusion  with 
Matilda's  Iesst>n-books.  There,  put  away  the 
slate,  and  the  hack -board /'' 

Ellen  inherited  s^>mething  of  her  fathered  iw- 
sitiveness  to  the  qiien  dira-t'On  of  the  world. 

"  I  wish  it  was  summer,**  whitpered  Caro- 
line, **  or  that  papa  could  afford  us  two  fires," 

The  r<K>ni  was  rendered  tolerably  tidy  fcf 
the  reception  of  Lady  Besville,  who  alway* 
paid  an  annual  visit  to  the  Warehani  family^ 
although  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visitinif 
the  other  country  town  gentry.  It  was  a  sort 
of  tribute  to  the  respectability  of  their  conduct, 
and  of  their  connexions. 
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Lady  BesriUe  was  duly  astonished  at  Matil- 
da^s  growth,  she  admired  the  stoutness  of  James, 
asked  Ellen  if  she  enjoyed  the  thoughts  of  her 
first  ball,  and  said  all  the  sweet  little  nothings 
which  are  civilities  and  attentions,  from  t he- 
great  to  the  little. 

Captain  Warehani  pressed  some  luncheon 
upon  her  Ladyship  ; — she  ownned  she  was  very 
hungry,  having  had  a  long  drive.  Captain 
Warehani  rang  the  bell  with  a  vigorous  pull, 
BB  if  he  felt  assured  a  sumptuous  repast  only 
waited  to  be  sent  for,  and,  in  an  easy  and  con- 
fident tone,  desiretf  the  one  footman,  (who,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  plush  I>reeclies  and 
white  stockings,  would  have  been  a  foot-boy,) 
to  bring  the  luncheon. 

Caroline  knew  the  servants  had  just  devoured 
the  last  morsel  of  cold  meat :  she  saw  the  look 
of  blank  dismay  with  which  her  father'^s  order 
was  received  by  John,  and  she  nat  uneasily  in 
her  chair  wondering  what  would  happen.  She 
coidd  not  leave  the  room^ — it  would  look  so 
odd ;  and  she  scarcely  knew  whether  to  rejoice, 
or  to  grieve,  when  she  saw^  her  father  depart, 
ostensibly  in  search  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  times. 
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which  he  particularly  recommended  to  Lord 
Besville's  perusal,  but  in  fact,  as  Caroline belier. 
ed,  to  take  some  energetic  measures  upon  ik 
subject  of  luncheon.  She  dreaded  his  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  unprovided  state  of  thelir- 
der,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  equally  dreid* 
ed  having  her  housekeeping  brought  to  utter 
shame  before  strangers.  Poor  Caroline  i  the 
waa  not  by  nature  a  manager.  She  was  meek 
and  gentle,  and,  perhaps,  if  she  had  not  hem 
frightened,  might  have  succeeded  as  weQ  is 
her  neighbours,  but  she  always  felt  she  abouU 
do  wrong,  and  never  ventured  to  do  right. 
There  is  a  certain  portion  of  decision  necessary 
even  in  the  ordering  of  dinner,  and 
between  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  shoulder. 

Captain  ^Vareham,  after  a  small  delay,  re- 
turned mth  the  pamphlet,  and  he  conversed 
with  fluency  and  eagerness  upon  its  contents* 
Ellen,  meanwhile,  had  become  tolerably  iuli- 
mate  with  Lady  Harriet,  who  was  also  to 
make  her  first  apjx^arance  at  the  apprc 
ball ;  and  Caroline  listened  with  a  face 
pressive  of  much  interest  to  the  discus 
upon  the  fates  of  nations,  while   she  secietlr 
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resolved  in  her  mind  what  would  be  the  cook's 
resource  in  this  unforeseen  exigency.  The 
half  hour  which  thus  elapsed  seemed  to  hew 
interminable:  §he  thought  Lady  Besrille 
would  be  quite  tired  of  waiting,  and  die 
saw  her  begin  to  fidget  on  her  chair,  and 
to  look  towards  the  window* 

At  this  critical  juncture  Caroline  heard  tlie 
jingle  of  one  glass  against  another,  as  JfdiD 
mounted  the  stairs.     This  delightful  prootiae 
i^of  a  forthcoming  repast  of  some   sort  or  ao* 
other,  was  to  her  ears  as  the  horn  of  a  Ger- 
man post-boy»  when  he  approaches  the  town, 
to  the  benighted  traveller,  or  as  the  tinkling 
of  the  camel-bells  of  a  caravan  to  a  soUlary 
pilgrim  in  the  desert, 
1^      The  door  opened  —  the  tray  entered  —  Ca- 
roline cast    a    trembling,    furtive   glance:   la 
her   delight   and   astonishment,   she  beheld  a 
tongue,  a  fowl,  a  dish  of  puffs,   some  cakes, 
some   fruit,   and    wine.      She  breathed   more 
freely,    and    performed    her    part  of  hostess 
with  ease  and   quietness.     The   BesviUes  did 
ample  justice  to  the  meal,  and  departed  im- 
pressed with  the  comfortable  and  respectable 
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BBflBcr  ill  vfaich  Ckpuin  WmrAmm  lii^etL 
dlr  good-breediiBg  of  C«rQliDe»  and  tbe  good- 
'**?■»■*—'  and  liTctinesft  cif  her  fiither. 

Bat  Cflroiiiie^t  CrouUeA  were  to  covzie.  Csf- 
tamWmrAant  reptomhed  her  for  hsirtng  oa 
€mM  mat,  nd   lold   her   how    he   had 

10  mad,  in  one  dtredioD,  to  the  cai- 
to  httj  m  oold  fowl  at  twice  iu 
^ — to  the  pMtrj-cook  for  sonie  puffs  — 
to  the  frutteters  tar  ioiiie  fruit,  to  cxiooeftl  her 
bad  houaekeepaig.  **  You  would  tiot  hare 
people  go  awaj  from  one^ft  bouse  hungry, 
would  jou?  Though  I  am  poor,  I  caaool 
sufaoitt  to  thai.* 

Caroihie  knew  that  to  remind  him  of  wtiat 
he  had  said  the  day  before^  would  only  in- 
cnmse  his  wrath,  and  she  bote  it  in  uoreply- 
11^  meekness,  while  she  aecretlj  wondertd 
whether  Mr.  Westou  was  likely  to  be  more 
serious  in  his  attentions  than  Major  Bartmt 
bad  prored. 

The  momentous  evening  arrived:  Capttin 
Wareham  looked  with  paternal  pride  at  Ui 
two  dai^glilen  as  he  led  tbeoi  into  the  hall- 
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room  —  the  fidr  and 
her  sttmll  bat  beantifiiHy-roqadrd  Ivm,  Wr 
re^Iar  features,  mad  her  lUailir  ikB, — wmi 
the  taU  and  srlph^ike  EUm,  whom  beunr 
was  of  a  loftier  cfaaraeCcr.  Her  fltra^hl  and 
clearly-defined  eyebwwri.,  her  broad  wktte  lore- 
bead,  and  her  noble  cast  of  counteoanoe,  v^ie 
softened  and  subdued  bj  a  penstTe  grace,  wfakfa 
rendered  her  appearance  ad  interesting  as  it 
was  striking.  The  full,  white  eyelids  were 
fringed  with  long  and  black  eyelashes,  which 
almost  swept  her  cheeks ;  and  when  she  raised 
those  eyes,  there  was  a  liquid  lustre  in  the 
depth  of  their  dark  blue,  which  might  have 
found  its  way  to  the  coldest  heart. 

Mr.  Cresford,  a  young  and  wealthy  London 
merchant,  was  not  one  whose  coldness  ren- 
dered him  proof  against  these  same  eyes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  an  impassionet!  and  im- 
petuous youth,  who  fell  in  love  with  Ellen  at 
first  sight,  danced  with  her  all  night,  sat  by 
her  at  supper,  and  never  left  her  aide  till  he 
had  handed  her  to  her  carriage. 

The   next    morning,    the   sisters   were    pre- 
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paring  to  take  their  accustomed  exercise,  wai 
Ellen  had  put  on  her  common  straw-booBei, 
when  Caroline  remonstrated. 

'*  It  is  quite  fine  —  you  may  just  as  wdl 
wear  your  Sunday-bonnet  to-day.*** 

**  This  will  do  very  weU  for  the  gaideiL  I 
promised  Will  Pollard  to  help  him  to  pot 
the  geranituns  for  the  winter.'^ 

**  Surely,  Ellen,  you  are  not  going  to  poke 
about  in  our  little  confined  garden.  Do  let  u» 
walk  into  the  town*  There  are  all  the  people 
we  met  at  the  ball  last  night ;  we  shall  be  suie 
to  see  some  of  them.'*' 

"  But  I  promi.sed  the  gardener  to  help  Win. 
You  know  papa  cannot  afford  to  have  him 
more  than  three  days  in  the  week^  and  if  we 
do  not  assist  hun  a  little,  the  garden  can  never 
look  nice*" 

**  Any  other  day  will  do  just  as  well  for  your 
gardening*  Now  do^  dear  Ellen,  lei  us  take 
a  good  long  walk  ;  it  will  refresh  us  after  the 
liall,  I  never  knew  you  unwilling  to  oblige 
anyl)ody  before.  Besides,  I  must  go  to  thi_ 
shop  to  buy  some  things  fur  George,  before 
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returns  to   school;  and  I  w^mt  ran  Id  h^p 

me.  It  is  so  difficult  to  gire  poor  pspft  «ti»» 
factioD.  I  am  sure  I  do  my  Tery  beat,  bat  I 
do  get  so  wearied,  and  so  worrit  at 
what  with  the  bousekeepuig,  and  the 
and  having  to  keep  the  bori^  thii^  in  order, 
and  never  being  able  to  do  any  lUng  right, 
that  I  want  a  little  rebixatioQ.'^ 

Ellen  yielded,  for  she  often  pitied  Caroline, 
who  was  decidedly  not  made  for  the  lot  which 
had  befallen  her.  She  put  on  her  best  bonnet, 
and  the  three  sisters  sallied  forth.  From  the 
shop  they  walked  along  the  rirer  side,  under 
the  shade  of  some  spreading  elms,  which  made 
this  terrace  the  favourite  resort  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  ,       They  had   not   long  been 

there  before  Mr.  Cresford  joined  them. 

He  walked  by  EUen's  side,  and  any  acute 
observer  might  have  perceived,  by  the  obse- 
quious air,  the  flushed  cheek,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  his  whole  demeanour,  that  his  was 
not  a  comnion-place  flirtation  to  kill  an  idle 
morning,  but  that  his  feelings  were  deeply 
interested,     Ellen  was  shy  and  reserved,  but 
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her  reserve  only  increased  the  ardour  of  the 
passion  which  had  so  sudden]^'  been  awakened 
in  his  breast. 

The  next  day  Ellen  could  not  be  persuadt^ 
to  extend  their  walk  beyond  their  own  garden. 
•<*  When    Mr.  Cresford   is  gone   awaT»  Ca- 
roline, we  will  walk  wherever  you  please,  but 
I  do  not  like  appearing  to  seek  him.'* 

"  ^VTiy  do  you  disUke  him  ?^     He  i« 
dently  smitten  with  you."^ 

"  I  do  not  di&like  him  particularly*  but  I 
think  I  am  more  comfortable  and  happy,  gmf- 
deniiig  with  Will  Pollard ;  and  if  I  liked  to 
meet  him  ever  so  much^  I  had  rather  die  than 
ap]3ear  to  seek  him,  or  anybody  else.^  ^H 

**  So  would  I,  Ellen  !^  cried  little  Matilda!™ 
^  when  I  grow  up,  1  will  be  so  proud  *  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  care  for  anybody.*' 

^^  I   am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  du  any 
thing    forward,*""    answered    Caroline,    **  only 
one   must   take  the  air  sometimes.      Perha^itMl 
however,  you  are  both  right,  and  I  am  surr     " 
1  woidd  not  have  any  girl  care  for  any  man, 
till  she  is  quite  sure  of  him,  and  it   is  verjj 
difficult  to  know  when  they  are  in  eamesL" 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Cieunthti^' — She  11  be  a  castaway — my  life  upon't. 

HermiQnt* — Man  aj^giies  from  his  6erceT  will,  nor  knows 
Tme  Yirtue's  quality  in  wotaan's  breast. 
My  daughter.  Sir,  is  virtuous,  and  virtue 
Will  to  herself  subdue  een  rebel  Nature, 
Had  *he  been  linked  in  love  with  one  her  cfioice. 
She  had  been  all  soul,  fQllowin^  her  wedded  lord 
Through  life's  worst  perils^  fraakly,  fearlessly  ; 
But  matched,  ere  yet  her  young  heart  spoke,  with  one 
She  canool  love,  shell  give  ker  love  to  duly. 
And  cheerful,  although  passtonlcss,  peiforxn  it 
Calmly,  contentedly,  nor  ever  dream 
Of  joys  the  must  not  know,  and  so  pass  on 
Inio  tbe  quiet  ^ve.  Did  Manvicrift  Pluif. 
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Mr.  C  res  ford  soon  found  sooie  excuse  for 
calling  upon  Captain  Warehanij  and  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  contrived  to  give  liimself 
n  commission  to  execute,  which  justified  ano- 
ther virit,  another  and  another. 

Captain    Wareham    thought    the   symptoms 


were  auspicious,  and  entertained  some  bope 
of  honourably  disposing  of  one  daughter  ia 
marriage,  but  Carohne,  profiting  by  her  own 
experience,  warned  EUen  not  to  place  «nj 
reliance  on  these  signs  of  preference. 

**  You  do  not  know  the  world  yet,  EU«i," 
she  said ;  **  you  do  not  know*  how  often  the 
same  sort  of  thin^  has  happened  to  me.  Re- 
member Major  Barton  last  winter,  and  poor 
Mr.  Astell  (however,  I  do  think  he  wouU 
have  proposed  if  he  had  lived).  Talk  to  Mr. 
Cresford  as  much  as  you  please,  for,  as  mT 
aunt  says,  *  nothing  can  come  of  nothing,'  but 
do  not  let  yourself  like  him,  till  he  has  ac- 
tually proiX)sed.  Remember  what  I  have  al- 
ready toUl  you,  a  woman  cannot  guess  whethef 
a  man  is  in  earnest  or  not,  till  he  does  pn>> 
pose."^ 

Ellen  thought  her  sister  was  very  prud^^H 
and  sensible,  and  she  resolved  to  follow  her 
advice.     Nor  did  she  find  the  task  a  difficult 
one. 

IVIr.  Cresford,  altlii»ugh  handsome,  was  not 
pleasing,  and  the  very  vehemence  of  his  love 
rather  alarmed  and  confused  the  young  EUen, 
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This  was   the  season  of  gaiety  at   -^  and 

there  were  frequent  dinners  and  parties  among 
the  canons  and  prebendaries.  Caroline  regu- 
larly asked  EUen  every  night,  whether  Mr, 
Cresford  had  proposed,  and  for  ten  days 
£Uen  answered,  **  No,  not  quite.*""  Caroline 
continued  her  warnings,  and  Ellen  her  watch 
cyver  her  heart. 

At  length  Mr,  Cresford  waited  one  morning 
upon  Captain  Wareham,  and  in  good  set  terms 
asked  him  for  his  daughter's  hand.     Captain 

IWareham  accepted  his  proposal,  and  informed 
Ellen  of  the  event. 
There  did  not  seem  to  exist  a  doubt  in  any 
of  their  minds  as  to  what  her  answer  would 
■  be.  The  whole  question  had  l>een  from  the 
beginning,  whether  or  not  he  would  come  to 
the  point,  and  the  lady's  privilege  of  say- 
ing no,  seemed  in  that  family  to  be  utterly 
forgotten,  Ellen  was  too  young  and  too  timid 
P  to  discover  it  for  herself,  and  she  found  her- 
self the  affianced  wife  of  a  man,  whom  a  fort- 
I  night  before  she  had  never  seen,  and  whom, 
during  that  fortnight,  she  had  been  taking 
care  not  to  prefer. 
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The  affidr  was  cleciiJed.  The  lorer  wi* 
all  rapture  —  Captain  Wareham  all  satisfiK- 
tkm — Caroline  all  surprise  that  Mr.  Cre^ord 
should  have  behaved  ia  ^>  gentlemanlike  a 
raanner,  not  keeping  her  sister  in  anj  im* 
cettaintTf  but  setting  her  mind  at  ease  it 
She  was  too  good-natured  and   too  af- 


once. 


fectionate,  to  feel  any  thing  like  envy,  but  Af 
wished  Major  Barton  had  behaved  to  thr 
same  noble  manner  to  her. 

Ellen  was  surprised  not  to  find  herself  hap- 
pier on  so  quickly  arriving  at  that  result,  whkb 
had  been  the  object  of  her  sister^s  wishe*  fiir 
silt  ireard  and  a  half.  But  she  was  afraid  of 
Mr.  Cresford.  He  was  ea^y  hurt,  easily  at- 
fended,  he  was  expecting,  and  jealous ;  he  wotiM 
not  allow  her  to  go  to  any  more  of  the  balk ; 
he  scarcely  liked  to  see  her  acknowledge,  miidi 
less  shake  hands  with,  any  of  her  former  ac- 
quaintance. Ellen  was  subdued,  rather  than 
elated,  by  her  approaching  nuptials.  Caroline 
one  day  remarked  upon  her  unusual  seriois* 
ness  and  asked  her  if  she  and  Mr. 
had  not  had  a  lovers^  quarrel, 

*'  Oh,  nor  replied  Ellen,  **  but  it  is  difficu!" 


1  serioui^    I 
CraftH 
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you  know,  siflter,  to  lore  m  peraoD  all  at  once, 
particularlj  niien  one  has  be«n  ttyii^  vol  lo 
like  him  at  all.  Howerer,  I  dare  aaT  I  fihaD 
sooiif  when  I  am  more  acicuftoiiied  to  hinL  It 
19  not  easy  to  do  just  right,  for  a  girl  is  not  to 
like  a  man  till  he  proposes,  az»d  then  die  ought 

P  to  love  him  Terr  much  as  soon  as  erer  she  is 
going  to  be  married  to  him." 

^  Mr.  Cresford  was  the  onlj  son  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  was  accustomed  to  find  his  wishes 
laws  to  those  around  him.  His  father  had  died 
when  he  was  barely  twentj-one,  and  had  left 
him  at  the  head  of  a  thriving  mercantile  house. 

I  He  fell  in  love  with  Ellen  at  first  sight, — 
he  proposed  at  once,  had  been  accepted,  and, 
following  the  course  of  his  own  impetuous 
pasaicos,  was  now  eager  that  the  wedding-day 
slMmld  be  fixed.  Captain  Wareham  had  no 
wish  to  postpone  it,  and  in  three  weeks  more 
Ellen  left  the  paternal  roof  as  the  wife  of 
Mr,  Cresford. 
B  She  was  astounded  and  confused  at  the 
whole  thing  ;  she  had  not  been  allowed  time  to 
i:)ecome  attached  to  him^  even  if  he  had  been 
all  a  maiden's  imagination  could  picture  in  its 
VOL.  III.  c 
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happiest  day-dream.  But  there  was  a  want  of 
refinement  in  the  headlong  cxjurse  of  his  love, 
a  want  of  consideration ;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
selfishness,  which  did  not  win  its  way  to  the 
heart  of  a  very  modest,  very  young,  and  very 
sensitive  girL 

In  London  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
aU  the  luxuries  of  life.  She  had  an  excellent 
house,  a  handsome  equipage.  He  showered 
presents  upon  her~jewels  and  trinkets  without 
n umber ,^ — each  new  ornament  daily  invented 
to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  the  idle  and  the 
wealthy.  His  delight  was  to  see  his  lovely 
bride's  beauty  set  off  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
But  she  must  be  decked  out  for  him  alone ;  he 
was  annoyed  if  any  other  eyes  seemed  to  dwell 
with  gratification  upon  the  loveliness  which  he 
had  taken  such  pleasure  in  adoniing. 

Cresford  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance^ 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  bui 
among  gentlemanlike  and  agreeable  people. 
Persons  with  intellects  as  well  cultivated, 
luinds  as  refined,  manners  as  essentially  well- 
bred,  as  can  be  found  in  the  highest  coteries, 
though  perhaps  one  of  the  initiated  might  per- 
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Iceive  the  want  of  that  namdess  grace  whieli 
more  than  compensates  for  a  certain  coldness 
frequently  pervading  the  most  select  retmiofts. 
The  very  foshionable  are  exceedingly  afraid  of 
each  other.  They  may  sometimes  have  beeu 
accused  of  insolence  towards  those  whom  tliey 

f  consider  a  degree  below  themselves,  but  their 
worst  enemies  cannot  say  they  do  not  stand  in 
awe  of  each  other.  There  was  in  Ellen  a 
gentle  dignity,  which,  combined  with  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  would  have  caused  her  to 
be  distinguished  in  any  society:  of  course, 
therefore,  in  this  she  could  not  but  excite 
notice  and  admiration.  Yet  proud  as  Cresford 
wa^  of  her,  anxious  as  he  was  to  show  to  the 
world  how  lovely  was  the  bride  he  had  chosen 
for  himself,  he  never  returned  from  a  party  or 
an  assembly  without  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  and 
something  restless  and  suspicious  in  his  manner. 
She  began  to  fear  he  was  constitutionally 
jealous.  Others  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Young  men  in  all  ranks  of  life  find  peculiar 
pleasure  in  tormenting  a  jealous  husband  ;  and 
not  all  the  shrinking  modesty  of  Ellen's  man- 
ners could  prevent  their  openly  showing  the 
c2 
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admiration  they  felt.  She  hoped,  by  the  ex- 
treme quietness  of  her  behaviour,  to  give  him 
no  cause  for  disquiet  ;  but  though  she  might 
aTcdd  affording  him  any  opportunity  of  blaming 
her,  she  could  not  prevent  his  being  irritable 
and  \nolent  whenever  they  had  mixed  in  any 
society. 

She  would   gladly  have  led  a  very   retired 
life,  she  would  fain  have  dressed  herself  in  a 
liomely   and    unpretending    style, — her   whole 
object  was  to  escape  notice :  but  such  was  the 
nature  of  his  love  for  her,  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied unless  her  charms  were  set  off  by  erery 
ornament ;  and  his  fear  of  being  laughed  at  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  give  occasion  for  saying 
he  shut  up  Ids  beautiful  wife.     EUen  was  ecwn- 
sequently  obliged  to  mix  in  the  world,  and  she 
learned   to  set   a   strict  watch   over  her  very 
looks,  and  to  be  tremblingly  ali^e  to  the  cm 
dits  of   society*      She,    as  well  as  her    sister 
Caroline,   was  timid  in  her  nature ;  she  wi% 
moreover,  shy  and   re&er\*ed  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  feelings,  and  she  dreaded 
lest   his  jealous    fancies    should    ever   openly 
burst  forth,   and  bring  blame  or  ridicule  oo 
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either  of  them.  She  had  at  times  stood  in  awe 
of  her  father,  but  the  fear  she  felt  of  her  hus- 
band was  more  constant  and  unceasing, 

StiD  she  had  been  accustomed  to  humour 
and  to  yield  to  a  captious  temper,  and  she  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  lot  of  women  to  bear 
with  the  caprices  of  men.  She  frequently  re- 
minded herself  of  the  gratitude  she  was  bound 
to  fed  towards  him,  for  having  taken  her  por- 
tionless from  her  father,  and  for  the  unbound- 
^  command  of  money  which  he  allowed  her. 
She  excused  his  jealousy  on  account  of  the 
passionate  love  he  evinceil  for  her,  and  she  con- 
cluded the  two  feehngs  were  necessarily  insepa- 
rable. 

His  generosity  on  the  subject  of  money  af- 
forded her  one  great  pleasure,  that  of  making 
various  presents  to  her  sisters,  and  of  assisting 
her  family  in  divers  manners.  He  took  her 
eldest  brother  into  his  mercantile  establish- 
ment,  and  she  rejoiced  in  having  thus  been  the 
means  of  relieving  her  father  from  one  care 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind. 

They  had  been  married  about  four  years, 
and   Ellen  was  the  mother  of  two  lovely  chil- 
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dren,  when  the  peace  concloded  between 
France  and  England j  at  the  period  when  Buo 
naparte  was  First  Consul,  enabled  the  Engli&h 
to  flock  abroad.  To  5Ir.  Cresford  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  conclude  some 
arrangement  with  foreign  merchants.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  his  wife 
for  a  month  or  two. 

It  was  J  however,  most  unwillingly  thai  he 
tore  himself  away :  it  seemed  as  if  some  present 
timent  warned  him  not  to  depart.  He  post- 
jKJued  his  journey  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week.  At  length  his  correspondents  became 
impatient,  and  the  day  was  fixed.  He  took 
Ellen  and  his  children  to  reside  with  Captain 
W  arch  am  during  his  absence,  and  ahe  will- 
ingly promised  to  live  in  the  strictest  sedusioii 
till  his  return ;  but  it  was  with  a  melancholy 
forel>oding  that  he  bade  her  adieu,  and  he  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  take  one  more  la*t 
lingering  h>ok  at  her  beautiful  face,  as  though 
he  felt  he  might  never  again  thus  gaze  on  it. 
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^  ■  L4)(ve*i  soooer  feh  tlian  Men  : 
Oft  in  a  voice  h«  creepi  down  through  the  ear ; 

I  Oft  from  a  blushing  cheek,  he  lights  hh  fire ; 

Oft  shrouds  hm  golden  Rame  in  llkest  hair ; 
Oft  in  a  M>ft,  iinooth  cheek  doth  close  retife  ; 
Oft  in  a  tmile,  oft  in  a  tileai  teat ; 
Aim}  if  all  fail,  yet  Tintte*!  self  will  lufe  ! 
H^  Pbikkas  Flstciteii. 

Caroline  was  now  aeven-and-twenty,  and 
flhe  liad  many  histories  to  pour  into  EUenV 
ear  of  the  deceitful  conduct  of  sundry  naval 
or  military  heroes,  and  brieiess  barristers. 
One  old  nabob  had  laid  his  fortune  at  her 
feet,  but  he  was  too  disagreeable,  and  she  pre- 
I  ferred  even  the  eternal  household  bills,  and  the 
I     last  finish  of  Matilda's  education,  and  the  iu-- 
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peeridmess  of  ber  falber^s  temper,  to 
being  the  wife  of  Mr.  Pierson. 

But  there  was  a  person  —  a  most  amiable 
man  —  a  ckigyman,  who  had  long  appeared  ta 
prefer  ber  —  who  did  not  pay  her  compli- 
ments, but  who  often  visited  them  in  thdr 
quiet  home,  and  who  admired  her  tor  qua- 
lities which  had  never  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  captains  nor  the  majors — her  patiaice, 
ber  sweet  temper,  and  her  absence  of  selfish- 
She  owned  to  Ellen  that,  if  circum- 
ever  enabled  him  to  come  forward, 
fllie  should  rejoice  in  the  chances  which  had 
prerenled  her  marrying  earlier. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Ellen  had  an 
opporttmity  of  becoming  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Allenham,  and  she  thought  her 
sifter  would  indeed  be  a  fortunate  woman  if 
she  should  ever  become  his  wife.  ^j 

To  Ellen  his  intentions  seemed  manifest  ;^H 
but  Caroline,  who  had  so  often  been  deceived, 
scarcely  ventured  to  beUeve  what  she  so  much 
wiiihed :  all  pleasure  in  the  society  of  otbers^H 
was,  however,  completely  gone,  and  she  siigh-^^ 
ed   to   fix    the   affections   which    had    so  long 
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been  without  a  resting-place^  upon  a  person 
for  whom  she  could  feel  entire  respect,  and 
in  whom  she  could  place  complete  reliance. 
Caroline  was  now  as  little  inclined  to  mix  in 
the  world  as  Ellen,  and  Mr.  Cresford  would 
have  been  satisfied,  if  he  could  have  witnessed 
the  retirement  in  which  they  lived* 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a  month, 
when  the  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities  ga%'e 
rise  to  the  greatest  alarm  among  those  who 
had  friends  upon  the  Continent.  Still,  no  one 
waa  prepared  for  that  gross  violation  of  all  the 
usual  courtesies  between  civilized  nations,  of  all 
the  charities  of  human  life,  which  astounded 
the  European  world,  when  Buonaparte  detained 
the  harmless  traveller,  the  peaceable  merchant, 
and  doomed  them  to  drag  out  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  in  weary,  unprofitable  imprison* 
ment  at  Verdun,  or  in  the  fortress  of  La  Bitche, 

At  first,  no  one  could  believe  that  this 
would  last ;  they  all  looked  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  their  captivity.  Kllen  received  let- 
ters from  her  husband,  who  was  among  the 
detenus  at  Verdun,  which  filled  her  with  pity 
and  alarm.  His  jealousy,  which  could  not 
c5 
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be  completely  lulled  when  his  virtuous  and  mo- 
dest wife  was  constantly  under  his  own  eye^  now 
raged  like  a  devouring  flame.  He  ihreatened 
to  commit  st^me  crime  which  could  onlv  bi; 
atoned  by  his  life,  rather  than  endure  the 
living  death  which  consumed  him.  He  brav- 
ed the  authorities  —  he  would  not  accept  hi« 
parole  — he  would  not  preclude  himself  from 
attempting  every  means  in  his  power  to  again 
see  the  wife  whom  he  adored.  His  letters 
were  written  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
distraction.  In  vain  Ellen  described  to  him 
her  quiet  mode  of  existence,  entreated  him 
to  wait  with  patience  till  he  could  return  in 
health  and  safety  to  his  family,  and  promised 
faithfully  to  continue  in  the  sechision  which  he 
had  prescrilied.  She  communicatetl  to  him  her 
intention  of  taking  a  cottage  near  her  father 
and  sisters,  where  the  children  might  have 
the  benefit  of  country  air,  and  where  she 
might  be  in  some  measure  under  the  protec- 
tion of  her  father,  without  joining  in  the 
society  of  the  town. 

The  other  partners  in  Mr.  Cresford's  hoiwr 
were  now    obligtxl    to   transact   th^   bu»iiies». 
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All  that  could  be  done  was  to  await  the  events 
which  time  might  bring  forth,  and  meanwhile 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  transmitting  to 
him  funds  which  might  enable  him  to  exist 
in  such  comfort  as  might  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Ellen  never  deviated  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  she  had  marked  out  for  herself. 
She  felt  perfectly  confident  that  her  husband 
would  soon  return,  and  she  so  dreaded  what 
might  be  his  anger  if  he  heard  of  her  having 
joined  in  any,  the  most  innocent  amusement, 
that  she  never  left  her  home  except  to  visit  her 
father,  and  she  never  received  any  one  except 
her  own  immediate  relations.  She  shrank 
from  the  appearance,  or  the  suspicion  of  the 
slightest  impropriety,  with  as  much  sensitive 
horror  as  many  would  from  any  actual  breach 
of  decorum. 

The  even  tenor  of  Ellen's  monotonous  life 
was  one  day  most  agreeably  broken  in  upon 
by  the  entrance  of  Caroline,  who,  with  a  face 
of  joyous  mystery,  made  her  appearance  at  her 
sister's  cottage  immediately  after  breakfast. 

*'  I  have  such  news  for  you,  Ellen.     You 


^ 


have  been  right  all  along,  and  Mr.  AUeniiim 
has  proposed.  He  came  ta  dinner  je&terdiT, 
and  told  papa  that  his  imcle^s  &iend,  Lod 
Coverdale,  had  presented  him  to  the  U\m^ 
of  Longbury,  and  that  he  might  now  look 
forward  to  possessing  a  competency,  and  thit 
he  had  long  been  attached  to  me ;  and  then  hi 
says  that  the  house  h  a  yery  nice  one,  and  tbil 
he  ifl  to  remove  to  it  from  hi^  curacy  in  aboui 
fix  months* 

*'  But  you  do  not  teU  me  what  answer  jm 
have  given  him,'"  replied  Ellen,  smiling- 

**  Oh,  Ellen,  do  not  laugh  at  me ;  it  wouU 
be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  I  am  not  vefr* 
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liaving  married  so  early  that  your  feelifigs  }md 
never  been  taoipered  with,  as  niine  have  beeiL" 
P        Ellen   was    surprised    at    the  warmth    with 
which   Caroline    spoke,    and    thought   in   her 
heart  that  she  had  never  felt  all  this  fcKf  Mr. 

ICresford.  Caroline  resumed, 
'*  I  wonder  how  a  being  so  good,  so  superior, 
so  excellent  as  Mr.  Allenham,  can  have  e%er 
found  any  thing  to  please  him,  in  such  a  poor 
weak  frivolous  creature  as  I  am  !  I  do  feel 
so  grateful  to  liim  !  And  I  am  sure  if  the 
devotion  of  my  life  can  render  me  worthy 
of  him,  I  may  deserve  him  in  that  mjuiner, 
though  I  can  in  no  other."^ 

Ellen  was  astonished  at  this  burst  of  feeling 
in  her  sister.  She  had  seen  her,  as  she  b^ 
lieved,  in  love  before,  that  is  to  say,  she  hod 
seen  her  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tions of  men ;  she  had  seen  her  ardently  de- 
ffririg  to  get  away  from  her  home,  and  she  had 
«een  her  unhappy  when  a  flirtation  ended  in 
nothing ;  but  she  had  never  before  seen  her 
love,  with  all  the  devotion  of  which  an  aiTee- 
tionate  heart  is  capable.     A  real  true  attach* 
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ment  exalts  and  refine  the  minci,  and  \U* 
AUenham  was  a  person  with  whom  no  oot 
could  associate  without  becoming  better. 

The  meekness  and  forbearance  with  which 
Caroline  bore  the  eternal  worry  of  her  fatber* 
temper,  the  asperity  of  which  had  increiatJ 
with  years,  first  attracted  him  ;  he  admired  bcr 
beauty,  (for  a  woman  of  seven-and-twenty,  pro- 
vided she  enjoys  good  health,  is  as  pretty  » 
ever  she  was,)  and  her  evident  pleasure  ifl 
his  preference,  which,  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  modesty,  proves  an  almost  irresistible 
charm  to  most  men,  combined  to  fix  his  affect 
tions.     Her  kind  manner  to  all  inferiors,  and 
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line's  failing  to  make  a  good  establishment; 
a  disappointment  which  he  had  been  at  no 
pains  to  conceal,  and  which  did  not  contribute 
to  make  her  owd,  fall  more  lightly  upon  the 
poor  girl. 

**  I  suppose  you  must  marry  Mr.  Allenham, 
Caroline  l  but  what  is  to  become  uf  me  P'"  he 
one  day  said,  in  a  desponding  tone.  *'  How 
can  a  man  see  to  all  the  details  of  a  household, 
and  the  boys,  and  every  thing  ?"^ 

*'  Why,  papa,  you  always  feaid  I  was  but 
a  bad  houseket^per,"  replied  Caroline,  who,  in 
her  new4>om  happiness,  and  brightened  pro- 
spects, bad  found  a  certain  degree  of  courage, 
and  sometimes  ventured  to  reply  half  play- 
fully to  her  father's  lamentations^ — "  You  will 
do  ail  the  better  without  me,  I  dare  say.*' 

**  No,  no  !  I  shan't  I  You  have  been  a  good 
girl,  Caroline  ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  at 
all  well  without  you.  You  will  all  marr}',  and 
I  shall  be  left  alone  in  my  old  age." 

"  Why,  papa,"^  interrupted  Matilda,  **  I 
have  heard  you  regret  a  hundred  times  that 
Caroline  did  not  marry  ;  and  say  that  it  preyed 
upon  your  mind  to  think  that  we  were  unpro* 
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V  sisters.  The  fact  was,  that  Matilda  had  a 
high  spirit.  She  meant  no  harm;  »he  did 
not  mind  a  sharp  word  ;  and  she  gradually 
obtained  a  sort  of  mastery  over  her  father. 

P  The  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  till  Mr^ 
AUenham  was  settled  at  Longhury^  but  all 
things  proceeded  placidly  and  cheerfully  with 
the  Wareham  family,  except  that  the  letters 
which  Ellen  received  from  Mr.  Cresford  were 
more  and  more  distressing.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  a  state  of  dreadfully  low  spirits.  He 
complained    of    mental    and    bodily   miieries. 

K  Still  she  was  little  prepared  for  the  ihock 
which  awaited  her,  when  one  morning  she 
read  in  the  papers  an  official  return  fn^m  the 
deput  at  Verdun,  and  among  the  deaths  »lie 
saw  the  name  of  Charles  Cretsford,  Esq. ! 


CHAPTER  IV 

And  Mick  tlie  adovriag  fancy  gv 
To  a  young,  waim,  and  dauntkn 
And  •!  a  Unrer  haik  the  dawn 

Of  a  fint  imUo,  lo  welcomed  h 
The  ipukW  of  the  fini  twoid  diai 

For  Tengeince  and  lor  libertj. 

Buwai  en  Roma  t  Roma  o  ftng 

Y  en  Roma  misma  a  Roma  no 
Cadarer  son  las  qoe  oelenld  mi 

Y  tnmba  de  id  propio  el  Avent 

So) 


Thb  shriek  which  Ellen  invc 
ed  brought  her  maid  to  her  a 
father  and  sister  were  sent  for,  a 
to  support  and  to  console  her. 
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dutifully  attached  to  him,  and  she  motimed  for 
him  with  sincerity  and  truth*  She  expected  to 
receive  some  parting  word,  some  la?.!  injunc- 
tions, from  one  who  bad  been  so  fervently  de- 
voted to  her.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
reached  her.  She  had  no  friends  among  the 
detenus  to  whom  she  could  write,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  rest  contented  with  no  farther  details 
of  the  melancholy  event,  than  the  report  of 
Colonel  Ever  sham,  who  had  been  one  of  those 
who  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  and  who 
had  soon  afterwards  effected  his  own  return  to 
England.  He  told  her  that  Cresford  had  made 
various  and  desperate  attempts  to  escape,  which 
had  all  failed,  and  that  his  friends  attributed 
his  illness  to  mental  agitation,  as  he  did  not 
seem  to  labour  under  any  particular  or  positive 
complaint. 

She  heard  with  some  satisfaction^  that  his 
remains  had  been  decently  deposited  in  the 
Protestant  burying-ground  without  the  town, 
and  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
respectable  of  his  fellow  prisoners  had  attended 
his  funeral. 

She  grieved  sincerely  for  his  untimely  fate, 
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widowhood  she  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allenhani,  and  it  was   a  cordial  to  her  heart 
to   s€e   poor   Caroline,  who   had   always  been 
frightened  and  subdued  at   home,  the  joyous 
creature  she  now  was.     Her  adoration  of  her 
husband  knew  no  bounds :    she   thought   him 
the   bestj  the   cleverest,  the  wisest   of  human 
beings.     Her  loving  heart  had  at  length  found 
its  proper  resting-place,  and  her  humble  service 
and  devotion  would  have  made  any  man,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Allenhani,  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
tyrant.     But  he  was    so  gentle,  and  so  kind, 
he  smiled  so  gratefully  at  the  little  attentions 
which  she  incessantly  paid  him,  he  so  habitually 
preserved  towards  her  the  sort  of  polished  de* 
ference  with  which  a  man  should  always  treat 
a  woman,  (in  manner,  at  least,  though  he  need 
not  the  more  yield  to  her  in  deeds  and  actions,) 
that  Ellen  began  to  think  it  was  possible  for 
matrimony  to  be  a  much  happier  state  than  she 
had  found  it. 
f       It  wa»  not  long  after  her  arrival  at  Long- 
bury,  that  she  was  one  day  walking  with  her 
iister  and  her  children  in  a  retired  green  lane, 
which  was  nearly  bowered  over  by  the  trees  on 
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her  children,  without  att< 
path,  when  a  bough  knocl 
as  he  was  about  to  pass, 
ascertain  whether  the  face 
the  form. he  admired.  Th< 
pick  it  up,  and  advanced  fee 
horse.  EUen  turned  rounc 
her  child.  The  stranger  lea 
to  receive  the  hat,  saying 
"  Thank  you,  my  fine  feUov 
boy." 

EUen  looked  up  with  a  p] 
commendation  of  her  darlin^ 
stranger  thought  he  had  nev 
so  beautiful  a  vision  as  tl 
widow  with  her  close  cap,  hei 
her  straight-marked  eyebrov 
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V  He  bowed  with   pffolbund  respect, 
his  horse,  and  rode  on. 

He  longed  to  look  bttck,  bat  there  wm 
something  so  serendr  pure  and  holj  in  the 
expression  of  her  countcsaiice,  that  he  feit 
it  would  be  almost  ncril^e  to  betraj  erea 
cximmon  admiratioD. 

H  Caroline,  whose  career  as  a  oountrT-town 
beauty  had  made  her  somewhat  alive  to  the 
glances  of  passers-bv,  cotdd  not  help  saying  to 
Ellen,  **  That  gentleman  seemed  quite  struck 
when  you  turned  round  :  I  saw  him  gi%*e  a  start 
of  surprise,  and  the  colour  came  into  his  £ace.'^ 

I  "  Oh,  Caroline,  how  can  you  talk  in  that 
manner?     There  is  something   horrid  in  the 

H  notion  of  a  widow  exciting  any  feeUng  but  pity."" 
Ellen's  delicacy  shrank  from  such  an  idea*  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  in  silence- 

The  stranger  was  a  visiter  at  Lord  Cover- 
dale's,  and  at  dinner  he  mentioned  having  seen 
this  lovely  widow  in  the  green  lane,  "  Oh,  it 
must   have    been    Mrs.  Cresford,^   said    Ladv 

■  Coverdale :  "  she  is  our  clergjman's  sister-in^ 
Uw,  and  they  say  she  is  very  handsome      I 
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tracted  by  her  manners.  Though  her  counte- 
nance still  retained  its  habitually  pensive  ex- 
pression^  a  smile  would  now  occasionally  light 
up  her  features,  and  he  must  have  been  a  cold 
critic  who  could  perceive  any  fault  in  the  per- 
fection of  her  loveliness. 

One  day  when  they  arrived  at  Coverdale 
Park,  Ellen  found  herself  greeted  with  a  bow  of 
profound  respect,  and  a  smile  of  recognition, 
by  a  tall*  distinguished-looking  man,  of  whom 
she  had  not  the  slightest  ret^ollection.  She 
acknowledged  his  salutation  in  the  polite,  half- 
doubting  manner  which  is  usual  on  such  an 
occasion.  Lady  Coverdale  immeiliately  intro- 
duced him  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  added,  that 
he  had  returned  from  a  solitary  ride  last  year, 
quite  enchanted  with  her  noble  boy,  who  had 
so  fearlessly  brought  him  his  hat,  under  the 
very  feet  of  his  horse. 

Ellen  remembered  the  circumstance,  and  the 
name  of  Hamilton  fell  on  her  ear  as  being  con- 
nected with  a  romantic  history,  not  common  in 
these  unchivalrous  days. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  when  scarcely  twenty,  had 
taken  his  only  sister  to  Naples  for  the  recovery 


of  her  health.  After  having  watched  her  gra- 
dual decline  with  tender  and  almost  feminine 
attention,  he  had  committed  to  the  grave  the 
remains  of  his  only  near  relation,  and  found 
himself,  without  any  tie,  alone  in  a  foreign 
land,  at  the  moment  when  Buonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Italy  had  awakened  the  love  of  liberty, 
which,  though  slumbering,  was  not  totally  ex- 
tinguished  in  the  souls  of  a  few  of  her  soiu. 
With  the  true  English  spirit,  which  considers 
as  brethren  those  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
freedaui,  he  felt  warmly  for  that  lovely  land — 

Itilia  a  cui  feo  la  fiorte 
Dono  tnfeLice  di  belta  * 

On  several  occasions  he  fought  as  a  volunteer 
among  the  Italians,  whom,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  he  venerated  as  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Komana,  passing  over  in  his  ima- 
gination the  many  centuries  during  which  the 
national  character  had  been  degraded  by  sub- 
mission to  foreign  powers.  He  forgot  that 
the  natives  of  the  soil  had  for  ages  past  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  mastered  and  controul- 
ed  by  hireling  troops  of  strangers,  and  hoped 
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that  if  once   restored    to   independc 
would  risje  regenerate  from  their  ashes. 

He  had  formed  an  ardent  fneiMbhip  with  a 
young  Italian,  Count  Adolfo  MeUminni,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  small  squadron  of  trcxppa. 
He  acted  as  a  sort  of  aide<<le-camp  to  his  frieiid, 
and  fought  by  his  side  with  all  the  generous 
impetuosity  of  his  character.  The  star  of  Buo- 
naparte, however^  waa  in  the  a«cetidant :  nei- 
ther Melandrini^g  nor  young  Hamilton'^i  hero- 
ism could  do  more  than  rouse  the  spirit  of 
tho^e  immediately  around  them. 

Many  of  the  stale*  had  been  compelled  to 
purchase  an  armistice  by  the  eacrifice  of  their 
treasures  of  art,  Melandrini^s  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  His  national  pride  was 
touched  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  in  a  *kir- 
niish  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards  between 
his  squadron  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French,  in  which  his  dispirited  men  were  on 
the  point  of  yielding,  he  dashed  with  headlong 
desperation  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy^'i 
troops. 

Hamilton,  who  loved  his  friend  with   pas- 
d2 
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sionate  devotion,  and  regarded  him  as  the  one 
being  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time 
>,till  surTi%ed,  watched  over  his  safety  with 
ahiiost  religions  veneration* 

They  both  performed  prodigies  of  valour; 
but  at  length  Melandriiii  sank  covered  with 
wounds,  and  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
Haniiltim  stood  over  the  body  of  his  friend, 
defending  it  \vith  the  energy  of  despair,  and 
firmly  resolved  that  while  he  retained  Iife» 
it  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
fije.  The  troops  in  the  mean  time  rallied, 
and,  returning  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the 
enemy.  Hamilton  was  found  still  protecting 
the  almost  lifeless  form  of  the  Italian  chief, 
which  he  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  but  bore 
in  his  own  arms  back  to  the  entrenchments. 
His  efforts  to  save  his  friend  were,  boiiLiUlB 
unavailing:  Melandrini  had  found  the  deifh 
he  sought,  and  only  survived  long  enough  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  Hamilton,  whose  gal- 
lant feat  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  reached 
the  ears  of  many  who  were  not  persoually  w> 
quainted  with  him. 

The  surrender  of  Mantua  put  an  end  to  all 
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idea  of  furtlier  resistance.  Italy  aDowed  her- 
self quietly  to  l>e  plundered  of  all  her  roo»t 
precious  and  holy  ornaments,  even  including 
the  famous  image  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  and 
Hamilton  in  disgust  abandoning  the  wretched 
land,  returned  to  his  own  free  and  happy 
country.  His  paternal  estates  were  consider* 
able,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  in  pri- 
vate to  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  depen- 
dant upon  him,  and  in  public  to  the  preser- 
vation of  that  Iil>erty  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  that  ennobles  man.  He  dis^ 
tinguished  himself  in  Parliament,  at  first,  per- 
haps, by  too  great  vehemence,  on  the  liberal 
side ;  but  his  owti  clear  head  and  maturer 
judgment  soon  tempered  what  might  have  been 
extravagant  ia  his  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  age 
of  nine-and-twenty  he  was  as  practically  useful 
a  member  of  society,  as  he  had  originally  been 
a  romantic  advocate  of  liberty. 

Ellen,  who  long  ago  had  accidentally  heard 
the  history  of  his  achievements,  looked  on  him 
with  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  as  the  hero 
who,  to  her  girlish  imagination,  had  realized  the 
stories  of  Paladins  of  old.     It  was  with  plea- 
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sure,  therefore,  that  she  found  herself  seatetl 
by  him  at  dinner. 

His  appearance  and  his  address  did  not  dis- 
app)int  her.  His  flashing  eye  seemed  formed 
"  to  threaten  and  command  ;*"  his  athletic  form 
might  well,  single-handed,  have  kept  at  bay 
a  hofit  of  common  men  !  while  she  could  imir 
gine  that  from  those  expressive  lip«  might 
flow  streams  of  eloquence  to  sway  the  listen- 
ing senate.  Still  he  was  peculiarly  simple  and 
straight-forward  :  with  all  his  fame  about  him 
he  had  a  frank  manner^  as  though  what  we5 
said  by  him,  carried  with  it  no  more  weight 
than  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  the  most  undis- 
tinguished individual  in  the  room.  Yet  every 
thing  he  said  was  well  *aid ;  all  showed  re- 
flection, reading,  sound  judgment,  and  refined 
taste.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  so  superior  to 
any  one  with  whom  Ellen  had  ever  yet  been 
thrown,  that  he  appeared  to  her  a  being  of 
another  order. 

The  enthusiasm  which  we  have  described  a* 
being  a  leading  feature  of  his  character,  al- 
though   tempered    by   judgment    in     political 
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matters,  was  still  all  there;  and  the  intpres- 
aion  produced  by  the  6rst  sight  of  EUeii  is 
her  weeds,  was  not  w^dtened  by  further  ac- 
qiiaintance.  The  lightning  of  her  smOe, 
when  usurping  the  place  of  her  usually  pen* 
aire  expression,  reminded  him  of  the  days  of 
youthful  romance,  when  he  and  his  friend 
Melandnni  used  to  study  Petrarch  together, 
and  reading  of  the  **  lampeggiar  del  angelieo 
riso,^  would  picture  to  themselves  what  must 
have  been  that  Laura,  who  could  render  the 
poet, 

Si  da  fe  ttesao  dlrisa 
£  fitio  lingokf  d^  Taltn  geate. 


He  now  thought,  if  she  had  resembled  Ellen, 
there  was  nothing  to  marvel  at  in  the  poet*s 
long  and  hopeless  devotion. 

During  ihe  two  years  which  she  had  parsed 
in  retirement,  she  had  read  a  great  deal ;  and 
the  education  which  she  had  thus  given  herself, 
had  tended  more  to  cultivate  her  mind  than 
all  the  accomplishments  with  which  governesses 
cram  the  common  run  of  young  ladies.  The 
more  he  saw  of  her,  the  more  he  became  con- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WhAt  voice  is  Ihis,  ih&a  evening  gik, 
That  mingles  with  thy  rising  wail* 
And  as  it  passes  sadly  leeros 
The  faint  rcturEi  of  ycmthful  dreams. 

JoAHHjS    BAtt-UMm 


tMR.  Hamilton's  manner  became  more  and 
are  marked,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
bis  second  visit  to  L*ird  CoverdaleX  he  one 
day  took  courage  and  spoke  his  sentimenU  to 
Ellen. 

She  received  his  avowal  with  all  the  con- 
fusion of  a  gill  who,  for  the  first  time,  bears 
expressions  of  love  addressed  to  her.  It  was 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  passion 
herself*  She  could  not  deny  her  preference, 
and  he  was  made  happy  by  hearing  from  her 
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vinced  that  the  qualities  of  her  head  and  heart 
fully  corresponded  with  the  loveliness  of  her 
person. 

Lord  aud  Lady  Coverdale  fouod  their  most 
agreeable  friend,  Mr,  Hamilton,  vastly  more 
willing  to  prolong  his  visit  than  usual*  He 
seemed  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of 
Mn  Allenham's  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  poor-laws,  and  he  frequently  walked  to 
the  Parsonage,  to  discuss  the  subject 
him* 

The  eagerness  with  which  Mr,  Hamilton 
accepted  their  invitation  to  repeat  his  visit, 
made  them  begin  to  suspect  that  the  youth* 
ful  widow  had  more  to  say  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Parsonage,  tlian  Mr.  AUenham  and  the 
poor-laws.  Still,  though  be  evidently  admired 
Mrs,  Cresford,  there  was  nothing  which  could 

justify  any  reports.  He  was  so  afraid  of 
alarming  her  by  any  indiscreet  avowal  of  his 

preference,  that    he  continued  merely  to  seek 

tfie  society  of  the  family  in  general. 
Caroline,    however,    who   was    not   so    very 

delicate  upon  such  subjects  as  her  sista-»  could 

refrain  no  longer. 
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*'  Well,  Ellen  !  I  suppose  now  you  have 
been  seven  months  out  of  jour  weeds,  I  may 
¥enture  to  say  that  Mr,  Hamilton  admires 
you  ?  and  it  is  my  belief,  though  I  am  not 
apt  to  place  much  reliance  on  men  in  general, 
it  is  my  belief,  he  intends  to  propose  to  you.** 

**  Oh  no,  Caroline  i  he  has  never  said  any 
thing  like  it/'  But  Ellen's  heart  beat  quicker, 
and  the  colour  mounted  in  her  cheeks. 

"Yes,  yes!  you  think  so  too!  You  are 
blushing  ten  times  more  than  when  poor  Mr. 
Cresford  proposed."^  (Caroline  always  disliked 
Mr.  Cresford,  for  she  was  exceedingly  afraid  of 
him  I) 

**  Hush,  Caroline  !  Do  not  speak  so  of  my 
poor  husband  I  He  was  very  fond  of  me ; 
and  nothing  in  the  world  should  ever  induce 
me  to  do  any  thing  that  was  the  least  disre^ 
spectful  towards  his  memory," 

**  Well,  but  you  are  not  bound  to  remain 
a  widow  from  the  age  of  three-and- twenty,  for 
evermore !"" 

**  I  am  not  out  of  mourning  yet,  Caroline.'" 

No  more  passed  ;  but  this  conversation  made 
Ellen  appear  more  conscious,  and  less  at  her 
D  5 
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ease  in  Sir.  Hamilton's  presence*  than  she  had 
preTiously  doQe.  From  this  sign  be  gsibered 
hope. 

The  remarks  of  friends,  the  qtllzstllg  of  ac- 
quaintances, i!ie  reports  of  the  world,  grenly 
accelerate  matters  when  thet^  already  emis 
a  r^  preference,  though  they  often  completel? 
nip  a  slight  one  in  its  bud-  There  is  a  parti- 
cular moment  at  which  they  fan  the  flame,  aEul 
a  previous  one  at  which  they  Uow  it  ouU 
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Wimt  voice  b  thk,  thou  eTcmug  g;ak. 
That  mingles  with  tlij  rising  vml. 
And  a»  it  passes  sadl j  seems 
Tb€  faint  reton)  of  yonthJiil  dreams, 

JOJIKKA    BaIIUI« 


Mr,  Hamilton's  manner  became  more  and 
more  marked ,  and  before  the  expiration  of 
his  second  visit  to  Lord  Coverd  ale's,  he  one 
day  took  courage  and  spoke  his  sentiments  to 
Ellen. 

She  received  his  avowal  with  all  the  con- 
fusion of  a  gill  who,  for  the  first  time,  hears 
expressions  of  love  addressed  to  her.  It  was 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  passion 
herself.  She  could  not  deny  her  preference, 
and  he  was  made  happy  by  hearing  from  her 
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o«B  E|M  that  she  esteemed  him,  thtft  ibe  be- 


Bati 


^  oould  be  happj  as  his  wife, 
e  persisted  in  a  resoIutiDn  to  «e  hisi 
•a  BOR  tiD  the  two  jemrs  of  her  wid€»«rliooil 
had  expired,  sod  till  then  not  eren  to  corre- 
vith  Mm.  He  thought  her  delicacy 
Ofcntnined  —  be  thought  ber  almost 
i^bitt  m  BU  does  not  loTe  or  ralue 
the  less  for  erring  on  the  side  of 
CBpeesallj  when  he  is  coii6deDt  hr 
his  mMfiwided  pottesion  of  her  he&rt ;  and  the 
yking  eres,  the  tiemMing  hand»  the  fal- 
leiiiig  voice,  all  assured  htm  that  such  wss 
thecase^ 

She  made  him  promise  to  confide  to  no 
their  engagement-,  and  he  tore  himself  away, 
to  get  through  the  four  months  which  inter- 
ven^j  as  best  be  might.  He  almost  repented 
having  spoken  to  her  at  all,  and  at  momeots 
doubted  whether  the  ddightful  certainty  of 
being  loved,  quite  compensated  for  the  kMS 
of  her  society. 

She,  on  her  part,  half  repented  of  her  de- 
cision in  banishing  him,  and  quite  repented 
of  her  prohibition  to  correspond.     Her  affec- 
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tion  for  him  increased  rapidly  in  absence. 
This  is  frequently  the  ease  with  women. 
When  in  the  presence  of  the  person  they  love, 
reserve  and  modesty  prevent  their  freely  giving 
way  to  what  they  feel,  but  in  absence  they 
dwell  without  fear  on  every  word  and  look,  and 
the  imagination  supplies  food  to  the  feelings. 

Ellen  consulted  with  herself  whether  she 
should  impart  what  had  occurred,  to  her  sister, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  she  thought  it  best  to 
do  so.  It  seemed  unkind  to  conceal  such  an 
important  circumstance  from  one  who  took  so 
tender  an  interest  in  all  that  concerned  her, 
and,  moreover,  she  should  have  some  one  to 
whom  alie  could  expatiate  upon  the  perfections 
of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Caroline  was  half  angry  at  not  having  been 
at  once  let  into  the  secret,  but  she  was  so 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  her  sister's  enjuying 
such  happiness  as  she  now  knew,  that  she  soon 
got  over  her  little  vexation. 

As  Ellen  expected,  she  proved  an  invaluable 
confidante  in  one  respect ;  slie  listened  with 
delight  to  any  tale  of  love;  but  in  another 
respect  she  rendered  the  task  she  bad  imposc^d 
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Captaie  Warehara,  who  was  an  affectionate 
father,  although  an  irritable  maiij  rejoiced  in 
the  bright  prospects  of  his  daughter,  and  he 
was  much  gratified  by  the  connexion.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  situation  in  life  was  such  as  to 
render  his  alliance  eligible  to  any  one,  in  how- 
ever higb  a  station  ;  and  to  a  man  who  had 
been  reduced  by  poverty  below  his  original 
position  in  the  scale  of  society,  it  was  pecu- 
liarly satisfactory* 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Long- 
bury,  and  after  the  delays  necessary  for  set- 
tlements, &c.  the  day  was  fixed.  Mr,  Allen- 
ham  performed  the  ceremony*  Her  father 
gave  her  away.  There  was  no  yomp ;  Ellen 
wished  to  have  the  whole  quiet  and  unos- 
tentatious. Deeply  as  »he  was  attached  to 
Mr*  Hamilton  —  confident  as  she  was  in  his 
love  for  her,  mucli  as  her  reason,  as  well 
as  her  heart,  approved  of  the  step  she  was 
about  to  take,  a  vague  dread  came  over  her 
as  the  day  approached.  Sounds  as  of  other 
days  were  ringing  in  her  ears.  At  times  she 
almost  fancied  she  heard   the  cathedral    bells 
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of  her  native  place,  the  chime  of  the  Mmftn 
clock  striking  the  quarters. 

Who  has  not,  without  any  eoncatenadtt 
of  ideas  which  he  can  trac^,  wheo  dropi^ 
ftsleep  perhapSj  or  when  plunged  in  a  ir&m 
reveries  felt  as  it  were  the  vibration  ofw^ 
known  sounds,  and  with  effort  roused  himJI 
to  the  recollection  that  he  was  far  away  fro* 
the  home  which  was  thus  brought  to  hij  mind^ 

On  the  eventful  morning,  the  full  deep  sirill 
of  the  cathedral  bells,  which  rang  out  « 
sonorously  on  the  morning  of  her  first  marriafii 
seemed  to  make  themselves  heard  through  tk 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  raloiir  forroed  j  ' 
For  softness  she,  &iid  sweet  attractive  grace  -, 
He  for  God  onljj  »be  for  God  io  him* 

MlLTOl*. 


f  Th  b  last  few  words  of  the  ceremony  were 
'  quickly  hurried  over,  Ellen  was  supported 
into  the  vestry,  where  she  quickly  recovered  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  a  bride's  fainting  wad 
not  an  event  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to 
excite  much  surprise. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  place  was  situated  in  a 
lovely  country  on  the  borders  of  Sussex  and 
Surrey.  Hanging  woods,  extensive  oak  copses 
mixed  with  birch j  sandy  lanes,  hedges  which 
are  enlivened  by  large  hollies  with  their 
glossy  leaves  and  their  red  berries  —  wild 
patches  of  heathy  studded  with  juniper  bushes 
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—fern  and  innumerable  wild  fiowera  m  I: 
sitaws  and  dingles — bank»  blue  with  viole 
and  dells  yellow  with  primroses,  are  the  cl 
racteristicB  of  that  most  enjoyable  psrt 
England* 

BeDianger^  which  was  the  name  of  his  pU 
was  in  the  Elizal>ethan  style.  A  spacious  b 
in  which  was  an  immense  fire-place,  sunnoi] 
ed  by  the  antlers  of  some  patriarchal  slag,  « 
municated  with  a  large  low  oak  dining-roQ 
and  through  some  smaller  apartments  tc 
drawing-room,  which  was  hung  with  tape^ 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  oak  cards 
the  crossings  of  the  beams  in  the  ceiUng  v 
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of  the  most  delightful  winter  apartments  ima- 
ginable* 

The  exterior  of  the  mansion  was  as  irregular 
as  the  most  ardent  lover  of  the  picturesque 
could  dei^ire.  It  was  built  of  grey-stone,  and 
composed  of  gable-ends  of  every  possible  angle* 
As  its  name  indicated,  it  was  built  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill,  which  Imd  originally  been  covered 
with  hanging  woods.  The  woods  had  been  par- 
tially cleared  away  near  the  house,  and  a  slop- 
ing lawn  led  down  to  the  small  but  romantic 
deer-park  in  the  valley. 

Ellen  thought  Belhaager  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  an  English  manorial  house,  and,  if  she  had 
not  been  too  much  in  love,  and  too  happy  in 
the  affections  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hainiliun, 
to  find  room  in  her  heart  for  emotions  that 
were  not  connected  with  liim,  she  would  have 
thought  the  possession  of  such  a  place  as  Bel- 
hanger  an  additionul  pleasure. 

The  poor  people,  too,  were  a  more  primaeval 
race  than  those  who  have  not  lived  in  that  part 
of  the  world  would  expect  to  find  at  so  short 
a   distance  from  the  metropolis.     The  bright 
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blue  smock-frocks  which  are  there  the  ccrmmon 
dress  of  the  men,  and  the  red  cloaks  wludi 
the  women  still  wear,  gave  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance to  the  peasant  congregation  as  their 
trooped  out  of  church,  and  wound  down  thi 
steep  road,  by  the  beech-crowned  knoll, 

Ellen  was  charmed  with  aU  she  saw,  hut 
perhaps  she  would  have  been  equ^y  chamicc 
had  her  home  been  less  perfect  in  itBelf,  &« 
she  had  that  within,  which  wouhl  have  ma& 
a  cottage  appear  to  her  a  palace—^  desert  i 
paradise. 

The  judicious  kindness  of  Mr.  HamiUon  ti 
her  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  now  a: 
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new  virtues,  each  succeeding  day.  She  wa« 
one  of  those  shrinking  and  sensitive  cre«liiTes 
who  cannot  put  forth  half  their  powers  of 
pleasing  except  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic 
life,  and  under  the  fostering  hand  of  kindness. 
Before  her  first  marriage  she  had  been  but  a 
child,  a  tioiid  frightened  child — while  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Cresford,  although  adored  by  him- 
self, he  had  been  so  fearful  of  her  appearing 
too  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  others,  that  she 
bad  acc[uired  the  habit  of  trying  to  glide 
through  life  unobserved,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
ebullitions  of  jealousy  on  his  part,  rather  than 
of  altetnpting  to  shine  as  an  agreeable  person. 
She  was  astonished  and  deUghted  when  she 
saw  her  husband's  expressive  eyes  follow  her  as 
she  spoke,  and  gleam  on  her  with  kindly  pride 
when  others  seemed  to  admire  her 

Life  was  to  her  a  new  state  of  existence: 
not  that  she  had  hitherto  been  an  unhappy 
person;  she  had  always  repeated  to  herself 
how  much  cause  she  had  for  gratitude :  but 
the  inward  dancing  of  the  heart  she  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  she  often  said  to  her 
husband,  "  Algernon,  you  make  me  too  happy. 
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This  cannot  last;  aomething  must  happen: 
I  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  blessed  above  the 
rest  of  womankind.^ 

He  would  reply  with  a  smile,  **  Do  you 
fancy,  Ellen,  you  are  the  only  woman  who» 
husband  loves  her  P"** 

**  No,  but  I  am  the  only  woman  in  the  woild 
who  am  loved  by  you.  Am  I  not  ?^^  she  added. 
with  a  playful  glance  of  entire  confidence  in  his 
devotion. 

When  Parliament  met,  they  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, and  she  then  moved  in  a  sphere  vastly  | 
more  elevated  than  that  to  which  she  had  been 
introduced  as  Mrs*  Cresford.  But  she  had  »  i 
much  native  grace  and  dignity,  that  she  did 
not  appear  to  be  transplantixl  into  a  new  soil, 
but  rather  to  be  now  restored  to  that  which 
was  natural  and  congenial  to  her,  j 

She  had  the  rapture  of  hearing  her  husbtf^H 
spoken   of   with   respect,    and    of  seeing   him 
treated  with  deference,  by  every  one.     By  hii     i 
own  party  he  was  looked   up  to  as  one  of  its      ■ 
most  influential  members,  more  from  the  weight 
of  his  personal  character  than  from  that  of  bit 
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property  and  situatioiij  although  they  also 
were  of  considerable  importance.  By  his  op- 
|Mjnents  he  was  considered  as  the  one  fair  man, 
whoj  though  decided  in  his  own  opinions,  was 
ready  to  render  justice  to  the  uprightness  of 
those  who  differed  from  him.  There  can  be 
no  condition  of  life  happier  than  that  of  Ellen 
at  tills  moment,  none  more  respectable  in  the 
scale  of  human  beings,  than  that  of  the  wife  of 
an  Englishman  of  unblemished  reputation,  who 
holds  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Senate  of 
that  nation  whose  laws  and  constitution  have 
been  the  admiration,  and  the  model,  of  nearly 
every  civilized  country  in  both  hemispheres. 

Ellen  again  became  a  mother,  and  the  birth 
of  a  little  girl,  if  }>ossiblc,  cemented  more 
strongly  the  bond  of  union  between  herself^ 
her  husband,  and  her  children. 

Nearly  two  years  had  now  ulapF^d  since  she 
had  become  the  happy  wife  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ; 
and  he  had  for  nearly  two  years  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  luvely  and  devoted  woman  for 
whom  his  affection  daily  increased,  as  her  va- 
luable qualities  continually  opened  upon  him. 
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She  was  adored  by  all  around.  The  poor 
showered  blessings  upon  her  name  whenever 
it  was  mentioned, — their  richer  neighbours  had 
nothing  but  acts  and  words  of  kindness  to 
record  of  her.  Her  eldest  brother  took  every 
opportunity  that  his  avocations  allowed  him,  to 
run  down  to  Belhanger.  Her  father,  when 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  seemed  to  lose  his  cap- 
tiousness;  for  there  is  a  magic  in  very  higk 
breeding  which  renders  any  ebullition  of  temper 
almost  impracticable.  IMatilda,  who  was  be- 
come a  fine  showy  girl,  often  passed  fiome  liuut 
with  her  sister  Ellen,  and  had  profited  much 
by  her  example  and  advice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allcnham  were  at  this  moment 
in  the  house;  Lord  and  Lady  Coverdale,  aiKl 
their  daughter,  had  just  arrived,  aod  some 
other  persons,  political  friends  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's. 

Lady  Coverdale  had  been  telling  EUeti  she 
thought  her  the  most  fortunate  woman  in  the 
world ;  she  had  been  speaking  of  Mr,  Hamilton, 
whom  she  had  known  from  his  infancy,  b 
terms  which  even  Ellen  thought  worthy  of 
the  theme,  and  had  been  saying  how  happy 
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she  should  esteem  herself  if  she  could  ever 
see  her  daughter  blessed  with  such  a  husbatul, 
and  possessed  of  such  a  home;  Algernon's 
friends  had  been  gaily  complimenting  him 
upon  his  good  taste,  and  his  good  fortune,  and 
declaring  they  had  sufficient  discrimination  to 
appreciate  such  a  woman,  if  they  could  only 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  one  at 
all  resembling  Mrs*  Hamilton,  when,  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  Ellen  received  a  letter  from 
her  brother,  enclosing  one  directed  to  her  as 
Mrs.  Cresford,  and  addressed  to  the  house  in 
London  which  she  had  formerly  inhabited. 

The  post-mark  was  foreign,  and  there 
was  something  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
by  that  name,  which  struck  her  as  being  so 
strange,  that  she  did  not  open  it ;  but,  fold- 
ing it  again  in  her  brother's  envelope,  she 
waited  till  sbe  could  retire  to  peruse  its  con- 
tents. She  continued  to  perform  her  part  of 
hostess  at  the  breakfast- table,  and  told  herself 
it  must  be  a  begging-letter, — from  some  one, 
perhaps,  who  had  known  Mr.  Cresford  at 
Verdun. 

Still  the  letter  haunted  her,  and  she  could 
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wcateAf  ^nile  ai  the  gay  jests   vfaicfa  passed 
mmd    the    fareakfast^table,    or   listen  to  the 
sad  gooip  eoQtttDed  in  the  carrespocid- 
of  the   other    members   of   the   soctetj. 
The  ootsicle  was  so  coTered  with  post-coarks, 
md  rarious  directioos,  that  she  had   Dot  le- 
oarked  in  what  sort  of  hand  the  name  was 
written ;  and  she  quietlj   took    it  out  of  the 
cnvdope,  jost  to  see  if  it  did  look  like  a  beg< 
ing  letter.      Her  former   name   always  oade 
her  shudder,  she  could  not  tell  why  ;  and  she 
had  often  reproached  herself  for  the   feeUii^ 
as  an  unkind  and  ungrateful  one  towards  the 
nemory  of  him   who  was  gone.     It  was  that 
strange  instinct  which  had  made  her  ao  quicUy 
put  this  letter  aside,  and  it  was  with  an  nnae- 
countable   trepidation  that  she  again  drew  it 
forth  to  examine  the  hand-writing.     She  looked 
and  looked  again,  till  her  eyea  swam.     It  vai 
▼cry  like  the  writing  which  was  only  too  faoii- 
liar  to  her.     It  was,— it  must  be  his  wiitiog,— 
she  could  not  be  mistaken ;  only  it  was  impos- 
sible^ — quite  impossible.     Yet  it  might  contata 
his  last  behests,  which  had,  from  some  causes 
never  been  delivered   before.     She  could   not 
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open  it-  She  hastily  concealed  it,  and  turning 
deadly  pale,  she  sat,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
passed  around  her,  till  the  last  person  had  been 
helped  to  his  last  cup  of  tea. 

She  longed  to  know  the  contents,  but  there 
came  a  dckne&s  over  her  heart,  which  made 
her  postpone  the  dreaded  moment.  At  length 
the  company  rose  one  by  one,  and  straggled 
towards  the  windows.  She  summoned  all 
her  might  and  walked  steadily  to  the  door 
— she  sought  her  own  boudoir,  and  seating 
herself  upon  the  sofa,  she  again  unfolded 
the  envelope,— she  again  gazed  on  the  out- 
side  —  she  had  not  yet  courage  to  break  the 
seal* 

There  was  something  dreadful  in  thus  re- 
ceiving the  dying  injunctions  of  one  husband, 
one  who  had  loved  her,  too,  so  passionately, — 
in  reading  the  ebullitions  of  his  vehement  affec- 
tion,  when  she  was  the  adoring  wife  of  another 
She  felt  as  though  he  were  about  to  speak  to 
her  from  the  grave. 

She  looked  at  the  post-marks.  There  were 
upon  it,  in  various  coloured  inks,  Gratz,  Vi- 
etma^  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Hamburgh.  No 
£  S 
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How  strmng^ !     WonJcr, 
tH  otli^'  feeiing^— ^  too 
mmm-  mdeed  tils  otb  tuoil 
dite^  Gratt,  June  1806.— Win 
ir     Sbe  looked  at   the  end— f 
ivij   cyvn   oaine ! — it   wm  ad 
!     It  b^vi.  ^  Mj  bekiral«ii 
le  CQCtU  tvad  ao  ntif 
<hni|ipd  froiQ   D^    hand,   and  si 
«i^lfl0r. 

^m  ^m  tta^  when  Mr.  Haonltai 

b^  her  fdemem  ax  iKneaJkfa^t,  sougl 

ha-  li  II  iikh      He  wmaed  her  &m  tl 

her  maid*  300a  iiacc«^ 
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desperate   energy,   as   if  she   tbotigfaf  thoM  lo 
rivet  the  tie  she  felt  was  severed. 

**  Ellen  I  dearest  Ellen  I  my  own  gentk 
Kllen,  are  yoti  raving  f  Yau  must  be  ill ! 
What  is  the  matter  ?  You  really  frigbfeD 
me !"''  he  added,  attempting  to  smile^ 

*^  Look  there,  Algernon  !  tbere  it  lies !  I 
have  only  read  the  first  line,  and  would  io 
Heaven  I  had  died  I  Ob  !  if  I  could  but  dir 
now^  with  my  head  oo  your  bosom,  ^^jroor 
arms  around  me,  —  my  eyes  fixed  oo  jmsf%  I 
Dearest,  dearest  Algernon  !  I  lore  you  better 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  whole  world  — 
better,  ten  thousand  times  betteri  than  ay- 
self  I  Words  cannot  express  the  thouMUidth 
part  of  the  agonizing  love  I  feel  for  you  !  and 
it  is  all  a  crime  !  Look  there  f — read  thai  T 
and  she  pressed  her  hands  against  her  cfjr^ 
balls,  as  if  to  exclude  light  and  cnnirioiiirtf 

This  burst  of  passion  was  so  unlike  his  re- 
tiring Ellen,  whose  affection^  though  evinced 
by  every  action  of  her  life,  implied  by  all  she 
said,  had  still  seemed  frightened  back  into  her 
heart,  if  in  any  moment  of  tenderness  tihe  was 
called   upon   to  couch  it  in  actual  language* 
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Son  ilusion  mis  dichas 
Son  realidad  mk  penas. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Algernon  and 
£lIeQ  could  fi^t  their  eyes  upon  the  paper: 
every  thing  swam  before  them.  They  read  in 
silence  the  following  letter^ — with  what  feelings 

^may  be  better  imagined,  than  described. 
My  keloved  wife,  my  own  Ellen, 
B  **  You  must  have  been  astonished  at 
not  hearing  from  me  the  result  of  the  despe- 
rate  attempt  to  escape  from  Verdun,  of  which 
I  informed  you.  It  succeeded  !  so  far,  at  least, 
as  getting  safe  out  of  that  horrible  dungeon, 
disguifved  as  one  of  the  mourners  at  my  own 
funeral,  according  to  the  plan  I  hinted  at  in 


nations  so  very 
custoni -houses  sc 
I  fancied  I  shoul 
tber  into  German 
to  Hamburgh. 

"  I  was,  howev 

as  a  spy.     My  ig 

supposed  to  be  a 

from  authority  to 

governor,  till  I  be 

a  person  of  gpeat  i 

"  I  was  at  lengt 

place,  and  here  I 

than  four  years. 

**  I  did  not  vei 
wandering  in  Fran 
ed,  they  might  have 
identified;  and  froi 
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hidden  meaning  in  any  thing  I  might  despatch 
to  England. 

*'  I  have  now  endured  four  years  of  mental 
anguish,  such  as  man  has  seldom  survived. 
There  hangs  a  mist  over  some  of  the  horrible 
years  spent  in  this  abode  of  misery.  The 
wretches  who  drove  me  to  desperation >  treated 
me  as  a  madman  for  resenting  their  cruelty, 
and  I  found  myself^  at  one  time,  pinioned  in  a 
straight-waisteoat  ! 

"  Was  it  not  enough  to  madden  a  cooler 
head  than  niinej — to  gall  a  calmer  heart  than 
mine,  to  be  thus  severed  from  the  creature  one 
adores, — ^to  know  one'^s  lovely  wife,  left  lonely 
and  unprotected,  in  the  hloom  of  youth,  amid 
all  the  temptations  of  this  corrupt  world  ?  Oh, 
Ellen  !  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  think  of  that  f  But 
you  are  virtuous,  Ellen  ! — Yes,  yes — If  there 
i«  virtue  in  woman,  it  is  in  you.  And  yet—- 
Five  long  years  of  absence  I  Oh  I  you  will 
have  forgotten  me.  You  cannot  have  lovetl 
me,  and  me  alone,  in  all  these  years  I  Oh  God  ! 
if  you  should  have  loved  another  !  My  brain 
goes  round  I  Be  faithful  to  me,  Ellen»  as  you 
E  5 
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mj  retsoD,  and  jour  own  welfkre  bere 
«id  hereafter. 

*^  But  I  am  altered,  fearfully  altered.    1 
grown  grey;  I   am   tweaty    years  older 
vheo  we  parted.     But   I  love  you,  Oeo ; 
love  you   idth   more   ardour,    more   bur 
iBaddening  fervour,  than  when  first  I  bore ; 
m  your  maideii  bloom^  from  the  home  of  your 
cfaildbood.  ^ 

"  Write  to  me,  my  lore^  my  wife,  my  ov», 
owti  Uessed  wife  I  Your  letter  will  reach  ine 
in  safety,  if  you  inclose  it  to  the  new  goranor, 
who  15  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  has  gircn  me 
permissioD  to  bid  you  do  so.  He  pities  me^ 
He  will  stand  my  friend.  He  promises  to  for- 
ward a  petition,  which  I  am  now  drawing  up, 
direct  to  the  Emperor,  and  a  ray  of  hope  im 
dawned  upon  me.  I  may  yet  return  to  yoit, 
my  Ellen,  and  to  my  children — 
**  In  life  and  in  death, 

**  Your  adoring  husband, 

**  ChABLKS   CRESFOROr 


Ellen  and  Algernon  spoke  not — ^mored 
They  sat  transfixed — they  did  not  venture 
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raise  their  eyes  to  each  other.  Neither  could 
entertain  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  It  would  be  folly,  worse  than  folly,  to 
utter  what  neither  could  believe.  They  who 
had  been  all  the  world  to  each  other — they* 
whose  love  had  been  so  pure,  that  angels  might 
have  looked  down  from  heaven,  and  smiled 
upon  it — what  were  they  now?  They  dared 
not  think. 

At  length  Ellen  murmured,  in  a  low  and 
almost  choked  voice — 

**  Is  he  my  husband,  Algernon  ?  Does  the 
law  say  he  is  my  husband  ?" 

**  EUen,  do  not  make  me  speak  my  own 
doom."^ 

**  It  is  enough  r  she  said,  "  and  my  child 
i»— *"  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  continued, — **  is  illegitimate !"" 

He  was  dlent* 

**  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !"  she  screamed,  "ii 
cannot  be  true  !'^  and  she  started  from  her  seat 
with  a  wild  look  of  hope,  **  It  is  a  dream  ! 
Tell  me  so,  Algernon,  my  own  Algernon,  my 
husband,  tell  me  so.  Speak  to  me  r  and  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,    with 
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duty  to  do  ?  But  oh !  the  shame,  the  dreadful 
shame,  of  being  exposed  to  the  world  as  haviog 
liTed  for  two  years  in  sin.^ 

At  this  moment  the  voices  of  the  children 
were  heard  in  the  passage ;  they  flung  open  the 
door,  and  came  bounding  joyously  into  the 
room  with  the  wild  flowers  they  had  gathered 
in  their  walk.  The  sight  of  them  softened  and 
overcame  the  mother, — she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

**They  are  his  children,**  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
he  will  take  them  from  me.  I  know  he  will — 
Whichever  way  I  turn,  fresh  horrors  surround 
mer 

The  poor  little  things,  astonished  at  their 
reception,  stood  aghast.  Mr.  Hamilton  hastily 
bade  them  leave  their  mother,  told  them  she 
was  not  well,  and  hurried  them  out  of  the  room. 

*^  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,^  he  said,  and  ap- 
proached her.  He  took  her  hand,  when  she 
started  away. 

^*  You  must  not  touch  me,  Algernon  !  It  is 
a  crime.  You  say  yourself  I  am  his  wife,  and 
he  is  coming  home.  Algernon,^  she  said,  in  a 
clear  low  sepulchral  voice,  speaking  very  slowly, 
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duty  to  do  ?    Bat  oh  !  the  i 
shjune,  of  beJBg  expoaed  to  tkei 

lived  for  two  rears  hi  mu* 

At  this  motaait  tbe  ^vieet  ml  the 
were  heard  in  the  fmamg^i  tl«y  Mumg  opsi  At 
doiir,   and  came  tHNadrng  jajoiidy  ulo  llie 

room  with  the  wild  flowen  the;  kid  gatbeRd 
in  their  walk.  The  sight  of  them  iofteoed  and 
overcame  the  mother,^ — she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears- 

**Tbey  are  his  children,'^  she  exclaimed^  **  and 
he  will  take  thefs  from  me.  I  know  he  will — 
Whichever  wajr  I  turn,  fresh  horrors  surrouiid 
mer 

The  poor  little  thtogft.  astosiahed  at  their 
reception^  stood  aghast.  Mr*  Hamilton  hastily 
bade  them  leave  their  mother,  told  them  she 
was  not  well,  and  hurried  them  out  of  the  room. 

'*  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,'*  he  said,  and  ap- 
proached her.  He  took  her  hand,  when  she 
started  away. 

**  You  must  not  touch  me,  Algernon  !  It  is 
a  crime.  You  say  yourself  I  am  his  wife,  and 
he  is  coming  home.  Algernon,^''  she  said,  in  a 
clear  low  sepulchral  voice,  speaking  very  slowly, 
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lenhain''s  room,  to  tell  ber  that  she  feared 
Mrs.  HumiUon  was  serioujily  indispased. 

Caroline  hastened  to  ber  sister^  and  found 
her  disM)lved  in  tears,  which  at  length  flowed 
copiously.  To  aU  Caroline's  qoestioDS  she 
answered  only  by  oootinued  weepings  and  sobs 
which  succeeded  each  other  so  quickly  that 
she  could  not  have  uttered,  if  she  had  wished 
to  do  so. 

The  fresh  air  had  in  some  measure  restored 
Mr-  Hamilton.  He  had  recovered  the  powers 
of  his  mind.  He  had  reflected  that  many  un- 
foreseen accidents  might  still  prevent  the  return 
of  Mr*  Cresford  ;  that  the  idea  of  his  being 
alive,  if  once  noised  abroad,  would  throw  a 
shade  over  their  future  lives,  even  should  it 
eventually  prove  an  unfounded  notion.  He 
persuaded  himself  once  more  it  might  be  a 
trick  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  would  attempt  to  bribe 
the  first  husband  to  silence.  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cresford's  handwriting,  and 
bis  hopes  revived.  At  all  events,  the  report 
once  circulated  could  not  be  crushed,  and  he 
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of  her  distress,  when 
her  seat,  rushed  iat 
claiming, 

**  You  are  not  gone 
I  see  you  again  l^ 

Mrs.  Allenham 
Could  it  be  that  Ellen 
quarrel]^  ?  They  whc 
become  almost  proverbi 
occurred  between  herse 
Ellen  was  as  good-tem 
though  Mr,  Hamilton  i 
romantic  sort  of  man 
not  so  religious  perhaps 
habit  of  regulating  his 
measure  of  duty,  still  he 
und  a  good-tempered  i 
all  mean  ?  i^ 

However,    she    felt  i 
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her  who  would  take  care  of  her,  should  she 
again  feel  unwell,  she  left  them  together, 

"  Cotnpo&e  yourself,  dearest  Ellen,"  Mr, 
Hamilton  said,  in  a  soothing  tone ;  *'  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  you  must  listen  attentively 
to  my  arguments.** 

**  Any  thing  to  hear  your  voice — to  still  look 
upon  you,^  and  she  seated  herself  opposite  to 
him,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  she 
would  drink  in  every  word  which  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  indelibly  fix  in  her  mind  every  linea^ 
ment  of  that  face  which  she  was  soon  no  more 
to  see. 

**  Listen  to  me.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
this  letter  may  not  be  authentic'^ 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  He  con- 
tinued, 

**  All  things  are  possible.  Then  there  is 
more  than  a  possibility,  that,  if  alive,  he  whose 
name  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  speak,  may 
never  reach  England.  His  health  seems  to  be 
impaired, — he  may  sink  under  his  sufferings. 
If  he  shoukl  never  return,  why  should  we  have 
wilfuUy  proclaimed  to  the  world  our  disgrace. 


••';^  we  breathe -t^J. 
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•*       a  for  her  sake,  W 
..luttst.  ror  if  possible*  "^ 
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cither  allow   oe  to  fmj  mj 

jou  tDiiflt  yoiig«lf  gammwf 

B,  UHir, — vkit  tfe  kkeKg — go 

We  most  DoC  lire  tcgetber,  dll 

mj^etj  IS   cleared   up,   tilt  our 

cue  way  or  anoclier.'' 

I  leare  the  curopaoT  we  haTe  staj* 

house?     Impotaihle^  without  excit- 

nratioiift**' 
will  be  gone  in  three  days,  and  then 
Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  miserable  only, 
I  be  miserable  and  guilty  also  V 
it  is  your  wish,  Ellen,  I  will  leave  you. 
^t  I  should  be  the  one  to  go :  if  you 
I  quit  this  roof  it  would  feel  more  like  a 
d  final  separation/' 

[y  fainting  6t  will  be  an  excuse  for  my 
pearing  to-day.  Indeed  I  do  feel  so  ill 
1  not  bear  my  part  in  society.  To-nior- 
Will  try  to  do  as  you  wish.  I  will  strivej 
6  sake  of  my  poor  little  Agnes.''^ 
t  whole  of  that  day  was  spent  by  the 
led  Ellen  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  The 
pune  which  had  befalleu  her  was  too  great 
^  overwhelming   to  be  completely  com- 
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— for  disgrace  it  will  be   in  the  ejes  of  the 
world,  though  no  guilt  is  ours  ?** 
'*  But  we   should  be  guilty  now,    knowing 
what  we  do  know.*' 
'*  We  are   not    quite  sure :    let    us  wait  for 
confirmation  before  we  breathe  one  word  con- 
cerning this  letter  to  any  living  being.     Re- 
member, that  if  we  were  to  learn  the  next  day 
that  the  poor  prisoner  had  fallen  a  victim  to  hi» 
miseries,  that  he  was  at  rest,  though  we  might 
then  be  lawfully  united,  our  child,  our  innocent 
child,    would j    hj  our    own    imprudence,  be 
proved  illegitimate.'" 

EIlen'*s  countenance  changed:  she  listened 
with  a  persuaded  air*  Mr.  Hamilton  resumed, 
"  We  must,  for  her  sake,  hide  for  the  pre- 
sent all  we  feel ;  we  must,  if  possible,  assume  a 
calm  exterior,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the 
issue/* 

**  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  right.  And  yet 
what  you  tell  me  must  be  so.  But  I  cannot, — 
1  cannot  show  my  face  to-day  ;  I  am  sure  if  I 
did,  I  should  betray  alf  After  a  pause,  she 
added,  **  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do, 
Algernon,  though  it  breaks  my  heart   to  say 
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so; — ^you  miist  either  allow  me  to  pay  my 
father  a  visit,  or  you  must  yourself  go  away 
for  a  tirae,^make  a  tour, — visit  the  lakes, — go 
to  Scotland,  We  must  not  live  together j  till 
this  dreadful  mystery  is  cleared  up,  till  our 
fate  is  ascertaiiied  one  way  or  another/' 

**  What  i  leave  the  company  we  have  stay- 
ing in  the  house  F  Impossible^  without  excit* 
ing  such  observations."" 

**  They  will  be  gone  in  three  days,  and  then 
— then — Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  miserable  only, 
than  to  be  miserable  and  guilty  also  !^' 

*'  If  it  is  your  wish^  Ellen,  I  will  leave  you. 
It  is  best  I  should  be  the  one  to  go :  if  you 
were  to  quit  this  roof  it  would  feel  more  like  a 
real  and  final  separation/' 

*'  My  fainting  fit  will  be  an  excuse  for  my 
not  appearing  to-day»  Indeed  I  do  feel  so  ill 
I  could  not  bear  my  part  in  society.  To-mor- 
row I  will  try  to  do  as  you  wish.  I  will  strive, 
for  the  sake  of  my  poor  little  Agnes/' 

The  whole  of  that  day  was  spent  by  the 
►retched  Ellen  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  The 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  her  was  too  great 
and  too  overwhelming  to  be  completely  com- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  thit  did  DOtlitaf  ttudj  but  the  wmy 

To  lore  each  otber^  witli  vbkh  tiiougbts  the  day 

Rote  with  delif  hi  to  us*  uid  irith  them  set, 

If  ttt  leam  the  cruet  art  how  U>  forgel. 

—        ^—  Lite  turtle  dcrrcs 

DUlodged  fium  their  hauiits,  wi&  must  ia  tetn 

Unwind  a  loTe  knit  up  in  many  yeva. 

Now  turn  we  each  from  each — so  lare  our  beatta^ 

Aa  the  divorced  icKil  from  ita  body  parts. 

Tht  Surrgnd&r, 


Mr.  Hamilton  had  half  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  the  whole  thing  was  a  cunning 
forgery.  The  story  seemed  so  inipiobable. 
No  letter  had  ever  arrived  from  Cresford — 
no  Maitltind  had  ever  brought  any  intelligence 
of  this  attempt  to  escape.  Colonel  Eversham 
had  seen  him  carried  to  the  grave— the  funeral 
had  taken  place  at  night,  by  Mr.  Cresford's 
dying  request,  he  said.     How  unlikely,  what- 
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neighbourhood ;  but  differeot  men  iiftr«  ciifisr* 
ent  ways,  and  one  most  tmke  people  ^  omt 
finds  theni.'* 

One  thing,  howerer,  she  icnlved  opoB,  fim 
if  Ellen  was  not  better  tlie  oei 
would  speak  her  mind  opentj  to  Mr* 
ton,  and  insist  on  his  haviiig  the  vcrjr  beit 
advice, 

Ellen  was  no  sooner  in  her  bed^ 
dropped  into  a  profound  dnoli 
she  awoke  early  the  next  morning, 
in  body,  and  with  only  a  ^apie  feeoQectioii 
of  the  tremendous  change  which  had  takoi 
place  in  her  fate.  By  degifmm  her  actual  »- 
tuation  opened  upon  her. 

How  dreadful  is  the  wakiiig  froai  a  ml 
sound  sleep  of  forgetfulneaa,  after  any  levciit 
misfortune  has  befallen  us !  The  tempofary 
oblivion  of  our  sorrows,  scarcely  coBpeMMa 
for  the  agony  of  recollection. 

She  was,  howerer,  aware  of  the  oecetstty  id 
concealing  what  she  felt,  if  she  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  illegitimacy  of  her  child  from  be- 
coming public,  while  there  was  yet  a  hope 
of  its  remaining  unknown.     Slie  passed  some 
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lime  in  humble  prayer,  imploring  guidmct 
from  above,  judgmetit  to  know  whmt  vu 
right,  and  strength  to  execute  it. 

She  rose  from  prayer  in  a  calmer  frame  of 
mind — she  felt  herself  fortified  for  the  taft 
before  her  — she  thought  that  if  Algemoa 
left  her  at  Belhangar  alone,  there  coaki 
b^  no  crime  in  delaying  the  promiilgitioo 
of  the  dreadful  secret,  for  the  chance  of  mf- 
ing  herself  and  her  child  from  unmerited  div 
grace. 

She  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  she  mde 
an  attempt  to  smile  in  return  to  the  salutatiooi 
and  inquiries  of  her  friendsp     She  was  in  fh* 
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Upon  the  Bame  spot  where  jesterdaT  she  bad 
receivet!  that  fatal  intelligence  which  had  so 
completely  broken  up  her  happiness.  She 
took  her  station  as  mistress  of  the  mansion  to 
which  she  had  no  longer  any  right*  She  felt 
she  was  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had,  the  preceding  day, 
buoyed  himself  up  with  something  more  of 
hope  than  she  had  done,  had  passed  a  night  of 
anxious  restlessness.  Sleep  had  not  for  one 
moment  weighed  down  his  eyelids;  and  when 
at  length  Ellen  ventured  almost  by  stealth  to 
take  one  look  at  that  beloved  countenance, 
her  heart  was  pierced  to  see  it  so  wan,  fo 
haggard* 

Their  object  was  to  avoid  exciting  remark. 
A  plan  was  proposed,  and  acceded  to,  of 
driving  to  see  a  fine  castle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  was  a  collection  of  pictures. 
Ellen  accompanied  the  ladies  in  an  open  car« 
riage,  and  Mr,  Hamilton  took  the  gentlemen 
across  the  country,  on  horseback. 

While  others  were  engaged  in  admiring  some 
of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  Ellen  found  herself 
near  Mr.  Hamilton. 

p  2 
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*'  Algernon,  you  look  very    ill,*^  she   said 
'*  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  V 

"  Can  it  be  otherwise*  Ellen?     Even 
can  scarcely  know  the  tort  ores  I  endure/* 

**  We  must  not  speak  to  each  other.  I  shall 
lose  the  self-command  1  have  so  struggled 
to  obtain.  But  1  have  behaved  well,  Alger* 
non.  I  have  conducted  rayself  according  to 
your  wishes?** 

"  Yes  f  yes  I  M&y  God  bless  you,  dearest 
luid  best !  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  an- 
other word."" 

He  hastened  away,  and  went  to  the  si 
as  though  to  see  for  the  horses  and  the 
rouche.  Ellen  busied  herself  in  exaninsiog 
a  picture,  of  which  she  did  not  see  one  form, 
and  drove  back  her  bursting  tears,  and  stilled 
the  tumult  of  her  souL 

On   their   way   home.  Lady  Coverdale  was 
eloquent  on  the  beauties  of  this  part  of  tht 
world,    on  the  charms  of  Belhanger,  and 
cussed   with    much  interest   the   plan  for 
Hower-garden   which  Ellen  was  making  along 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  housie. 
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len  your  shrubs  have  growti,  and  the 
hs  cover  that  bowered  walk  to  the  left, 
il  be  quite  bcautifuL  A  re  you  not  always 
impatient  at  the  slow  growth  of  plants  ? 
le  has  to  wait  so  long  before  one  sees  any 
.^esuU  produced.  I  think  it  is  a  great  objec- 
tion to  gardening.  However,  you  are  very 
young,  and  yoa  may  look  forward  to  many 
jears  of  enjoying  your  improvements.'" 

These  simple  words  shot  like  daggers 
through  Ellen's  heart.  She  could  not  reply, 
and  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  appear 
at  her  ease^  the  conversation  flagged.  Caroline 
had  seen  Ellen  speak  in  a  low  voice  to  Mr, 
Hamilton,  while  others  were  engaged  with  the 
paintings  ;  she  had  seen  him  suddenly  leave 
the  room,  ond  perceiving  how  oppressed  Ellen's 
spirits  were,  became  thoroughly  convinced  some 
nerious  disagreement  had  occurred. 

**  Well,'^  she  thought,  **  I  suppose  it  will 
all  come  right  again.  Every  body  cannot  go 
oa  so  smoothly  as  dear  Mr.  Allenham  and 
I  do  !" 

When  they  returned  from  their  excursion. 
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Id  the  ha^&aciiwe  lomeoi  m  member, 

I  ppodneed  by  th^  o  vn  good  qu- 

Tfe  m^t  of  her  ttttle  girl  was  9cmei] 

bnvi  the  coQTictiati  that  ib 

be  «  naiiifie^  outcast  ! 

had  waiii  recoorse  to  prajer,  and  At 
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had  obtained  my  prayer.  Do  not  speak  to  me 
in  those  tender  tones.  They  melt  away  my 
whole  soul,  and  I  will,  I  will  be  firm.  I  mui^tt 
no  longer  allow  myself  to  use  such  expressions ; 
but  I  cannot  even  try  not  to  feel  all,  and  more 
than  I  ever  felt  before.  Spare  my  weakness, 
Algernon,  and  remember  that  dearly  as  I  prize 
your  love,  I  prize  your  good  opinion  still  more. 
That  is  the  one  thought  which  enables  me  to 
exist,  I  believe."'' 

He  looked  on  her  with  admiration,  almost 
amounting  to  awe* 

*'  My  good  opinion !  You  are  as  niucfi 
superior  to  me,  or  to  any  other  living  being, 
as  the  angels  of  Heaven  are  to  the  common 
run  of  mortals,  I  adore  you,  I  venerate  you, 
as  one  of  them/'  He  knelt  at  her  feet. 
**  Speak,  and  I  will  obey  you.  I  place  myself 
under  your  guidance.  I  will  regulate  my 
actions  by  what  you  deem  calculated  to  ensure 
your  own  peace  of  mind.  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  can  equal  you  at  least  in  self-devotion ; 
though  my  heart  my  break,  I  will  not  yield  to 
you  in  that  T 

'*  Get  up,  Algernon.     Do  not  kneel  at  my 
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fe&U  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  in  mA 
a  manner-  These  scenes  must  not  recur.  We 
mXy  agonize  each  other,  and  render  ourselits 
unfit  for  our  task,  JLeave  me,  dearest ;  I«iw 
me  to  compose  myself  i^ 

**  You  bid  me  leave  you,  and  I  will  do  kx 
But  will  you  not  give  me  your  hand  ?  Thtx 
dear  baud  which,  after  all,  was  pledged  to  me 
at  the  altar  T  He  took  her  unreststiog  haod. 
"It  was  I  who  placed  that  ring  upon  ywa 
finger,  Ellen  ;  you  then  swore  to  me  etcmil 
fidelity,  you  swore  to  love  me  '  tiU  death  m 
did  part'  Cau  any  thing  cancel  that  Towr 
And  he  drew  her  gently  towards  hioi. 
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ing  —.  I  should  have  stopped  before  '^  —  her 
voice  faltered,  but  she  continued  in  a  tone 
of  unutterable  sweetness—'*  before  those  words 
made  me  the  happiest  woman  in  the  whole 
world  *""  She  hid  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

'*  Bless  you  for  what  you  have  just  said, 
my  own  Ellen  !^ 

**  Do  not  caU  me  your  own  Ellen  ;  I  am 
not  —  can  never  be  !  In  mercy  leave  me  — 
this  agony  is  not  to  be  endured  V^ 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  he  withdrew:  he 
sto€>d  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door,  and  then 
he  closed  it,  and  she  remained  alone. 

She  had  prayed  for  strength,  and  she  found 
it.  She  did  not  weep,  but  meekly  sat,  patient 
and  uncomplaining.  The  hour  for  dressing 
arrived,,  and  she  mechanically  proceeded  with 
her  toilet.  Her  maid  had  prepared  the  dress, 
the  ornaments  she  thought  she  would  wear. 
Mechanically  she  sate  before  the  looking- 
glass,  mechanicaUy  she  arranged  lier  ring- 
lets round  her  face:  she  placed  in  her  hair  the 
orBamental  comb  her  maid  presented  to  her, 
F  5 
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swer,  but,  hastily  taming  away,  stirred  the 
fire  with  great  energy,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
claiming how  hot  it  was. 

They  went  to  dinner ;  she  waa  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  opposite  to  Mr,  HamiU 
ton.  She  felt  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  in 
being,  as  it  were,  forced  to  appear  as  his  wife ; 
but  never  did  two  such  bursting  hearts  pass 
calmly  through  an  evening  of  society. 

Another  day  succeeded,  and  it  was  spent  in 
the  same  struggle.  On  the  third  the  Co- 
verdales  departed,  thinking  that,  for  so  happy 
a  couple,  they  were  the  most  fashionably  cool 
they  had  ever  seen  ;  the  Allenhams,  fearing 
that  Mr.  Hamilton,  charming  as  he  was,  must 
have  an  odd  corner  of  temper,  for,  as  to  Ellen, 
they  knew  her  too  well  to  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  she  could  be  in  fault* 

They  all  drove  from  the  door,  and  the 
wretched  couple  were  left  alone  with  their 
love  and  their  misery. 

'*  And  now  you  must  leave  me,  Algernon:  we 
must  not  remain  here  alone,  and  I  even  doubt 
whether  I  ought  to  remain  under  your  roof 

"  Ob,  Ellen !  one  would  think  you  wished 
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to  believe  we  were  severed,  for  ever  severed  f 
There  is  still  hope,'' 

**  None  for  me  l  I  know  that  hand-writing 
U)o  well-'' 

"  Must  I  go  to^ay  P'* 

"  To-day,  if  you  value  my  peace,  and  the 
little  remnant  of  honour  I  may  yet  hope  to 
preserve.'^ 

**  This  is  hard,  this  is  cruel ;  but  you  sball 
have  an  approving  conscience,  my  own  fUlen ; 
and  if  your  conscience  will  be  easier  when  I 
am  gone,  1  will  not  linger ;  I  will  order  every- 
thing for  oiy  journey,  and  I  will  go  at  dusk 
to-night.  Till  then,  you  will  let  me  be  with 
you  ;  till  then,  I  may  look  on  your  face — I  may 
listen  to  your  voice — I  may  breathe  the  same 
air  with  you  P 

He  flew  to  order  his  departure,  and  in  ani> 
ther  instant  was  by  her  side. 

There  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  being 
together,  and  yet,  when  they  were  so,  they 
could  not  speak :  what  could  they  say  that 
was  not  fraught  with  wretchedness  ? 

*'  I  must  see  our  children,  Ellen.*" 
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He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  all  the 
children  "  our  ;^  but  the  little  word,  which 
from  the  force  of  habit  escaped  him,  struck 
daggers  to  the  hearts  of  both.  The  two  elder 
were  his  children  who  might  soon  be  at  home 
to  claim  them. 

They  all  three  came,  and  poor  Hamilton  de- 
voured them  with  kisses.  The  little  Agnes 
was  just  old  enough  to  know  him^  and  to  hold 
out  her  arms  to  him  with  a  smile  of  joy. 
They  could  neither  of  them  endure  this  long  ; 
they  could  not  talk  to  the  children  —  they 
could  not  play  with  them  —  they  could  not 
listen  to  their  prattle^  and  they  were  soon  sent 
away. 

Strange  to  say,  these  last  few  hours,  whose 
flight  they  so  much  dreaded,  hung  heavy. 
They  wished  to  arrest  the  course  of  time,  and 
yet  they  knew  not  how  to  pass  it.  They  stroll- 
ed into  the  garden  :  everything  there  spoke 
of  hope  and  promise  ;  everything  within  their 
own  bosoms  boded  unheard-of  wretchedness. 

They  had  several  times  paced  in  silence 
round  the  sheltered  parterre,  when  Ellen  turn- 


once  more  he  had  the  happiness 
lovely  form  rest  on  him  for  sup] 

Neither  spoke  again.  Both  1 
fiill  for  utterance.  In  silence  1 
course  homeward.  They  again 
drawing-room.  They  once  more 
together.  They  could  not  br 
to  quit  each  other  for  a  moment 
instant  of  these  few  precious  hoi 
each,  the  presence  of  the  other 
This  state  of  misery  and  gine  \ 
that  occasioned  by  the  presence  < 

They  could  not,  at  such  a  i 
on  indifferent  subjects ;  and  if  \ 
their  own  situation,  it  must  len 
burst  of  feeling,  which  she  con 
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carnage  was 

alone  once  toore  to  grre  Ub  ] 

the  chUdreo*     He  remrned  to  hex* 

"  I  think  ve  m^ 
^*  there  can  be  nnftlmg 
fate  IB  quite  deddedL* 

**  Oh  ye*,  yes ;  yoo  maatL  viiie  ewery  dby/' 
herepiiecL  '<  I  sbdl  find  oat  nae  mmd  ipot 
in  Wales,  and  I  sliaU  raum  therv  n  oner  s^ 
duooD  tin  your  wtod  is  made  easy  by 
no  more.  Id  tkne  iiCTths  yoo  will 
it  was  only  a  (orgerj  r" 

She  shook  h^  head*     **  I  know  the  i 

^*  In  six  months  ?  In  a  year,  yoo  wffl-^nase 
aome  time— set  some  term  to  my  baaiAawotr 

<'  We  will  write — I  am  not  capaUe  of  kaofw. 
ing  or  understanding  what  is  right  in  yoor 
presence.  You  must  leave  me,  AlgeTnoD,  or 
I  think  I  shall  die«  now,  at  your  feel  f" 

**  And  are  we  to  part  thus  f"^ 

She  stood  like  a  marble  statue,  as  cold,  as 
pale,  as  motionless. 

**  Are  we  to  part  thus  ?  Impossible  T  and 
he  snatched  her  to  his  bosom,  and  imprinted 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

From  our  own  p&ths,  our  lovers  attesting  b<m«n, 

I  am  not  gooe^ 
In  the  deep  hush  of  midnight's  whispering  hours 

Thou  art  not  lone  ! 
Not  lone  when  by  ihe  hauoted  stream  thou  weepest, 

That  stream  whose  tone 
MunnurB  of  thoughts  the  holiest  and  the  deepest 

We  two  have  known. 

Mrs.  HxMANa. 


I 
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He  was  gone— quite  gone — and  slowly  and 
wearily  she  dragged  herself  back  to  the  sofa, 
and  gave  free  vent  to  all  the  agony  which  had 
been  eating  away  her  very  being- 

She  was  thus  drowned  in  tears,  when  the 
footman  entered  the  roora  upon  some  pretence 
of  closing  the  shutters  or  of  making  up  the 
fire.  The  servants  could  not  but  perceive 
that    something    unusual  was   going   on,   and 
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their  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  mysterious 
looks  of  their  master  and  mistress,  and  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  the  former.  Ellen,  to 
avoid  the  inquiring  gaze  of  the  footman,  has- 
tily retired  to  her  boudoir,  whither  she  had 
no  sooner  retreated  than  her  anxious  maid 
peeped  in  to  see  if  she  might  want  any  thing. 

Pleading  a  violent  head-ache,  she  bade  her 
say  she  should  not  require  any  dinner,  and  as- 
sured her  that  nothing  but  entire  quiet  could 
relieve  the  pain  under  which  she  was  suffering. 
The  faithful  creature  would  prescribe  all  the 
nostrums  that  ever  were  invented  for  bead* 
aches,  and  poor  Ellen  thought  she  never  should 
be  allowed  to  weep  in  peace.  At  length  she 
was  relieved  from  the  troublesome  attentions 
both  of  the  inquisitive,  and  of  the  kind-hearted, 
and  was  left  to  her  own  sad  thoughts* 

She  accused  herself  of  not  having  sulBcienW 
ly  valued  the  one  last  morning  she  had  ptsaed 
with  him.  She  remembered  a  thousand  things 
she  meant  to  say — a  thousand  things  she  ought 
to  have  said*  She  thought  she  had  been  cold, 
she  thought  she  had  been  unkind,  and  yet 
she  reproached  herself  for  having  allowed  him 
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to  take  that  one  farewell  kiss;  for  she  felt 
and  knew  she  was  not  his  wife.  She  could 
not  deceive  herself  into  a  momentary  belief  that 
the  letter  was  an  imposture*  She  knew  that 
her  lawful  husband  was  alive,  and  that  every 
feeling  of  her  soul  was  therefore  criminal. 
Still,  though  she  scarcely  indulged  a  hope  of 
ever  being  re-united  to  Algernon,  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  declare  the  truth.  She  wished, 
if  possible,  to  preserve  her  reputation,  and  her 
child's  position  in  the  world. 

She  now  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  line 
of  conduct  it  behoved  her  to  adopt,  and  she 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  provided  she 
received  no  further  communication  from  Mr. 
Cresford,  and  that  there  seemed  no  fear  of 
open  exposure,  the  only  mode  of  preserving 
her  fair  name,  and  her  virtue  at  the  same  time, 
wad  to  induce  Mr.  Hamilton  to  consent  to  an 
amicable  separation  on  the  score  of  incompa- 
tibility of  temper. 

This  was  her  best  hope  !  How  dreadful  the 
other  alternative  !  to  be  claimed  by  the  in  dig* 
nant  Cresford,  to  be  held  up  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  a  base  culprit,  guilty  of  the  crime 
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di^  liad  mow  dftpsed ;  iht  hid  etenf 
neeemd  tbe  letters  with  a  stekectiif 
mbnosc  paraljxed  ho.  Widi 
aid  homir  ^le  had  bsstilj  turned  oter 
atteout  rf  crmr  lett«-*  and,  with  inei- 
tA£^  ihe  had  found  none  thai  bore 
post-D]«rk,  Each  taommg 
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balm  to  her  heart.     These 
and  perused  over  and 
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this  delightful  country,  now  only  filled  her  with 
regret,  when  she  thought  that  the  next  day 
might  find  her  an  exile  from  this  Paradise. 
Kvery  walk,  every  tree,  every  view,  every 
spot  she  visited,  reminded  her  of  him  whom 
slie  no  longer  ventured  to  call  husband,  and 
with  whom  she  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing 
them  again. 

Two  or  three  weeks  had  now  slowly  dragged 
their  weary  length  away,  and  no  fresh  intel* 
ligence  had  arrived.  It  was  nearly  a  month 
since  she  had  received  the  first,  and  she  almost 
began  to  think  he  found  it  impossible  to  make 
his  escape.  Tlie  friendly  Governor  might  be 
removed.  The  mental  aberration  might,  from 
over-excitement,  have  returned-  She  felt  wick- 
ed in,  for  a  moment,  anticipating  such  a  cir- 
cumstance with  any  thing  approaching  to  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  yet  the  horror  of  another,  and 
still  more  appalling,  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  petition,  and  that 
he  was  on  his  way  home,  filled  her  with  dismay 
which  almost  bewildered  her  senses. 

One  morning  when  she,  as  usual,  received 
with   trembling  hands  the  packet  of  letters, 
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^m  peicgryed  doe  &oni  h^  brother  vitli  an 


With  (fizzT  eyes  she  tore  open  the 
r,  and  wfthm  found  anatherf  with  the  same 
.  post-uai-k  of  Grmts.  Despair  gate  ber 
;  to  opeai  it.  It  was  indeed  frooi  Cm- 
Cjcdp  and  he  tho^r  told  her  the  GoTemor  had 
proved  his  Idnd^t  friend  ;  that  the  Elnipenir 
had  Katgnffd  fiiTourably  to  his  petidoiiT  iiiid 
Aat  ha  had  ereiy  prospect  of  being  able  to  &m^ 
■liBee  hb  joimiei^  to  £nglaod  in  a  few  dftjis 
— that  m  the  mne  appfoai^ed  he  felt  ten  thoo- 
mmA  fcn^  pass  through  his  bosom.  How  mndl 
■%ht  bare  happened  since  he  left  bis  boon 
His  EUen,  to  whom  he  was  now  writiiig  in  thi 
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the  justice  to  confess  I  never  was  jealous  of 
any  individuali — of  one  thing  I  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  I  shall  find  you  pure,  true,  and 
virtuous  as  I  left  you.  The  knowledge  of 
your  virtue  has  been  my  only  consolation, — 
that  conviction  alone  has  supported  me  through 
all  my  misfortunes.  In  one  short  month  I 
shall  be  at  home,  my  Ellen,  never,  never  again 
to  part  from  you*'*'' 

This  confirmalion  of  what  she  most  dreaded 
came  upon  her  with  almost  as  great  a  shock 
as  the  first  announcement  of  her  misery.  Yet 
she  felt  ungrateful  at  making  such  a  return  for 
all  the  affection  expreKsed  by  Cresford,  aff*ec- 
tion  which  had  stood  the  test  of  time,  which 
had  been  his  guiding  principle  in  absence,  im- 
prisonment, even  in  madness. 

The  next  moment  she  fancied  that  by  such 
emotions  she  wronged  Algernon,  her  own 
adored  Algernon,  who  was,  for  ever,  torn  from 
her,  and  doomed  to  sufferings  ec|u a!  to  her  own. 

In  another  month  Cresford  Baid  he  should 
be  at  home-  The  time  had  nearly  elapsed: 
he  might  arrive  any  day.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  l>e  lost  I 
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Id  her  distraction  she  almost  forgot  to  open 
the  daily  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  breathed 
of  hope !  He  had  always  been  more  sanguiDe 
than  herself,  and  in  this  he  pleaded  stronglT 
to  be  allowed  to  return.  He  argued  that  the 
protracted  silence  almost  proved,  beyond  i 
doubt,  that  the  whole  had  been  a  false  alarm. 

She  placed  the  dear  letter  next  her  heart, 
and,  hastily  gathering  together  the  rest  of  her 
correspondence  which  had  been  cast  aside,  was 
preparing  to  arrange  all  things  for  her  instant 
departure,  when  her  attention  was  arrested  bj 
a  second  epistle  from  her  brother  Henry.  She 
knew  the  worst;  she  had  no  more  to  fear,  and 
she  perused  it  with  a  desperate  calmness 
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perhaps  she  might  be  prepared  for  what  he  wa» 
going  to  tell  her. 

The  fact  was  they  had  received  a  letter  pur- 
porting  to  come  from  Mr.  Cresford»  and  full  of 
incomprehensible  allusions  to  an  escape  from 
Verdon,  and  to  a  mock  funeral;  that  they 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  consider  it  a  forgery 
or  not ;  that  he  grieved  to  say  those  who  were 
most  conversant  with  his  hand- writing  seemed 
most  persuaded  of  its  authenticity  ;  that  they 
were  all  in  the  greatest  perplexity >  but,  upon 
the  whole,  agreed  it  was  best  to  keep  the  cir- 
cumstance secret  for  the  present. 

He  dreaded  to  think  what  her  feelings  must 
be;  that  for  himself,  he  was  firmly  convinced 
it  was  an  imposture  from  first  to  last, — that  he 
remembered  how  circumstantial  had  been  Co- 
lonel Eversham'^s  account  of  the  funeral  of  poor 
Cresford,  performed  by  torch-light,  according 
to  his  own  particular  request,  and  attended  by 
Colonel  Eversham  himself,  by  Captain  Morton, 
and  several  more  of  the  del  en  us  who  were  on 
parole.  "  And  do  you  not  remember  his  dwell- 
ing upon  the  awful  circumstance,  that  in  one 
short  week  from  the  time  Captain  Morton  had 
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acted  as  chief  mourner  at  Cresford*a  intennaiti 
he  was  himself  committed  to  the  grave?  Tk 
not  worry  yourself,  therefore,  my  dear^  m 
ier.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  tricky  with  th 
view  of  extorting  money ;  but  I  thougbt  i 
would  not  he  right  to  leaye  jou  in  ignorano 
of  the  unpleasant  doubt, 

**  1  should  have  been  myself  the  bearer  o 
this  strange  despatcli^  but  I  am  unaToidaW 
detained  in  town  to-day  by  business.  I  wi3 
be  with  you  soon  after  you  receive  this-*' 

«  It  is  sll  true,''  she  thought  to  hersdl 
**  and  it  is  all  known.  It  must  now  be  ptil 
lished  abroad ;    there  is  no  escape  !^  and  A 
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write  what  I  am  now  compelled  to  impart  to 
you.  In  a  few  more  hours  I  shall  have  left 
this  beloved  home;  in  a  few  more  hours  I  shall 
be  an  outcast  from  this  blessed  place,  where  I 
have  lived  as  your  most  happy ,  and  your  ho- 
noured wife*  Thank  you,  Algernon,  for  the 
unutterable  happiness  I  have  for  two  years  en- 
joyed; thank  you  for  all  your  love,  all  your 
tenderness. 

**  I  am  going  to  my  father.  Poor  man  !  he 
little  lcnow&  the  shame  and  misery  which  await 
the  decline  of  his  life ;  he  who  bo  valued  the 
opinion  of  the  world  I  Oh,  Algernon,  I  am 
doomed  to  bring  a  curse  on  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  me  I  1  shall  bring  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  I  have  cast  a  Uight 
over  the  dignified  and  proft|x^rou8  career  which 
awaited  you;  I  have  been  the  bane  of  that  un- 
happy man  whose  ungovemed,  ill-fated  love 
for  me  led  him  to  practise  the  deceit  which  has 
worked  us  all  so  much  woe.  My  name  will 
be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  my  chiklren,^all  of 
them  I 

**  AJgernon  I  when  I  think  of  you,  my 
heart  is  near  breaking ;  when  I  think  of  your 
g2 
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She  hastily  sealed  bar  letter^  nd 

giving   herself  time  to  reCnct,  rile 

stairs,  and  told  the  nin^e  thai  ibe  i 

were    to    Femain    al    B^banger — tkit    naif 

George  and  Caroline  were  to  Mceomjmmj  ber. 

The    nurse    was    aitoniaiifd    at    tht 

change;    but  her  mistivw  looked  so 

and  ao  wild,  she  did  ool  Tenture  waj  > 

or  any  remark*     £11^  snatched  hew  cUU  tm 

her  heart^ — kissed  it  with  such  vihitmi  thm 

the  terrified  creature  screamed — fhm,  ifani' 

thrusting  it  again  into  the  D«ne*f  araHf  dbe 

rushed  out  of  the  room,  doI  damg  to 

herself  another  moment  in  its  Tigfct 

She  DOW  hastened  into  her  owa 

and,  without  allowing  hendf  time  Cor 

emotions  or  remini8ceiioea»  die  lnyi  to  pack 

up  her  papers,   her  letien,  a  few  farocirife 

books  of  devotion,  some  ot  the  many  tolceaa 

of  aifecLioD  she  had  received  from  Algamm, 

and  above  all^  his  picture — thai  pteture  wUdi 

she   gazed  upon  every  day*  ten  times  every 

day,  during  his  abseooe. 

While  thus  employed,  she  saw  her  maid 
arranging  her  diamonds^  and  other  jewels^  fctr 
the  journey- 
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it. — Only  make  haste^ — all  possible  haste  1^ — 
I  must  go  to  my  father  to-day." 

**  Dear  me  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am ;  but 
is  Captain  Wareham  ill  ?"' 

*'  No — Yes — I  am  not  sure^ — I  believe  he  is 
pretty  well,''* 

Ellen  left  the  room,  having  secured  the  few 
articles  she  much  valued ;  and  having  told 
Stanmore  to  carry  the  diamonds  to  the  house- 
keeper, and  bid  her  give  them  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
when  he  returned, 

"  How  strange  I"  said  Mrs.  Stanmore  to 
herself,  **  Master  and  Mistress  must  have 
quarrelled  desperately,  somehow  or  another. 
And  to  think  how  loving  they  did  seem  to  be 
till  just  at  last !  Well,  they  say  such  vio- 
lent love  is  too  hot  to  hold.  I  shall  think 
of  that  when  next  Mr.  Perkins  says  a  civil 
word  to  mej  and  give  him  a  civil  word  in 
return,  for  all  he  is  not  the  man  of  my  heart; 
for  it's  my  belief  all  the  love  should  be  on 
the  man'*s  side*  How  weU  my  poor  Mistress 
and  Mr,  Cresford  went  on,  though  he  was  so 
queer;  and  now  she  has  got  a  husband  she 
loves,  this  is  the  end  of  it  all  I     Ah  !   it  does 
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While  Mrs.  Stanmore  w 
sage  reflections,  (in  which  tl 
serving  attention  from  the 
perienced,)  Ellen,  who  ecu 
and  who  was  afraid  to  trust 
child,  wandered  like  an  unq 
the  house,  longing  to  visit  < 
room,  and  to  bid  each  a  sac 
met  servants  in  every  d 
trunks  and  imperials  in  a 
departure. 

She  took  refuge  in  her  bou 
the  few   things  she  meant 
were  already  removed.     She 
silence  and  in  calmness.   There 
which  did  not  remind  her  of 
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during  your  absence.  If  you  thought,  ma'am, 
you  should  be  away  some  little  time,  the  fur- 
niture in  the  chintz-room  wants  washing  sadly, 
and  perhaps,  ma'am,  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  get  it  calendered.'" 

**  Do  just  as  you  please,  Mrs.  Topham, 
I  cannot  attend  to  those  things  at  this  mo- 
ment-'' 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  I  would  not  trouble  you 
for  the  world;  but  Miaa  Mason  wished  to 
know  whether  you  would  have  them  go  on 
with  master's  neckcloths,  or  whether  you 
wished  the  table-linen  to  be  put  in  hand  im- 
mediately at  the  school." 

**  Oh  yes,  Mrs.Topham;* 

**  What,  the  table-linen  ?  or  the  neckcloths, 
did  you  mean,  ma'am  ?'* 

'*  Either:  it  matters  little!  Mr.  Hamilton 
will  be  at  home  in  a  few  days,  and  he  will  tell 
you.  I  am  very  ill,  Mrs.  Topham.  I  cannot 
— I  cannot  answer  you."  And  tears  for  the 
6rst  time  that  morning  flowetl  from  her  eyes. 

There  is  nothing  so  strange  as  the  causes 
which  open  the  flood-gates  of  woe.  The  vex- 
ation of  being  troubled  with  these  triiies,  and 
G  5 
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die  feebng  that  Ae  bad  no  longer  a  right  ta 
ftle  tbem^  tlial  it  would  im>  longer  ht  kf 
to  see  to  all  tlie«e  little  household  deisil% 
^ttlwl  her  to  tears,  when  all  the  detp  aii4 
quo  ahilniiog  bearings  of  the  <^yse  had  ncf 
piJiMn  il  an  incllaatioti  to  weep. 

Mis.  Topham  departed,  ^urpiaed^  gmrdt 
■■d  a  Bttle  ofiended.  « 

**  Sbe  never  knew  her  mistress  fn  such  a  mwf 
before.  She  had  always  bebared  ao  coosidfr- 
afee  to  ber^  and  spokea  in  &iich  a  kind  and  §bA- 
Img  war*  ^e  was  sure  there  was  soiiKtiiiBf 
wroK^^  and  that  ber  niistress  bad  something 
ttpoA  ber  mind*'' 
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ports  which  crowded  the  table,  and  which 
might  have  been  touched  by  him. 

At  this  moment  a  chaise  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  her  brother  Henry  leaped  out  of 
it.  In  another  moment  Ellen  was  in  his  armsj 
and  dinging  to  him  in  the  full  abandonment  of 
long  pent-up  sorrow,  which  at  length  is  allowed 
free  vent*  There  was  a  degree  of  relief  in  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  she  might  unburthen 
her  whole  soul,  from  whom  she  need  have  no 
secrets,  and  with  whom  she  need  be  under  no 
restraint 

This  weakness,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  She  quickly  shook  it  off,  and 
rousing  herself,  she  uttered  in  a  firm  though 
hurrying  manner : 

"  We  must  be  gone  directly,  Henry.  You 
will  take  me  to  my  father^s ;  you  will  go  with 
me,  dear  brother,  will  you  not  F'* 

*'  Where  is  Hamilton  ?^'  he  answered. 

"  He  has  not  been  here  since  I  received 
the  first  packet  you  enclosed  me.  We  parted 
then  r  She  pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment 
tightly  upon  her  eye-balk. 
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only  one  task  left,  that  of  bidding  adieu  to  my 
baby^my  little  Agnes  l^ 

"  Do  you  leave  her  behind  you  ?'* 
"  I  cannot  rob  Algernon  of  that  which  will 
remind  him  of  me,  and  yet  give  him  pleasure, 
instead  of  pain.  Neither  will  I  heap  more 
shame  and  disgrace  on  my  child's  head  than 
is  unavoidable,'''* 

Ellen  left  him,  and  with  a  slow  and  heavy 
step,  she  for  the  last  time  mounted  the  oak 
staircase.  She  went  to  the  nursery,  and  so- 
lemnly taking  the  child  away,  she  carried  it 
into  the  room  which  was  her  own»  Bolting 
all  the  doors,  she  knelt  as  she  held  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  offered  up  for  it  prayers  as 
fervent  and  as  pure  as  ever  ascended  to  the 
throne  of  grace*  Then  kissing  its  eyes,  its  fore- 
head, its  lips, 

**  May  the  God  of  mercy  bless  thee,  my 
babe  i  may  he  bless  thee  with  virtue,  principle, 
rectitude:  whatever  may  be  thy  fate  in  this 
world,  may  He  bring  thee  to  that  place  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest !" 
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Slie  rose  ffom  her  knees,  and  csftkd  iW 
child  back  to  the  nurse.  In  a  calm  asl 
Et^idy-  Toke,  abe  bade  h^*,  as  she  valyed  bcr 
peace  of  mind  here  and  hereafter,  to  do  he 
duty  by  the  iniant  i  and  begging  God  to  hbs 
them  bothj  she  steadily  went  dawn  the  %imh 
and  without  looking  to  the  rights  or  to  the  ht^ 
passed  through  the  haU*  When  she  ttmhd 
the  doOT,  she  paused,  and  turning  round,  in 
law  the  servants  who,  half  wonder,  half  sjm- 
pathy,  had  collected  at  the  different  dooii^ 
and  were  pressing  forward.  She  tried  ta 
speak — her  voice  failed  her  ;   she  made  anolba 
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CHAPTER  X. 


£0  iOfige,  «Niii«id,  et  penWe, 

Vouf  voyc  chacuo  jour  de  sepdkalne 

Conibien  qu'cfttcs  dc  moi  loitigfUiDe 
Belle  ires  loyaument  zm^^, 

0y  tout  Tous  ay  rn'oniour  donuie  i 

Y01IS  ca  povez  etre  certaioe, 

Ma  senile  dame  &ouver&iDe* 
De  mon  las  ci£iir  moull  desir^e 
En  aoDge,  ftouK&id,  et  pens^» 

CnAHLts  Due  d*Obieaiis,  a.  c.  1446. 

How  did  jxjor  Hainilton  meanwhile  pass  the 
time  of  his  weary  exile?  It  w^ould  have  been 
wretchedness  to  him  to  have  been  recognized, 
to  have  been  obliged  to  answer  the  usual  in- 
quiries after  his  wife  and  children,  with  whicli 
a  niarried  man  is  invariably  greeted;  to  en- 
dure all  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  Yet 
his  acquaintance  wa«  so  general,  his  name  so 
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the  society  of  any  other  living  being,  however 
lovely,  however  fascmating. 

Weeks  however  elapsed,  and  eveo  his  highly 
wrought  Eature  was  beginning  to  tire  of  this 
protracted  uncertainty.  He  formed  a  thou- 
sand desperate  plans ;  he  nearly  convinced  him- 
self that  they  were  both  sacrificing  their  hap- 
piness  to  a  frivolous  punctilio  ;  that  Mr.  Cres- 
ford  never  would  return — that  if  he  did,  still 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven  she  was  his,  not  Cres* 
ford's  wife,  and  that  there  would  be  no  guilt 
in  their  flying  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  there  existing  for  each  other  alone. 

But  although  he  might  think  such  thoughts, 
he  never  ventured  to  commit  them  to  paper, 
when  writing  to  her.  He  never  again  proposed 
their  living  together,  if  their  union  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  laws.  There  was  a  spotless 
lofty  purity  about  her  that  he  dared  not  out- 
rage by  word,  or  look.  He  knew  also,  that 
even  supposing  he  should  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  fly  with  him,  still,  that  with  her 
disposition,  her  religious  principles,  she  could 
never  find  happiness  in  his  devotion,  if  remorse 
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boats  as  they  neared  the  shore  with  an  emo- 
tion of  envy. — *^  Perhaps,^  he  thought,  "  per- 
haps the  next  few  waves  may  swallow  up  the 
brave  fellows,  who  are  there  exerting  them* 
selves  to  preserve  life.  They  know  not  for 
what  a  miserable  possession  they  are  strug- 
gling. They  know  not  what  may  await  them 
if  they  escape  the  present  danger  !  Blighted 
affections,  ruined  hopes,  the  torture  of  losing 
those  they  love,  or  of  seeing  them  exist  in 
wretchedness,  may  bring  them  to  regret  they 
had  not  now  sunk,  secure  from  experiencing 
any  more  of  the  sufferings  human  nature  is 
heir  to*  Would  1  were  in  one  of  those  boats  ! 
It  would  be  no  sin  of  mine  if  the  waves  were 
to  close  over  it."" 

The  wives  and  mothers  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  were  inuretl  to  the  venturous  life 
of  their  relatives,  proceeded  with  their  or- 
dinary toil.  They  had  so  often  seen  them 
weather  a  storm  in  safety,  that  they  felt  little 
alarm  at  what  would  have  struck  others  as 
awful.  One  young  woman,  however,  stole 
forth  alone;  her  loose  cloak  shivered  in  the 
wind ;  the  wild  gust  brought  with  it  the  spray 
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*'  My  husband,  sir,  is  in  one  of  those 
boats/" 

**  And  does  he  love  you  ?  Do  you  love  him, 
and  are  you  lawfully  married  ?^ 

*'  Oh,  sir  f  to  be  sure  wc  are  V*  and  she 
drew  back  abashed,  and  half  angry. 

**  Then— then  you  are  not  to  be  pitieci  In 
life  or  in  death  you  are  his.  You  are  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  love  and  of  duty,  of 
religion  and  of  law  !  He  will  return  tn 
you,  my  girl.  See,  the  boats  are  getting 
nearer  every  moment.  They  will  beat  the 
storm— you  will  be  reunited.  You  need  not 
weep/* 

He  darted  away  among  the  rock*^,  and  Bought 
the  little  room  in  the  single  ale-house,  which 
bad  been  his  home  for  the  last  month. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  return  to  Belhanger 
— to  revisit  the  spot  which  breathed  of  her, 
and  having  once  more  beheld  the  precious 
child  wliich  she  had  left  there  as  a  pledge 
of  her  affection  for  him^  to  send  her  with  the 
nurse  to  rejoin  her  mother  at  Captain  Ware- 

£His    resolution    was   no  sooner  taken 
was  executed. 
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the  party ;  you  might  have  given  one  a  line, 
1  should  have  thought,  Ellen,  you  must  have 
remembered  how  inconvenient  this  kind  of 
thing  is,  in  a  small  establish ment,^ 

By  this  time  Ellen  had  sunk  in  a  chair,  and 
Can>line  began  to  be  alarmed  at  her  paleneitB, 
and  at  the  altered  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. The  children  had  just  landed  from 
their  vehicle,  and  their  voices  were  heard  in 
the  passage. 

"  Mercy  on  us !  and  the  children,  too  V* 
exclaimed  poor  Captain  Wareham,  in  a  tone  of 
despair,  annoyance  having  thoroughly  mai* 
tered  the  vague  respect  inspired  by  the  su- 
perior style  of  all  which  surrounded  the  Ha* 
miltons,  "  Well,  this  certainly  is  rather  in- 
considerate, Ellen ;  but  when  pecyple  make 
great  matches,  they  grow  fine,  and  you  teein 
quite  to  forget  your  poor  old  father's  roeani 
are  not  quite  so  ample  as  Mr,  Hamilton V" 

He  turned  round,  but  started  at  the  ghastly 
appearance  of  Ellen.  Henry  had  suffered 
agonies  for  his  sister,  and  had  tried  to  lead  his 
father  aside,  that  he  might  briefly  explain  to 
htm    the  case,   without  proclaiming  it  tri  the 
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house,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient 
OD  any  emergency. 

Caroline  was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Ellen,  and  remembered  her  faint- 
ing fits  when  she  had  been  last  at  Belhanger. 
Her  look  of  settled  grief,  coupled  vrith  the 
absence  of  Mr,  Hamilton,  made  her  fear  that, 
notwithstanding  the  affection  which  had  for- 
merly subsisted  between  them,  their  quarrel 
must  have  been  a  serious  one,  and  that  her 
unannounced  arrival  must  mean  that  they  were 
separated*  She  found,  also,  that  only  the  two 
Crerford  children  accompanied  her;  and  this 
served  to  confirm  liL^r  fears. 

Even  Captain  War  eh  am  began  to  be  alarm- 
ed at  the  subdued  yet  resolute  manner  of 
Ellen ;  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
perplexed,  amnzed,  and  annoyed* 

**  I  suppose  you  want  something  to  eat, 
Ellen  ?" 

'*  No,  father !  I  could  not  touch  any  thing*" 
•*  And  the  children  must  have  supper/* 
**  Matilda,    you   will  give   them    some    tea, 
poor  little  things?''  she  answered,  turning  to- 
wards Matilda. 
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and  forcibly  detained  liitn.  He  closed  the 
door  after  them.  Captain  Wareham  turned 
round. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Henry  ?  Really 
it  is  very  disagreeable,  and  you  quite  frighten 
me ;  I  wish  you  would  not  be  bo  odd  and  mys- 
terious.*" 

"  Listen  to  me,  father.  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  break  to  you  the  news  I  have  to  impart,*' 

'*  Speak,  for  Heaven's  sake,  I  always  hate 
being  kept  in  suspense.'** 

**  Cresford  is  alive !  alive,  and  coining  home, 
as  he  thinks,  to  the  arms  of  his  beloved  wife  r 

**  Impossible,  Henry  I  you  are  jesting  ;^ 
and  Captain  Wareham  attempted  to  smile ; 
but  he  dropped  powerless  into  his  chair,  and 
dasped  his  hands,  adding,  **  If  this  is  a  jest, 
it  is  a  cruel  one  V* 

Henry  then,  in  a  few  words,  gave  him  an 
outline  of  the  case,  and  told  him  that  Ellen 
and  he  had  agreed,  that  until  Cresford  arrived, 
and  that  the  truth  was  past  all  hope  of  con- 
cealment, it  was  best  to  treat  it  as  an  amicable 
•eparation  on  the  score  of  temper.  Henry  had 
advised  Ellen  not  even  to  confide  the  truth 
h2 
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to  Mrs.  Allenham  ;  for  amiable  am 
hearted  as  she  was,  still  she  was  i 
from  an  inclination  to  gossip,  and  shi 
never  be  able  to  prevent  such  a  seer 
escaping  her  lips,  to  some  of  her  4 
dear  friends  in  her  native  place,  fl 

Captain  Wareham,  whose  good  Ii€ 
high  feeling  of  honour  rendered  him, 
an    estimable   man,   approved    of  all   I 
unfortunate  daughter  had  done;  and 
to   the    soul   when    he  looked    forward 
miserable  fate  which  probably  awaited 
*'  And  when  Cresford  does  return, 
how   will    he   conduct    himself?     I    di 
violence !""  M 

'*  I  dare  say  he  wall  make  her  a  libm 
a  nee/'*  answered  Henry  ;   **  for  he  waf 
noble  about  money  ;  hut  at  the  same  tin 
not  help  fearing  that  he  will  take  the 
from  her.     In  couimon  justice,  be 
upon  her,  farther  than  that,  the 
of  his  own  rash  imposture." 

'*  I    hope   not ;    but   you    were 
when   he  went   to  France,   to   kooi 
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violence  of  his  character — the  vehemence  of 
his  ungQverneci  passions.  But  we  must  go 
to  my  poor,  poor  unhappy  child,"" 

Her  sisters  had  been  all  kindness  to  Ellen, 
though  Matilda,  in  her  thoughtless  fondness, 
had  asked  a  thousand  painful  questions  con- 
cerning Mr,  Hamilton,  her  pet  Agnes,  &c. ; 
but  Caroline,  who  was  quite  persuadetl  !)he 
understood  the  whole  case  perfectly,  discreetly 
avoided  every  thing  that  let!  to  such  subjects, 
till  Matilda  went  to  see  to  her  hospitable 
arrangements  for  their  accomoiodation,  and 
they  were  left  alone. 

"  Dearest  Ellen  ! ""  Caroline  then  said,  "  I 
was  afraid  it  would  come  to  this,  when  1  left 
you  a  month  ago.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Hamilton  could  have  turn- 
ed out  so  ill,  for  I  am  sure  you  could  never 
have  been  the  one  to  blame :  nobody  ever 
saw  you  out  of  temper  in  your  life." 

Ellen  looked  up. 

**  Breathe  not  a  word  against  him,  Cam- 
line:  he  is  the  most  perfect^  the  most  fault- 
less of  human  beings !     I  always  thought  my 


•-...,  jwk*  cfttvra^s    were    a 
creature  I''  answered  Mrs.  All( 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Sec  tM  pOOf  C^ptlf€  BOB  WM  OB^^HB  BflMft:^ 

Wliere  long  be  ptnad«  ai^  Ul  Ite  %lt  «f  ^, 
With  ejes  that  is  the  bnad  ^UfiBei  wA^ 

With  sroile*  that  'mid  deep  liaei  ils^^afc  y^r ! 
Hoir  eagerly  he  meets  the  iuomtag  ^kle 

With  lab*ru]g  lnngi  that  each  fwvet  hoA  wmU  m»  ^ 
How  foodjy  riews  the  bUl,  ite  pbm*  the  vilt, 

Grven  mea<low«^  brooks,  ielib,  floir'is,  aad  wvn^lreei  I 
And,  "  Godi  !**  he  cries,  "  htrm  dear  is  Hbertj  ! 

Is  there  in  HeaveoV  large  gift  a  boon  bende  ? 
The  world  is  sai&e,  aad  all  the  good  I  see  !" 

But  aoofip  too  toon,  his  npCuies  win  subside. 
And  sighiDg  sad,  "  Not  Freedonn's  felf  to  me 

Is  sweet/'  be  cnes,  ''  if  one  to  share  it  be  denied.^* 

Unptdliiktd  P9tm$, 


The  next  day  Henry  was  obliged  to  return 
to  London  :  indeed,  he  wished  to  be  upon  the 
spot,  in  case  of  Mr.  Cresford's  arrival ;  and 
Ellen  was,  on  the  same  account,  equally 
anxious  he  should  depart. 


I 


they  remained  togecner  m  it 
ness  not  unmixed  with  ginCy  \ 
somewhat  hurt  at  Ellen^s  reser 

She  had  one  oonrersation  ' 
in  which  he  was  all  kindness 
and  she  now  sat  down  to  a 
deemed  one  of  absolute  neo 
of  the  utmost  difficulty,  nam< 
Mr.  Cresford  a  letter  which  si 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
the  dreadful  inteHigonce,  which 
must  reach  him. 

It  was  as  follows  :^- 

^^  I  know  not  how  to  addr 
dread  lest  you  should  have  h\ 
other  quarter  all  that  has  ooci 
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hoU  mam  wsid,  t^lkCnti 
I  reodvcd  froa  joo,  from  tbe  dme  I  i^kI 
liie  uliiijl  accQiiBt  cif  joor  dettth  in  tbe  pub- 
He  newspapers^  was  tbe  letter  I  reodved  last 
moDtb,  dated  6001  Giats.  I  bad  then  for 
two  jears  bdkred  mytdf  the  wife  of  Mr. 
HamStoD. 

"  As  I  write  these  words,  my  spirit  quails 
at  tbe  effect  I  know  they  must  produce  on 
you  —  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  pain  I  am  in- 
flicting on  you;  for,  indeed,  I  do  justice  to 
the  strength  of  your  affection  for  me,  and  1 
griere  to  be  thus  the  cause  of  anguish  to  one 
who  toves  me!  It  is  a  cruel  return  for  a]l 
the  fidelity  you  have  preserved  to  mt* ;  but 
you  must  know  the  truth,  and  I  had  rathtr 
you  should  learn  it  from  me,  than  from  com- 
moo  report,  —  from  the  busy  tongue  of  slan- 
der. 

"  Mr,  Maitland  never  brouglit  me  the  letter 
to  which  you  allude.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
your  companions  in  misfortune,  except  Cold- 
nel  Eversham,  who  told  me  how  he  folluwid 
your  remains  to  the  grave,  and  I  have  j^et 
to  learn  by  what  means  you  effected  your 
H  5 


YOU   had    been    able    to    exprc 
before  your  supposed  death. 

***  Some  months  after  the  e 
two  yean*  moumiug,  I  accep 
Hr.  Hamilton.  You  must  fee 
this  second  marriage  is  null 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  I 
an  eternal  barrier  is  placed  t 
and  me. 

^*  Upon  the  reception  of  y< 
Mr.  Hamilton  left  me,  and  I 
him  since.  Upon  the  confir 
first  letter,  (in  the  authenticit 
scarcely  beUeved,)  I  removed 
children  to  my  father's.""  [Sli 
written  ^^  your  two  children  ;'^ 
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wilfully  done  anything  wrong,  though  I  am 
aware  I  have  cast  a  blight  over  the  fate  of 
all  those  whose  happiness  I  would  gladly  die 
lo  secure.  Would  I  could  die  I  But  it  h  our 
duty  to  suffer  and  submit.  Misfortune  has, 
I  hope,  taught  you  likewise  the  duty  of  resig- 
nation. Pray,  as  I  do,  for  strength  to  fulfil 
our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  in  unrepining 
patience  and  humility,  so  that  we  may  here- 
after be  deemed  worthy  of  our  Maker's  pro- 
raised  blessings  to  those  who  do  his  will  in 
this  world.  Our  misfortunes  have  not  ori- 
ginated in  guilt :  in  that  reflection  let  us  find 
a  supporting  hope ;  and  rest  assured  tliat,  had 
1  known  you  to  he  living,  no  length  of  ab- 
sence, no  human  power,  no  imaginable  cir- 
cumstanceSf  should  have  shaken  my  adherence 
to  my  maiden  vow  of  constancy  :  you  should 
have  found  me  as  you  left  nie — 

"  Your  faitliful  wife, 

"  Ellen  Cresford." 


With  what  unutterable  anguish  did  she 
write  that  name  I  For  some  minutes  she  held 
the  pen  suspended  before  she  summoned  cou- 
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America,  or  to  any  spot  on  earth  where  hu- 
man institutions  eould  not  reach. 

When  Algernon  arrived  at  Belhanger,  a 
few  days  efter  Ellen'^s  departure*  he  lost  no 
time  in  sending  little  Agnes  to  rejoin  her  mo- 
ther. He  thought  the  presence  of  her  child,^ — 
his  child j — might  afford  her  the  sensation  near- 
est approaching  to  pleasure  of  any  tiling  she 
was  now  capable  of  experiencing.  It  was  not 
without  many  a  bitter  pang  that  he  brought 
himself  to  part  from  the  only  object  that 
remained  to  hiiDj  of  all  that  a  few  short  weeks 
ago  had  made  him  the  happiest  man  alive. 
But  in  addition  to  his  anxiety  to  lessen  by 
any  means  within  his  power  the  bitterness  of 
her  fate,  it  is  possible  that  a  lingering  hope 
mingled  itself,  that  she  could  not  refuse  to  let 
him  occasionally  see  his  child,  and  that  he 
might  perhaps  thus  obtain  an  interview  with 
herself. 

His  home  was  now  utterly  desolate.  He 
wandered  as  she  had  done  before,  like  an  un- 
quiet spirit,  from  room  to  room.  He  pictoied 
to  himself  what  must  have  been  her  feelings 
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chintz  roonij  saying  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
desired  her  to  ask  him  what  he  wished  to 
have  done,  and  also  to  inquire  his  pleasure 
concerning  the  neck-cloths.  He  begged  her  to 
use  her  own  di^retion  on  those  subjects*  but 
still  detained  her  in  conversation,  lioping  she 
would^  of  her  own  accord,  allude  to  Ellen* 

Finding  that  Mrs*  Topham's  discourse  was 
strictly  confined  to  her  business,  he  ventured 
at  length  to  say, 

'*  I  am  afraid  your  mistress  was  not  quite 
well  when  she  left  Belhanger  ?" 

"  Why  certainly,  sir,  Mrs  Hamilton  did 
not  look  so  well  as  she  used  to  do.  There 
was  not  a  servant  in  the  house  that  did  not 
remark  it.  But  it  was  very  lonesome  for  her 
here  by  herself,  and  we  thought  perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  she  appeared  so  low.  I  am 
sure,  sir;  we  all  heartily  wished  for  you  back 
again,  if  it  was  only  for  our  poor  mistress's 
sake*'' 

Mrs,  Topham,  whose  curiosity  had  only 
been  repressed  by  her  respectful  discretion, 
had  no  mind  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  her  master  and    mistress 
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were  really  parted  or  Dot,  and  of  satii 
clearing    up    the    mystery    of  their    la 
ceedings,  j 

'*  I  suppose,  sir,"  she  cominued,  '^ 
tresa    will    be    coming    back    soon ;  —  < 
not   think   it    would  be  a  good    thing 
the   muslin    curtains  in    the    boudoir 
before  her  return  ?*^ 

Poor  Hamilton  had  wished  to  lead 
versation  to  Ellen,  and  now  he  had  su 
in  doing  so,  he  writhed  under  the  quesi 
he  thought  it  better  not  to  hear  hej 
mentioned  at  all,  than  to  be  subject  tc 
and  hastily  bidding  Mrs,  Topham  sec 
those  things  in  her  own  department,  he 
out  to  mount  his  horse,  and  to  galIo{ 
maniac  over  the  country,  as  if  he  coii 
escape  from  the  corroding  care,  which  I 
faster  than  he  could  fly.  fl 

When  i[i  violent  exercise  alone,  did 
perience  temporary  relief  from  miser 
home  every  thing  breathed  of  EUei 
though  it  was  agonizing  to  him  to  sec 
of  her  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  te 
from  the  spot ;  he  would  pass  whole 
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her  morning  rooirij  lcK>king  over  her  books, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  blotting  book, 
in  which  were  notes,  memorandums,  various 
little  matters  which  belonged  to  her.  He 
would  gaze  for  several  minutes  upon  any 
half'bound  book,  which  had  *'  Ellen  Hamil- 
ton,^' written  in  her  hand  on  the  outside. 
Those  two  words  contained  for  his  heart  a 
world  of  passionate  and  blasted  feelings.  The 
very  household  accounts  were  not  without  a 
charm  in  his  eyes ^ for  they  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  a  time  when  ahe  was  his  wife. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  tlie  emo* 
tions  of  Ellen  when  the  nurse  brought  her 
child.  The  smiles  of  the  infant  and  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it,  were  a  momentary  balm 
to  her  heart,  Algernon  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  whatever  their  own  fates  might  be,  he 
could  in  no  way  so  effectually  secure  the  ulti- 
mate and  eternal  welfare  of  their  child,  as  by 
causing  its  young  mind  to  be  trained  to  all  that 
was  virtuous,  under  Ellen's  own  immediate 
eye.  She  could  not  but  be  gratified  by  his 
opinion  of  her,  and  grateful  for  hii*  kindness. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  from  the  period  of 
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their  final  sepu^tiofi,  when  Henrj  Wsniai 
WW  one  day  called  out  of  bis  office  to  speik 
ft  gentlemaii  who  awmited  him  in  m  pfifi 
cptftmcnt.  Henry^s  bcftrt  misg^Te  btm.  I 
warn  fc*rs  were  on  the  point  of  being  realia 
It  QUit  be  Crefrfon). 

The  rooai  wm  dark.  Heor/s  eyes  » 
diiiy  with  intecise  anxiety  ;  he  thought  lie  i 
not  recognise  hb  face  ;  but  it  was  CresfiM 
WKt  which  asked, 

*■  Are  yt>u  Henry  Wareh4iiii  ?** 

*'  HesTens  I   Ciedbrd.     Is  it    indeed  yo 

«ifr 

"  \Fbefe  is  MIT  wife?'*  ottered  Cresford 
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passion.  **  Your  virtuous  sister  thought  I 
was  safe  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  and  she  has 
given  the  loose  to  her  profligate  fancies,  under 
the  specious  veil  of  marriage!  Well  done, 
your  sanctified  hypocrite  (  The  luourning 
widow  of  Ephesus  with  a  vengeance  T^  And 
he  laughed  an  appalling,  withering  laugh, 
which  made  Henry  shudder.  His  eyes  glared 
with  the  fire  of  madness.  Henry  almost 
shrank  with  the  involuntary  terror  from  which 
the  bravest  cannot  defend  themselves  if  they 
suspect  mental  aberration  in  a  fellow-creature. 

*'Cresford,  read  this  letter,  and  I  think  you 
will  not  make  use  of  such  hard  expressions. 
Though  you  may  be  miserable,  you  will  not 
be  so  angry.^ 

**  So,  because  I  have  loved  her  with  mad 
Idolatry,  because  my  passion  for  her  has  driven 
me  to  acts  of  desperation j— has  driven  me  to 
set  at  nought  my  life— my  safety,  you  think  1 
am  such  a  besotted  fool,  that  three  lines*  traced 
by  her  hand,  are  to  turn  the  whole  current  of 
my  feelings;  that  she  can  persuade  me  quietly 
to  yield   her   to  the   arms  of  my  rival."     He 
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Henry  watched  the  varying  expression  of 
his  countenance  as  he  proceeded  with  poor 
Ellen *s  letter,  and  he  sincerely  commiserated 
the  wretched  man,  who  was  now  a  prey  to  the 
most  agonizing  passions  of  our  nature— blasted 
hope— indignant  jealousy. 

When  he  came  to  the  part  in  which  she 
spoke  of  having  for  two  years  believed  herself 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  stamped  upon 
the  floor,  and  crushing  the  paper  in  his  clench- 
ed band,  Henry  thought  would  have  destroyed 
it,  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage.  However,  he 
proceeded,  and  a  softer  shade  stole  over  his 
face  when  he  read  of  her  grief  at  making  such 
a  return  for  all  his  kindness  and  affection.  A 
tear  trickled  down  his  cheek  as  he  came  to  the 
part  where  she  described  her  strict  adherence 
to  his  wishes;  and  when  she  mentioned  her 
having  parted  from  Mr.  Hamilton  upon  the 
reception  of  his  first  letter,  he  vehemently  laid 
his  hand  on  Henry's  arm* 

"Is  this  true?""  he  said,  "Did  she  part 
from  that  man  at  once  ?'* 

"  Indeed  she  did,  and  has  not  seen  him 
since.'' 
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and   then — Gk)d  knows  what  will  become  of 
mer 

He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  before 
many  mmutes  had  elapsed  was  on  his  road  to 
Captain  Wareham's  residence. 
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voice !  Yes,  it  was  his  voice  whom  she  had  so 
long  believed  in  the  grave,  uttering  in  loud 
and  stern  accents^  "  Show  me  to  Mrs,  Cres- 
ford,— I  must  instantly  see  her,^  and  he  darted 
by  the  servant  up  the  stairs. 

*'  Not  into  the  front  room,  sir,^  the  servant 
called  out ;  **  thf^re  is  company  in  the  front 
room  !  the  back  room,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Cresford  burst  open  the  door,  and  stood  be» 
fore  her,  pale  and  haggard.  She  did  not  faint, 
she  did  not  scream :  she  had  risen  from  her 
seat,  and  she  stood  transfixed  I 

She  was  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Sorrow  could 
but  dim  her  brilliancy,  —  the  finely  cliiselled 
features,  the  marble  brow,  the  angelic  expre»» 
sion,  the  feminine  dignity,  were  aU  there. 
Cresford  gazed  in  agonized  admiration. 

**  How  I  have  longed  for  this  moment  !^- 
this  moment,  which  proves  one  of  torture  I 
EUen,  Ellen,  you  never  loved  me,  or  you  could 
not  have  done  what  you  have  done.  But  I 
was  resolved  to  see  you  again. — Yes,  if  Heaven 
and  hell  had  conspired  against  me,  I  would 
have  gazed  upon  that  face  again.'"'  She  hid 
her  face  with  her  hands.  **  No,'*  he  said,  imd 
YOU  III.  I 
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nestly,  "  No  !  my  whole  heart,  soul,  and  af- 
fections are  Algernon's,*'  and  she  sank  on  the 
floor. 

*'  And  do  I  live  to  hear  you  avow  your 
/^ilt  ?  Shamelessj  abandoned  creature  l  You, 
whom  I  so  worshipped  1  now,  now,*— in  truth 
my  brahi  will  madden  l"^  He  struck  his  fore- 
head with  his  clenched  hands.  Then  looking 
round,  "  These  are  my  children,  are  they  not  ? 
— I  believed  them  mine.  Yes,  yes,  they  are 
mine,  and  mine  they  shall  be !  Come  with 
me,  childreD  ;  you  shall  not  remain  to  be  con* 
laminated  by  the  example  of  a  creature  who 
glories  in  her  shame.  And  this,""  he  added, 
and  lifted  the  little  Agnes  from  the  floor, 
*•  this,  this  is  hh  child  I  Take  it, — take  it, 
before  I  commit  any  crime  I  may  repent  of  I" 
Ellen  rushed  to  it,  tore  it  from  him,  and 
hugged  it  to  her  bosom.  "  But  these  are 
mine  t"  he  continued,  and  '*  these  are  mine, 
by  every  law  of  nature  and  of  man  T  He 
seized  one  in  each  hand.  She  flew  to  him, 
—  she  clung  round  liis  feet*  He  looked  down 
on  hej  in  triumph* 
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'M  am  at  the  hotel  opposite,  sir,  and  there 
I  await  them  within  the  next  two  hours,"^ 

He  darted  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the 
house. 

The  terrified  children  hung  round  their  oio- 
ther;  Captain  Wareham  supported  her;  Ca- 
roline— Matilda  rushed  in.  Coocealinent  was 
no  longer  practicable  —  despair  and  conster- 
nation prevailed  through  the  whole  house. 
The  two  Miss  Parkses,  who  had  been  **  the 
company  in  the  front  drawiiig*room,^  discreetlj 
took  their  departure,  hut  not  before  thej  had 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  be  perfectly  aufaU 
a$  to  the  cause  of  the  confusion,  and,  in  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  the  fact  of  BIrs.  Haxnil- 
ton's  first  husband's  return  was  known  to 
every  house  in  the  Close,  and  in  half-an-hour 
more  throughout  the  whole  town.  But  one 
feeling,  however,  preTailed  —  sincere  sorrow  for 
the  unfortunate  Ellen  ! 

Her  manners  were  so  gentle,  she  had  not 
an  enemy  — her  conduct  so  irreproachable  that 
eren  the  slander  of  a  country-town  coterie  had 
never  approached  her  name.     Every  one  fell 
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your  labour  of  love  all  wasted,  and  the  grief 
of  seeing  your  sorrow  shared  by  the  innocent 
sufferers,  there  can  be  no  anguish  more  poig- 
nant, more  hopeless. 

In  man  there  may  exist  a  preference  towards 
the  children  of  the  woman  he  loves,  over  those 
of  the  woman  he  has  not  loved — not  so  in  the 
gentler  sex.  It  frequently  happens  that  ma^ 
ternal  affection  is  the  more  powerful  principle 
in  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  conjugal  happiness.  The  heart  whose 
tenderness  has  been  repelled  in  one  quarter, 
expands  and  fixes  itself  in  the  one  other  lawful 
direction^  and  Ellen's  love  for  her  elder  chil- 
dren fully  equalled  that  she  felt  for  the  child 
of  Algernon. 

She  has  taken  her  last  kiss  of  them  ;  she 
has  for  the  last  time  wrapped  the  handkerchiefs 
close  round  their  throats  to  defend  them  from 
the  chill  of  the  evening ;  she  has  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  bade  them  be  good  children,  and 
implored  them  to  remember  all  she  has  told 
them  concerning  their  duty  to  Crod,  and  to  their 
feUow-creatures.  Above  all,  she  made  them 
both    promise    never   to   forget   to   say    their 
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Matilda,  Caroline,  Captain  Wareham  gently 
unwound  them  from  her.  The  awe-struck 
children  let  themselves  be  quietly  withdrawn, 
and,  when  Ellen  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
they  were  with  their  father  some  miles  on  the 
road  to  London* 

What  were  Cresford'*s  emotions  ? — Such  was 
the  tumult  of  his  soul  they  could  scarcely  be 
defined.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
children  bad  been  introduced  to  their  father 
were  not  such  as  to  inspire  them  with  filial 
afTectioD ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  mother's 
parting  injunction,  they  looked  upon  him  with 
fear  and  horror,  as  the  stranger  who  had  made 
mamma  so  unhappy,  and  had  taken  them  away 
from  her  in  such  a  hurry.  They  could  not  the 
least  comprehend  what  was  meant  by  this 
mane's  being  their  father,  for  they  remembered 
wearing  black  frocks  for  a  long,  long  time, 
because  their  father  was  dead. 

Cresford  saw  the  instinctive  terror  with 
which,  when  he  kissed  them,  and  bade  them 
love  him,  they  shrank  from  his  care<»8es. 
With  increased  bitterness  he  exclaimed,  **  She 
has  taught  them  to  hate  me  (  My  own  chil- 
I5 
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situation.     He  had  most  tmij  lamwd  kis 
and  his  case  was  as  pitiable,  and 
a  one,  as  can  well  be  ima^ned.    The 
aberratioD  to  wfaidi  he 
and  which  had  ptercBied 
from  even  attempCiiig  to 
meot  in  Aoslria  known,  cither  to  kia  i 
to  the  GoTenmeot,   had  been  bnaa^  mm  by 
the  Tebemeot   and   angorenied  aatoR  rf  \m 
which,  as  nn^t  he  eijMrtfiii  Mi  i 


meet  with  the  sootlmi^ 
allaj  ibem,   but,  on  the 
tUnig    taidiog   most    to  in 
thoD.     The   lenaoo  wUdi 
irouled  them  remained,  in 
ened,   while  the 
fiiU  f ctfre 

Upon  bis  airivol  in  Loodoci  he  < 
children  at  an  hotel,  and  aallied  forth  i 
of  a  larger.     He  walked  to  Linoab*t  Jaa,  and 
^^'^dst  the  first  door  that  praeaCed  MmU 

oai^^   little  man,  with 
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milk  of  human  kiDdness  turned  to  gall,  in  his 
situatioQ.  He  had  most  truly  loved  his  wife, 
and  his  case  was  as  pitiable,  and  as  hopeless 
a  one,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  mental 
aberration  to  which  he  had  slightly  alluded, 
and  which  had  prevented  him  for  some  years 
from  even  attempting  to  make  his  imprison- 
ment in  Austria  known,  either  to  his  friends  or 
to  the  Government,  had  been  brought  on  by 
the  vehement  and  ungoverned  nature  of  his 
passions ;  which,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not 
meet  with  the  soothing  treatment  calculated  to 
^ay  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  every 
thing  tending  most  to  inflame  and  irritate 
them«  The  reason  which  might  have  con- 
trouled  them  remained,  in  some  degree,  weak- 
ened, while  the  passions  themselves  were  in 
full  force. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  he  deposited  his 
children  at  an  hotel,  and  sallied  forth  in  search 
of  a  lawyer^  He  walked  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
knocked  at  the  first  door  that  presented  itself- 
He  was  admitted,  and  was  shown  up  to  a 
middle-aged,  quiet  little  man,  with  spectacles 
upon  his  nose. 
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a  person  who  appe«f«d  to  be 
such  injuries,  and  beggied 
to  him  the  drcumstanoes  of  iW 
might  judge  ia  what  mode  be  ^ 
this  assistance* 

*'  I  am  <^lni,  sir :  if  yoa  knev^  i 
wonder  at  my  calimiBM 
peace  in  1802,  I  waa  caUed  Co  ] 
cantUe  busiQesa.  I  left  m  mfe  I 
sir!  she  was  the  lovelieit 
walked  this  earth  I — sbe 
was  lovely.  I  wanUpfn 
of  old,  worshipped  tbe  nm.  mm  was  rrcrjr 
thing  to  me !  I  scarcely  mltml  ibe  wbid  to 
blow  on  her.  Tbe  gaie  of  aaotber  amb  wf^ 
peared  to  me  almost  poIltstioB  to  m  cmture 
so  sacred,  I  left  ber  with  bcr  father,  as  I 
thought,  in  honour  and  id  ia£etj,  aiMl  with 
her,  my  two  children. 

**  Every  one  knows  tbe  fate  of  thoae  who 
were  found  in  France  upon  tbe  decIaratioD  of 
hostilities*  I  was  one  of  tbe  deienus^  and  at 
Verdun  I  was  condemned  to  drag  out  many, 
many  weary  months,  in  absence  from  her  I  ao 
madly  adored.     A  vague  jealousy,   a  fear  of 


to  one  whose  whole  soul  was  ii 
It  mattered  little  to  me  where 
if  I  was  fiur  from  her,  and  I  i 
by  no  ties  of  honour  firom  ai 
thing  in  my  power  to  make  m; 
ral  times  I  had  nearly  ac^ooc 
each  time  the  vigilance  of  my 
me. 

<<  At  length  I  thou^t  of  a  ( 
ed  successful.  I  wrote  a  letl 
infcNrming  her  that  I  intendec 
illness, — on  my  feigned  death 
permission  to  be  buried  by  to 
Protestant  burying-ground  ou 
and  with  the  assistance  of  my 
conBdant,  Morton,  to  tcSiow  i 
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excited  pity.  I  obtained  the  permission  re- 
quired. Morton  administered  a  strong  sleep- 
ing  draught,  and  as  he  was  my  constant  at- 
tendantf  he  pronounced  me  dead.  I  waa 
placed  in  my  coffin,  and  on  the  evening  of  my 
funeral^  which  was  the  next  succeeding  my 
supposed  death,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
weep  in  private  over  the  bier  of  his  best  friend, 
and  took  that  opportunity  of  opening  the 
coffin,  dressing  me  in  the  clothes  which  he  hat! 
isonveyed  into  the  room,  filling  the  coffin  with 
some  billets  of  wood  which  had  been  brought 
to  make  up  the  fire,  and  of  conceah'ng  me  in 
an  adjoining  closet  till  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  procession  to  move  on*  I  then  mixed 
among  the  mourners,  and  by  favour  of  the 
darkness,  escaped  detection.  As  most  of  the 
other  officers  were  on  parole,  there  was  no 
difficulty  made  as  to  the  number  who  passed 
the  gates,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart,  I  found 
myself,  unfettered  by  any  pledge  of  honour, 
beyond  the  walls  of  Verdun. 

**  It  was  not  till  all  present  were  occupied  in 
actually  lowering  the  coffin  into  the  ground, 
that  I  ventured  to  absent  myself.     I  took  that 


back  into  the  town. 

**  Morton  had  placed  for  me  a 
a  bag  of  proTisioiis,  and  aom 
hollow  tree,  the  situation  of  w 
aocuratdy  described  to  me,  tl 
without  much  loss  of  time,  and 
ed  my  dress,  and  carefully  oon< 
tary  costume,  I  dashed  right  on 
tore  morning,  had  cleared  tbi 
need  not  tell  you  how  I  made 
day  to  day— how  I  crossed  tb 
«ypan  boat,  which  in  my  wandi 
moored  to  the  shore;  how  I  wa 
immediately  seised  as  a  spy,  am 
years,  I  was  enabled  still  to  e 
tures  of  an  Austrian  dungeon, 
hope  of  some  day  beine  restorec 
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at  Mr,  Hamilton's  I — for  that  is  his  name — 
that  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  robbed 
me  of  my  wife — my  wedded,  lawful  wife !— *for 
she  is  my  wife !  By  the  law  of  the  land,  she 
is  my  wife,  sir  ?  There  is  justice  for  me  in 
this  land  of  law,  of  liberty,  of  impartial  jus* 
tice,  is  there  not  ?  She  can  be  prosecuted  for 
bigamy,  sir.  She  must  he  found  guilty.  1 
come  to  you  to  learn  how  to  proceed — Do 
you  advise  me,  guide  me.  Oh !  my  brain  is 
confused    and   maddened !      I    cannot,   cannot 

think  r 

Cresford  paced  the  apartment  in  violent  agi- 
tation. The  quiet  lawyer  looked  up  from 
his  spectacles,  and  half  wondered  whether  his 
would-be  client  was  quite  in  his  right  senses. 
Cresford  had  not  paused  for  a  moment.  There 
was  a  relief  in  thus  disburthening  himself  of 
all  that  had  long  been  pent  up  in  his  soul. 
He  had  found  those  who  were  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  severed,  eternally  severed  from 
him.  All  other  ties  and  affections  were  as  no- 
thing before  those  which  had  been  thus  rudely 
rent  asunder,  and  having  once  begun  to  speak 
to  this  stranger,  he  poured  forth  all  his  tale  as 


to  listen  with  complete  sy 
than   any  one  who    had 
her. 

Mr.  M^Leod  answered, 

"  Indeed,  sir,   your   cf 

very  hard  one.     You  wro 

wife,  to  bform  her  of  thi 

adopt  ?"" 

"  I  wrote  to  her  explain 
and  sent  the  letter  by  n 
who  succeeded  in  making 
before  I  put  my  plan  in  i 
to  make  sure  he  got  off  ii 
to  me  the  evening  before  h 
vessel  for  England.^ 

"  And  you  are  confiden 
letter  ?"" 
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pea  ted  in  a  tone  of  de^p  despondency,  but  he 
continued  with  more  bitterness;  "  It  was  very 
convenient  to  her  to  believe  in  my  deatli ;  con- 
venient to  my  partners  in  trade,  to  divide  the 
profits  of  the  business  —  very  convenient  for 
her  brother  to  be  admitted  to  a  share*  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  they  have  all  revelled  in  my  spoils  —  they 
thought  me  safe  in  my  dungeon  !  But  I  am 
here — I  am  alive — they  cannot  prove  me  dead. 
I  will  wrest  my  wife^  my  children,  my  property^ 
from  the  spoiler's  grasp  !''''  and  he  laughed  a  wild 
laugh  of  desperation. 

It  had  been  Mr-  M'Leod's  fate  frequently 
to  see  people  under  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, so  that,  although  he  feared  his  visiter'^s 
mind  might  be  somewhat  warped  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  did  not  doubt  there  was  ground 
for  all  he  stated,  and  he  now  enquired  metho- 
dically into  his  name,  his  connexions,  his  re- 
sidence. 

He  remembered  the  name  as  one  of  consi- 
derable note  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  he 
had  some  recollection  of  having  heard  his 
death  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  melancholy  con- 


"  I  pity  you  most  sincerely — ¥ 
may  be  to  blame  or  not.^ 

•*  Whether  my  wife  may  be 
And  do  I  hear  an  Englishman, 
it  is,  to  right  the  injured,  to  p 
all  indifferently  —  do  I  hear  I 
cause  of  the  faithless  wife  ?  tfa 
I  little  chance  of  redress  P 

**  My  good  sir,  you  misun 
tirdy.  I  do  not  mean  to  ad' 
or  anybody^s  cause.  I  merel 
that  I  am  very  sorry  for  yoi 
wife  did  ever  receive  the  lett 
her,  or  whether  she  did  not.'* 

**  She  did  receive  it — she  mi 
it ;  and,  if  she  did  not,  she  sh< 
for  some  more  nositire.  and  ca 
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d^d,  though  she  might  have  expected  to  hear 
from  you  that  you  were  alive.** 

**  Is  there  justice  for  me  in  the  laws  of  ray 
country,  or  is  there  not  T  repeated  Cresford, 
sternly. 

**  Certainly,  sir.  In  this  country  there  is 
justice  for  everybody,*' 

"  Then  how  am  I  to  seek  redress  ?  In 
what  court  ?** 

**  Why,  if  by  redress  you  mean  revenge, 
that  is  to  be  obtained  by  prosecuting  your  wife 
for  bigamy,  in  which  case  the  trial  would  take 
place  at  the  assizes  of  the  county  in  which  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  :  but,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  under  which  the 
crime  of  bigamy  was  committed,  I  conclude, 
that  if  she  quits  the  roof  of  her  second  hus- 
baud^ " 

*'  He  is  not  her  husband,  sir;  I  am  her 
husband,  and  I  will  prove  it.  She,  the  imma- 
culate —  the  refined  —  who  seemed  to  shrink 
from  my  love  as  too  impassioned  —  she  shall  be 
proved  to  have  been  living  in  sin  with  another 


man 
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"  Does  she  still  reside  with  Mr.^ I  beg 
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"  Have  you  and  Mrs,  Cre^ford  had  an  inter- 
view since  your  return,  and  in  what  manner  did 
fihe  comport  herself?'' 

"  I  saw  her  yesterday.  I  saw  her  ia  aU 
her  loveliness  —  I  could  almost  have  forgotten 
every  thing  —  fur  the  moment  it  was  such  rajK 
ture  to  gaze  on  her  again  ;  when  she  told  me, 
in  so  many  words,  that  her  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  his — ray  rival's.^ 

"  Poor  woman  V*  ejaculated  Mr.  M'Leod. 

**  And  is  it  she*  whom  you  pity  ?  Am  I 
doomed  to  be  scorned  and  persecuted  by  the 
whole  human  race  ?  To  be  hated  by  all  who 
are  bound  to  me  by  the  nearest  and  dearest 
ties  ?  Are  even  strangers  to  take  part  against 
me  ?  But  I  will  have  revenge,  if  I  cannot  have 
sympathy.  I  will  be  feared  if  I  cannot  be 
loved.  I  would  fain  be  loved ;  it  was  my 
nature  to  love,  and  to  wish  for  love  in  return." 
His  voice  softened,  and  the  tears  swam  in  his 
eyes,  '*  But  I  have  never  been  loved  —  no,  she 
never  did  love  me !  He  had  her  first  affec- 
tions—  her  whole  affections  I  Oh,  how  those 
words  ring  in  my  ears  I" 

Mr.  M*Leod  was  moved  by  his  expressions 
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"  I  do  not  justly  say  that ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  how  truly  your  wife  believed  you  were 
dead  and  buried,  and  whether  she  had  got 
acquainted  with  the  other  gentleman,  before 
she  heard  the  news  of  your  death,  and  a  few 
more  such  questions;  for  it  runs  in  my  head, 
that  though  your  case  is  a  hard  one,  her''s  may 
be  a  hard  one  too,  and  that  the  best  thing  you 
could  both  do,  would  be  to  let  each  other 
alone,  and  bear  your  misfortunes  as  well  as 
you  can*^ 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  preach  forbearance^ 
and  patience,  and  submission,  and  resignation. 
You  would  not  find  them  quite  so  easy  to 
practise.  I  did  not  come  to  you,  Mr.  M'Leod, 
for  ghostly  counsel*  I  came  to  you  for  pro- 
fessional advice.  Thus  much  I  have  ascer- 
tained, that  the  olFence  will  be  tried  at  the 
county  assizes,  and  the  punishment ?^ 

"  Mercy  upon  nie,  sir  I  You  do  not  really 
wish  your  wife  to  be  transported,  when  you 
deceived  her  with  a  false  report  of  your  death. 
I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter,  Mr, 
Cresford.  You  may  find  another  solicitor, 
who  is  sharper  set  for  a  job  than  I  am.^' 

VOL.  III.  &, 
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CHA.PTER  XIV. 


And  fuddeo  humcanes  sweep  all  araund, 
Thai  strip  the  teoder  leaves,  and  whirl  amain » 
While  dread  convulsiona  heave  the  shuddering  ground, 
And  rocket  and  caves,  vidth  hollow  moan  compbin  ; 
For  AvoEJi  bight,  the  lord  of  this  dome  in, 
Who  when  he  fondly  deems  tlie  ruin  brought 
On  others'  fame  and  rortnnes,  his  dear  gain, 
Finds  ihat  his  own  destruction  he  hath  wf ought, 
And  on  himself  hath  wreaked  ihe  Tengeance  tlmt  he  sought^ 

Manmcript  Po#m. 


One  other  mode  of  vengeance  Cresford  was 
determined  to  pursue,  namely,  to  call  out 
Mr.  Hamilton.  He  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  there  he  sat  down  to  write  a  challenge, 
couched  in  language  such  as  he  thought  must 
goad  any  man  to  give  him  the  satisfaction 
for  which  he  pined* 

Having  from  the  red-book  ascertained  the 
k2 
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When  he  was  able  to  fix  his  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  any  subject,  he  became  aware 
that  he  ought  to  arrange  something  more  pro- 
per and  more  advantageous  for  them  than  their 
present  mode  of  life,  and  he  resolved,  provided 
he  did  not  fall  by  the  hand  of  Hamilton,  to 
tiake  a  small  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London,  where  they  might  reside  with  their 
bounty  who  had  been  with  them  for  some  time, 
and  where  they  might  also  have  the  advantage 
of  masters. 

He  impatiently  awaited  Hamilton's  answer. 
It  came;  and  in  the  first  rage  of  disappoint- 
ment he  tore  it  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
Hamilton  distinctly  and  positively  refused  to 
meet  Mr.  Cresford,  and  told  him  that  no 
taunts,  no  insults,  should  ever  induce  him 
to  do  so. 

Cresford  threw  himself  into  a  chaise,  and 
in  half  an  hour  was  on  the  Portsmouth  road. 
When  he  arrived  within  sight  of  Belhanger, 
he  gave  a  second  letter  to  a  messenger,  and 
desired  it  to  be  instantly  delivered  to  Mr. 
Hamilton.  In  this  he  branded  him  with  the 
name  of  coward,   and  he  flattered   hhnself  it 
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Algernon  had  not  trusted  himself  to  read 
this  second  letter.  He  had  resolved  that  no 
earthly  power  should  tempt  him  to  lift  his 
hand  against  her  husband  :  he  was  determined 
to  commit  no  act  that  would  place  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  Ellen,  which  neither  time, 
nor  change  of  circumstances^  could  remove. 
Cresford  was  mortal,  as  well  as  himself,  or 
Ellen ;  and  if,  although  he  might  wait  till 
extreme  old  age>  there  was  a  possibility  of  their 
ever  being  reunited,  no  act  of  his  should  have 
rendered  their  reunion  impracticable. 

Cresford  returned  to  London,  and  he  quick- 
ly put  into  execution  the  plan  for  the  esta* 
blishment  of  his  children.  It  was  necessary 
to  enter  into  something  like  an  arrangement 
with  his  partners.  As  yet  he  had  taken  no 
measures  towards  resuming  his  place  among 
them  ;  he  had  made  himself  known  to  none 
of  his  old  acquaintances;  he  had  communi- 
cated with  no  one,  except  those  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

But  money  now  became  necessary  to  him. 
He  revisited  the  house,  and  begged  he  might 
be  immediately  put  in  possession  of  his  share 
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had 

I   always 

professed    to 

be    on    his    guard 

against  the 

machinations 

of  the  sex ;  and  as 

he 

fancied, 

had  preserved 

his    liberty    up    to 

the 

present  day  ;  —  that  is 

to  say,  he  had  been 

by 

turns   the    tyrant   and 

the    slav) 

e   of  any 

woman  who  had  art  and  vice  enough  to  think 
it  worth  her  while  to  dupe  him*  His  conver- 
sation chiefly  turned  upon  the  coldness  and 
the  heartlessness  of  women*  To  most  others 
it  would  have  been  a  shocking  sight ;  hut 
Cresford  found  a  strange  satisfaction  in  watch- 
ing the  blind  and  helpless  old  man,  as  he  sat 
in  his  arm-chair,  surrounded  bj  all  the  lux- 
uries, which  to  him  were  of  no  avail,  and 
receiving,  with  querulous  impatience,  the  at- 
tentions of  a  bustling  nurse,  who,  through 
evil  report  and  g<x>d  report,  whether  he  was 
cross  or  not,  conscientiously  did  her  duty  by 
him,  and  quietly  performed  the  offices  for 
which  she  was  hired. 

Cresford  was  one  day  paying  Sir  Stephenson 

his  diurnal  visit.     He  had  sat  for  some  time 

in  silence ;  his  two  hands  rested  upon  his  two 

knees,  his  eyes  looked  vacantly,   but   fixedly, 
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fickle,  heartless  creatures!  as  variable  as  the 
weathercock,  which  changes  with  every  wind 
that  blows!  But  that  time  is  past — ^1  have 
awoke  from  my  day-dream  —  I  know  what 
their  love  is  worth  now  !'''' 

"  Ay !  and  so  do  I,  my  boy,  I  never  thought 
it  worth  nuich;  and  now  I  know  it  is  worth 
—  nothing  at  all !  However,  if  I  have  not 
given  them  much  of  a  hcart-achej""  he  added, 
laughing  a  feeble,  old,  cracked  laugh,  "  they 
have  not  given  me  much  of  a  heart-ache 
either  r 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  capable  of  loving 
truly  and  sincerely  ?  Do  you  think  they  can 
lofve,  though  you  and  I  may  have  lived  un- 
loved ?" 

'*  Yes;  they  can  love  themselves  and  their 
clothes,  and  their  opera^boxcs,  and,  sometimes, 
some  man  they  ought  not  to  love."" 

Cresford  bit  his  lips,  and  knit  his  brows,  and 
his  fist  lay  clenched  upon  the  table.  A  long 
silence  ensued.  At  length  the  old  man  fid- 
geted about^  rang  the  bell^  and  asked  for 
his  chocolate.     He  struck  his  watch:  it  was 
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He  had  ascertained  frora  Mr,  M'Leod  that 
the  trial  would  take  place  at  the  assizes  of 
the  county  in  which  the  second  marriage  had 
been  celebrated,  the  very  one  in  which  she 
at  present  resided.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  His  first  care  was 
to  obtain  the  certificate  of  bis  own  maniage 
at  the  cathedral  church  of  .  He  pro- 
ceeded to  procure  that  of  the  second  marriage 
at  LoQgburVf  for  which  purpose  he  sent  to 
the  minister  of  that  place,  a  regular  appli- 
cation for  the  extract  from  the  parish  re- 
gister. 

Mr.  AUenham  had  no  option*^ he  was 
obliged  to  comply  ;  but  he  was  inexpressibly 
alarmed  at  the  application,  and  lost  no  time 
in  informing  Captain  Wareham  of  the  cir- 
cumstances,  while  Caroline  wearied  herself  in 
conjectures,  and  hopes,  and  fears  as  to  what 
Cresford  might  meditate- 

This  communication  did  not  render  Captain 
Wareham  more  easy  and  comfortable  in  his 
mind;  and  although  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  prompted  him  to  conceal  his  fears 
iroDi    Ellen,    the    additional    weight    of  care 
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are  inexpressibly  wearisome  when  the  mind  is 
oppressed  with  deep  and  serious  care, 

Bllen  saw  that  her  child,  her  only  remadn- 
ing  child,  was  often  troublesome  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  she  kept  it  out  of  the  room  as 
much  as  possible.  He  was  then  vexed  that 
the  child  should  not  be  with  them,  and  his 
good-nature  made  him  fear  he  might  have 
hurt  Ellen's  feelings. 

Cresford  having  obtained  the  two  certifi* 
cateS}  n6w  waited  upon  Mr.  Turnbull,  a 
country  gentleinan  and  a  magistrate,  and 
producing  the  two  documents}  informed  him 
that  he  wished  to  indict  his  wife,  Ellen  Cres* 
ford,  for  bigamy,  and  required  him  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  her  apprehension. 

Mr;  Turnbull,  although  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties,  knew  the  respet-la- 
bility  of  their  situations^  and  had  lieard  under 
what  circumstances  the  second  marriage  had 
been  contracted.  He  attempted  to  dissuade 
Mr»  Cresford  from  carrying  matters  to  such  an 
extremity  ;  to  which  Cresford  sternly  replied, 
as  he  had  previously  done  to  Mr.  M'Leod's 


before  him,  and  he  was  not 


Mr.  Tumbull,  although 
mwinbiglT,  had  no  choice 
desaned  warrant.  It  was 
ttramph  that  Cresford  aeiae 
bowing  to  Mr.  Tumbull, 
him,  before  he  had  time  to 
■KBts  in  finTour  of  delay. 

Ciesfixd  proceeded  to  the 
ddrrefing  the  warrant  to  t 
«ed  him  to  perform  his  dutj 

It  90  happened,  that  the  < 
be  adklressed  hunsdf,  was  tl 
hid  vho  had  once  lived  as  g 
tain  Warehaoi*  and  who  1 
from  her  childhood.     He  bac 
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■  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  thing,  *'  to 
H      Mm  Ellen  that  was.^ 

H  *'  Take  back  your  paper,  sir  !     If  you  are 

H  for  taking  the  law  of  her,  sir,  you  must  find 
W  someboily  else — I  '1\  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,"^ 
:  and  he  shoved  the  paper  back  to  Cresford  in 

H     no  very  civil  manner 

^P  •*  You  cannot  help  yourself,"'  Cresford  re- 
H  plied  with  an  exulting  calmness.  '*  You  must 
H  execute  a  magistrate's  warrant  — you  cannot 
H      help  yourself." 

H  ^^  I  aVt  hound  to  do  sucli  a  thing  as  tbis?^ 

H      asked   Pollard    the   gardener,  of  Simpson  the 
H      shoemaker,  who  happened  to  be  present. 
H  "  I  don^t  know  what  right  you  have  to  re- 

fuse," answered  Simpson,  who  was  a  man  of 
wisdom,  and  read  all  the  newspapers. 

Pollard  hesitated »     He   had   not   long  been 
established  in  a  concern  of  his  own,  he  was  new 

I  in  office,  and  he  looked  up  to  Simpson  for  ad- 
vice and  guidance :  after  having  scratched  his 
head,  brushed  his  hat  with  his  sleeve,  and 
pruned  a  thriving  young  shrub  considerably 
more  than  it  required,  he  said, 

"  Maybe  if  'tis  to  be  done,  I  may  be  able 


you  had  better  get  Mr.  Clarke 
on  the  left-hand  side,  to  do  it  fc 
is  a  constable  as  well  as  me.'* 

<'  Mr.  Pollard,  the  law  must 
You  know  that,  as  well  as  I 
better  take  the  warrant  I  have 
and  bring  the  person  therein  m 
the  magistrate,  as  the  law  direct 

«  WeU,"  said  Pollard,  "  wha 
be,  and  it  donH  signify  argufyi 
is  it  to  be  served  ?** 

"  To-day,  sir !     Now  !*•  ans 

in  a  stentorian  voice.     **  I  exp 

at   Mr.  TumbulPs  with — wii 

specified  in    that  warrant,   in 

In  three  hours  I  shall  be  there.* 
n^r.^^ — 1   J *-.J    1 : 
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siness  to  Miss  Ellen  "  just  easy  like,  without 
putting  her  in  a  Huster,^'  and  in  the  first  place 
he  resolved  to  change  his  dress*  **  He  wasn't 
no  ways  tidy  to  appear  before  Captain  Ware- 
ham  and  his  family.  He  would  look  clean 
and  decent  at  least.  He  would  do  nothing  as 
was  not  respectful  by  the  family,"  So  Pollard 
retired  to  repair  his  toilette,  feeling  that  he 
thereby  softened  the  blow  which  was  hanging 
over  |K)or  Ellen. 

His  wife  was  surprised  to  see  him  all  in  hi;^ 
Sunday's  best. 

*'  Why  J  what  merry-making  are  you  ever 
going  to,  WillF^  said  she:  "is  it  your  club 
day?^ 

"No,  ^tan't  my  club  day,  woman;  you 
know  well  enough,  that  aVt  till  next  week?*** 

"  Why  J  in  the  name  of  fortune,  where  are 
you  going  to,  then  ?  You  are  not  going  to 
Tharford  fair,  sure !'' 

**  No  [  I  aVt  going  to  no  fair>  nor  no 
merry-making  J '^  and  he  stood  brushing  his 
hat  round  and  round  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat ;  "  I  am  going  where  I  have  no  mind 
togo,'' 


"  Wby,  Lord  bless  us,  th 
wmmmt  you  haTe  had  to  sar 
knew  you  dress  yourself  out 
warrant  before,'^  and  Peggy  si 
^  You  would  Dot  laugh,  j 
that  wairaDt  was  made  out  f 
Miss  EUen   as  you   haTe   hi 
maay  and  many^s  the  time. 
I  Ve  often  told  you,  was  as  qii 
as  I  was  myself — and  such  a 
sow  seeds !  and  she  could  mal 
as  wdl  as  I  could  myself !     A 
was  always  for  walking   in 
looking  out  for  the  beaux, 
she  would  hoe  and  rake  for 
time,  if  they  would  let  her."" 

"  A    warrant    f<Mr    her,    \ 
dreaming."" 
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called  up  by  his  own  eloquence  gatbering  io 
his  eye. 

He  proceeded  to  Captain  Wareham^s.  He 
knocked  at  the  door. — 

*'  If  you  please^  James,**  said  he,  *'  if  you 
please,  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  Mn,  Ha- 
milton— that  is^ — Mrs.  Cres — Miss  EUen  that 
was— my  Miss  Ellen.^ 

"  Step  in.  Master  Pollard,  I  '11  tell  her  di- 
rectly." 

Pollard  stood  twirling  bis  hat,  and  debat- 
ing within  himself  how  he  was  to  open  his  bu- 
siness, when  James  came  back^  and  bade  him 
walk  up. 

**  Mrs,  Cresford  is  alone  —  she  bids  us  all 
say  Mrs.  Cresford  now,"^  he  whispered ;  *'  she 
says  there's  no  use  in  standing  out  about  a 
name, — and  yet  she  takes  her  letters  every 
morning  as  if  she  did  not  half  like  to  touch 
them."' 

Pollard  entered  the  room  where  Ellen  sat, 
meek  and  dejected,  with  little  Agnes  in  her 
lap  playing  at  the  table — she  looked  up  with 
a  faint  smile. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  a  long  time,  Pollard  ; 


out  lately." 

^  Thank  joo,  ma'am,  all 
ing  of  me.     Twould  be  a  p 
to  me,  to  show  yoa  hov  nit 
I>re  got  eTenr  thing  about  n 

^  Speak  out.  Pollard ;  yc 
fidend:  jou  were  a  great  pi 
mj  childhood.  If  jou  haTi 
to  ask  of  me,  I  shall  be  gl 
though  I  am  not  qmte  so  i 
was.^  Her  eyes  dropped, 
stole  over  her  cheek. 

•^Ha,  ^tiskt  that,  bless 
^tim't  that.     I  had  rather  h] 
of  jooy  for  I  know  'twould 
JOU  to  grant  it.     But  IVe 
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Kllen  received  the  paper  from  PoUamd's 
trembling  hand,  while  with  the  back  of  the 
other  he  brushed  off  a  tear-  She  still  thought 
some  misfortune  had  befalleii  his  fami]y» — ^ihai 
most  likely  it  was  a  petition,  and  it  took  Imt 
some  moments  to  collect  her  thoughts  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  full  purport  of  the  warrant. 

The  idea  that  she  could  be  prosecuted  for 
bigamy  had  never  before  cros^  her  imagi* 
natioiu  The  misfortune  of  no  longer  bong 
tbe  wife  of  Algenion,  and  the  disgrace  and 
shame  of  having  lived  with  him  for  two  jeara, 
had  completely  occupied  her  whole  soul  Sbe 
bad  not  been  able  to  imagine  any  imerj  be- 
yoDid  tMs.  No  one  had  ever  hinted  at  radh 
a  possibility,  nor  indeed  had  any  one  beliered 
that  Cresford,  however  keenly  he  might  him^f 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  im- 
prudence, would  have  wreaked  his  usdiM  vao* 
geance  upon  his  unfortunate  wife, 

EUen  was  thunder-struck  i  The  poor  oon* 
atable  begged  her  pardon,  entreated  her  to 
beUeve  it  wbb  no  iault  of  his;  that  he  was 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  **  We  can't  help  our- 
idvesy  ma  am ;   we  must  do  what  the  law  di* 
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him  as  I  do,  your  anger  would  give  you 
strength  to  go  through  the  interview,** 

**  I  am  too  miserable  to  feel  angry;  father. 
Besides,  I  am  sorry  for  him: — I  have  made 
him  very  unhappy.  I  know  what  pain  it  is  to 
be  separated  from  what  one  loves^  even  when 
one  knows  one  is  loved  in  return.  What  am  I 
to  do,  father?"  she  meekly  added. 

*'  The  sooner  we  get  this  unpleasant  business 
over,  the  better,  my  dearest  child.  Go  and 
put  on  your  things ;  I  will  order  a  chaise 
itumediately.'^  He  hurried  Ellen  out  of  the 
room;  he  longed  to  be  for  a  moment  freed 
from  her  presence;  he  knew  that  this  sum- 
mons was  the  prelude  to  a  prosecution;  he 
knew  that  the  punishment  of  bigamy  might  be 
transportation*  Though  he  had  no  idea  mat- 
ters would  ever  be  brought  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity, he  felt  awed  and  nervous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  he  paced  the  apartment  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  PoUard  stood  still,  per- 
plexed and  grieved*  **  Get  along,  Pollard," 
exclaimed  Captain  Wareham,  angrily;  "can't 
you  wait  down- stairs?  Why  do  you  stand 
here   watching  me?"     He   rang  the  bell  via- 

VOL.  III.  L 


life:  $be  would  not  oonseDt 
dour  upoD  the  money  Mr. 
fiun  have  fbrced  upoD  ber. 

Tbe  hadL  diaise  came  t 
loTelj)  the  grao^ul  EUen,  m 
Mr.  Ctesford,  had  been  used 
of  life,  and,  as  the  wife  of  A 
to  aD  its  refinements^  asoe 
steps,  and,  rustling  through 
hendf  at  the  ferther  com 
aeat,  while  the  constable  of  tl 
on  the  bar  bdbre,  oonTeyed 
culprit  before  the  magistrate 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Cosmuf,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  despemte  saying  ag^nsl 
peHidioui  or  neglecting  frieiuli,  as  if  ihote  wrongs  were  unpar- 
donable. **  Yon  shall  read,"  saith  he,  "  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  forgive  am  eQeoiieSp  but  jou  oerer  lead  that  we  are 
commanded  to  forgive  our  friends/*  Btit  yet  the  spirit  of  Job 
was  to  a  better  tune  :  '*  Shall  we/'  saith  he.  "  take  good  at 
Code's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  also?"  and  so  of 
frieikds  m  proportion.  Tbis  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  studieth 
revenge,  keepa  hii  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
heal  and  do  well.  Load  Bacon. 

Redeemer,  heal  bis  heart !     It  is  the  grief 
Which  f<»terB  there  ibat  hath  bewildered  him. 

Sovthey's  Roderick, 


Ths  events  of  the  morning  had  been  so 
sudden  and  so  bewildering,  that  Ellen  scarcely 
comprehended  what  was  happening.  The 
knowledge  that  she  was  again  to  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Cresford»  was  the  one  idea 
that  possessed  her  mind,  "  What  does  he 
want  me  for?  What  am  I  to  say  to  him, 
father?  What  is  this  to  lead  to?" 
l2 
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love;  but  her  veil  was  down,  her  bonnet  tied 
dose,  her  form  enveloped  in  a  cloak*  The 
oath  was  administered.     Mr-  Turnbull  said: 

*'  I  believe.  Madam,  you  must  for  a  oio- 
inent  remove  your  veil,  that  the  complainant 
may  identify  you." 

Ellen  drew  it  aside,  and  turned  on  him  her 
pale,  sad  face;  but  still  she  raised  not  her 
eyea.  Cresford  advanced  a  step  towards  the 
table,  to  take  the  Bible,  and  to  swear  that  the 
prisoner  was  Ellen  Cresford,  his  wife.  She 
instinctively  seized  her  fathers  arm,  and  shel- 
tered herself  behind  him. 

Cresford  showed  his  marriage  certificate. 
The  servant  who  had  formerly  lived  with  him, 
and  the  clerk  of  *  *  *  *,  were  present  to  prove 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  He  then  pro- 
duced the  extract  from  the  Longbury  register. 

Mr,  TumbuU  asked  Ellen  what  she  had 
to  say  in  reply.  In  a  faint  voice,  she  an- 
swered "Nothing!"  She  had  but  one  ab- 
sorbing feeling —  that  of  bringing  this  painful 
interview  to  a  close.  But  Captain  Wareham 
interposed. 

**  I  cannot  allow  this  cruel  and  unjust  state- 
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trat€,  to 
thorixcd  bim  to 
house,  ibcre  to 
at  the  oointj  gmi.' 

''Father, 
prison  *.      Ii 
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bring  such 

children  r 
**  My  demr 

your  own  bome:  m  ti 

Uates  is  run— jy  I 

pies  with 

give  us  bail  for  i 

suing  msmi^ 

«'The«Bm!    Obfbe^naaW 

nest !     This  is  too,  loo  crad  f    Drag 

fore  the  eyes  of  the  vlKile  tmmtj  I 
mifery»  and  oor  diaBe  to  die  waMt 
upon  us  the  moAety  of  fhe  eaane  m 
unfeeling  mob!  Ob,  Chatlcs! 
done  to  dcaerre  ihis?'^  She 
agony  of  tearrn* 

"What  hare  yoo  daw? 
blasted  my  happineia,  brokea  mtf 
maddened  my  bndn  ? — tmA  ^  mi 


rjWgaiM 


trate,  to  adHl  I 
thofittdl  liiiii  to 
houie,  tfaeir  to  j 
at  the  countT  gacL* 

pruoii !      t^iM^iili  i 


upoD  ud  the 
unfeeting  mob !     Oh, 
done  to  dewrre  tbb? 
agony  of  tears. 

*^  What  haTe  joo  done  f  Have  jrou 
blasted  my  bappioeiay  broken  my  besrt, 
maddened  my  brain  ? — and  ilie  mkM  what 


turawi  Crerford  from  the  < 
gsBopeii  aS  himself  in  sc 
Staples^  to  proceed  with  hin 
kmi'*  house,  aod  th«e  to  m 
that,  at  least,  she  might  ti 
pmfoland  %iioaiiiiious  pai 
^fanmed  to  endure. 

Ellen  threw  hersdf,   sobfa 
into  the  com^  of  the  cmrriagi 

"So  I  am  to  be  tried, 
•■gMajr*  I  suppose!  Oh  f  1 
▼en !  tried  like  a  common  m 
at  the  bar,  with  all  the  lawyei 
and  the  dirtj  mob  to  laugh, 
upon  me!  Oh  I  I  ncrw,  n 
this!    And  must  it  be?     Is  tl 
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lects  are  affected, — he  is  scarcely  in  his  right 
senses.^ 

"  I  have  done  that  V  she  said,  in  a  dejected 
tone.  '•  It  is  not  for  me  to  be  too  hard  upon 
him.'^  After  a  pause  of  some  length,  she  added, 
"  And,  father^the  punishment  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  child  I  do  not  think  of  that  1  no 
jury  on  earth  can  find  you  guilty.'"' 

"But  I  am  guilty,  father!— it  is  true  I 
have  committed  the  crime  !  I  am  guilty  of 
bigamy — though  it  is  not  my  fault,"' 

"  They  will  not  condemn  you."" 

"  But  if  they  should  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  the  worst/' 

"  Why,  under  aggravated  circumstances,  the 
punishment  may  be  transportation  for  seven 
years,  but  they  will  never  pass  such  a  sentence, 
so  think  no  more  of  that.'^ 

"  I  had  rather  it  had  been  death,**  she  re- 
plied, in  a  quiet  tone  of  despair.  After  ano> 
ther  pause,  she  asked,  "  If  1  were  to  be  trans- 
ported,  would  thai  annul  my  marriage? 
Should  I  be  freer 

**  No,  my  love,  even  that  would  not  annul 
your  marriage**^ 

l5 


I 


on  one^s  conscience.'*'     She  s] 

They  arrived   at    home, 
hour    Mr.   TumbuU    and 
arrived,  and  with  them  Lio 
Mr.  Tumbull  also  called  u 
came  bail   with    Captain   \ 
appearance  at  the  assizes. 

The  constable  was  dism 
Pollard!  Never  had  the  1 
more  unwilling  assistant 
When  he  returned  to  his  < 
evening,  he  threw  down  his  1 
"  Well,''  he  muttered  to 
been  the  worst  day's  job  tha 
I  would  not  have  such  am 
be  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
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I  have  to  bring  in  my  bills  twice  over!    Shame 

upon  him  !" 

It  was  some  time  before  Peggy  got  at  the 
rights  of  the  case. 

"  So,  'tis  her  second  husband  as  is  her  true 
love.  Poor  soul  !  Well,  'tis  very  hard.  Why 
'tis  almost  worse  than  if  it  was  her  husband's 
ghost  come  to  haunt  her — not  that  I  should 
any  ways  like  to  see  the  ghost  of  my  first  lover 
Tom  Hartrop,  as  was  drowned  off  Ushaiit.'' 

Peggy  had  been  a  beauty,  and  was  rather 
fond  of  talking  of  her  first,  lier  second,  her 
third,  and  her  tenth  lover.  Will  Pollard  was 
in  no  mood  to  listen,  and,  with  a  manner  unu- 
sually surly,  bade  her,  **  hold  her  jaw,  and 
make  haste  with  his  supper."" 

It  was  a  sorrowful  evening  at  Captain 
Wareham's.  Ellen  retired  early  to  rest,  or 
rather  to  weep.  Captain  War  eh  am  sat  up  late 
jjerambulating  the  small  drawing- room,  while 
the  measured  creaking  of  his  shoes,  and  pe^ 
riodical  stamp  of  his  foot,  were  heard  by 
EUcn  in  her  apartment  above,  and  by  Matilda 
in  hers,  as  they  each  passetl  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  painful  watching. 


between  them,  and  to  draw  he: 
wards  one  whose  conduct  throi 
dictated  by  the  rerj  spirit  oi 
nxity,  and  tenderness. 

^le  detailed  to  him  all  whii 
taken  place.     She  told  him  she 
puUidy  tried ;  that  she  must,  i 
her  own  fiune,  produce  erery 
had  receiTed  the  moat   authent 
Cresford^s  death.    She  b^ged  h 
means  towards  finding  a  copy  a 
containing  the  official    return 
at  Verdun.     She  b^ged  him 
Colond  Eversham,  and,  if  poss 
what  had  been  the  hie  of  yom 
whom  Cresford  had  entrusted  t 
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the  only  one  additiooil 

be  heaped  itpoD  mc     thai  al 

ba^e  smoed   kjiovii^j.     PcflMps  I  asjf 

ways  hare  been  too  much  aKine  to  the  ^fm 

at  the  workL     Perhaps  ooe  o«|^  io  be 

tis6ed  with  kDovtog   one's 

been  mDooent,  aod  it  mtrnw  be 

the  idle  goasip  of  thast 

esteems ;  but  my  error,  if  it  is 

for  woman,  and  you,  who  know  that  1 

neither    see    you,    oor  oon^ipoiid  with   yam 

tiU  I  fancied  the  two  yeais  of  my 

expired,  can  alooe  goeia  what  I 

having  my  EoiscraUe 

the  public.     I  have  bees 

by  the  blow.     The  idea  of  focn  a 

tton   to  my   earthly   woes    sever   croawij  my 

mind   before.      But  now   my   one  only   hope 

is  at  least  to  prore  I  fiiicerely  bciirf ed  mjwM 

6^ee  when  I  gave  myself  to  you,  that  I  did  aoi 

wittingly   iDTolve  you    in   the    atsery   wMch 

attends  all  in  any  way  eomccted  with  me* 

**  You  must  secure  for  me  the  best  lawjrer* 
In  short,  I  trust  every  thing  to  you.  ThtJi 
will  be  expensive;  it  has  not  been  pride,  but 


r 
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burn  to  meet  him  in  mortal  strife ;  but  still 
Cresford  would  have  been  safe  with  him  in  a 
desert,  so  closely  did  he  cling  to  some  distant 
hope  of  reunion  with  Ellen* 

Though  he  was  wild  with  indignation  at  Cres- 
ford's  unmanly  and  cruel  revenge,  there  waa  a 
sen^  of  relief  to  him  in  having  a  definite  ob- 
ject to  pursue.  He  had  hitherto  remained  in 
utter  seclusion  and  inactivity.  He  feared  to 
injure  or  to  distress  her,  by  any  measure  he 
could  take,  and  he  had  lived  the  life  of  an 
anchorite,  wandering  among  his  own  woods, 
far  from  public  business,  useless  alike  to  him* 
self  and  to  others.  At  length  he  was  roused 
to  exertion,  and  horrified  as  he  was  at  the 
image  of  his  lovely,  refined,  delicate,  shrinking 
Ellen  being  exposed  to  the  ga/e  of  a  public 
court,  there  was  a  comfort  in  being  actively 
employed  in  her  behoof.  He  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage  to  fly  to  London,  and  there  to 
begin  the  necessary  enquiries. 

He  first  drove  to  the  house  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyer  of  the  day,  to  secure  him  as 
counsel.  Cresford  had  been  there  before  him. 
He  had  retained  him  ;  and  although  he  was  so 


overpoweriDg  eloquence,  whe 
OD   his  side,    although    not 
skilled  in  making  the  worse,  ; 
cause.    He  found  him   free, 
stantly  retained. 

He  next  repaired  to  the  i 
and  there  having  stated  the  cl 
of  the  paper  in  which  he  wi 
gmve  him  every  hope  of  soon  p 

And  now  to  find  Ccdonel 
looked  in  the  army-list  He 
He  proceeded  to  the  Horse  6i 
learned  that  Colonel  Evershs 
regiment  in  Spain,  having  j 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Jc 
instantly  applied  to  the  adjut 
wrote    to    the   militarv  stusrtttM 
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niecit,  and  if  possible  to  return  ta  England 
before  the  20tb  of  the  ensuing  month. 

The  most  difficult  point  remained.  Mail* 
land !  He  had  no  clue  whereby  to  discover 
who,  or  what  Maitland  was.  The  army-lists 
and  navy-lists,  for  the  years  1801,  1802,  1803, 
were  turned  over  and  over  again*  No  one 
appeared  whom  he  could  make  out  to  have 
been  a  ditenu^ 

At  length  he  thought  of  applying  to  the 
Court  Guidcj  and  of  personally  calling  at  every 
house  in  London  inhabited  by  any  one  of  the 
name  of  Maitland.  He  might  by  chance  dis- 
cover whether  any  relative  had  been  a  dcUnu^ 
and  thus  ascertain  his  fate. 


CHAPTER  XT 
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did  aot  rightly  know  what  had  become  of 
him*"  This  sounded  as  if  he  might  be  the 
person  in  question ;  but  if  so,  the  prospect 
was  most  unsatisfactory,  StiU  Algernon  was 
not  disheartened.  The  next  house  at  which  he 
continued  his  inquiries  was  that  of  a  widowed 
ladys  in  Upper  Quebec- street.  He  knocked  at 
the  door.  He  asked  for  Mrs,  Maitland.  He 
was  shown  up-stairs  into  a  small,  two- windowed 
drawing-room,  very  tidy,  very  clean,  and  very 
formal.  Not  a  chair  was  out  of  its  place  ;  the 
sofa  was  against  the  wall.  At  one  side  of  the 
table,  with  her  knittings  sate  an  oldish  lady, 
very  neatly  dressed,  and  with  a  sweet  but  me- 
lancholy expression  of  countenance.  On  the 
other  sate  a  younger  person,  evidently  her 
daughter;  but  pale  and  faded,  and  decidedly 
past  the  bloom  of  youth.  She  was  engaged  in 
needlework. 

They  both  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  elder  lady  begged  him  to  be 
seated,  with  a  gentle  formality,  while  she  and 
her  daughter  resumed  their  seats,  and  mildly 
awaited  what  he  had  to  say.  Their  calmness 
and  their  politeness  made  him  experience  a  sen- 


It  ^»  -vah  M. 
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jfdie  iokUW^ 


iBil.  kWa  ar  f  hi  fit  man; 

His  kini  ^kc  gidncd  ft 
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•*  My  only  son  was  a  detenu^  sir,  and  he 
never  returned  to  me.  He  was  lost  in  an 
open  boat,  off  the  coast  between  Blanckenbergh 
and  Ostend/' 

The  mother  slightly  clasped  her  two  hands, 
as  they  fell  quietly  on  her  knee,  in  the  attitude 
of  a  person  who  is  meek,  and  resigned,  and 
accustomed  to  her  sorrow. 

He  turned  to  the  daughter. 

**  It  gives  me  infinite  pain,  madam,  to  con- 
tinue to  ask  questions  upon  a  subject  which 
must  be  so  trying  to  your  mother^s  feelings, 
but  if  you  knew  how  much  the  peace  and  re- 
spectability of  the  person  on  earth  most  dear 
to  me  is  implicated  in  the  replies  to  my  ques- 
tions, you  would  pardon  me  for  persisting/^ 

He  then  briefly  stated  his*  and  Ellen's  story, 
to  Mrs*  and  Miss  Maitland  They  listened 
with  kindness  and  attention,  and  told  him  in 
retum,  that  young  Maitland  had  been  travelling 
in  France  for  pleasure,  and  to  see  the  world  ; 
that  in  a  year  he  would  have  been  of  age,  when 
he  would  have  come  into  a  large  property 
which  was  strictly  entailed  upon  him,  That 
he  would   then    have   placed    his    mother   and 


Tbttt  thej  kad  d 
cbe  nme  of  his  ma 
biKt  diar  fron  Jl  dhej  cooU 
nsadiBii  :iiii  iwigiUbiHiEkoiod  oii 
X^iac  be  btti  thetc  vattcd  fin 
or  bcfii§:  dhfe  tt>  fov  ti 
wiucb  w«R  cnasoBg  offt 
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who  it  seems  was  some  years  older  than  the 
youth  J  who  had  been  the  hope,  the  joy,  the 
darling  of  them  both. 

The  parties  had  become  mutually  interested 
for  each  other,  and  Hamilton  easily  obtained 
from  them  a  promise  of  committing  to  paper 
their  statement  of  yoong  Maitland's  death,  and 
allowing  it  to  be  produced  upon  the  trial. 
If  possible,  he  would  spare  them  the  unplea- 
santness of  beiog  subpoenaed  to  appear  in 
person. 

They  parted  in  kindness,  and  Algernon  re- 
turned home,  anxiously  expecting  his  answer 
from  the  Horse  Guards.  He  was  informed 
that  Colonel  Eversham's  leave  would  be  grant- 
ed; that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
attend  at  the  assizes,  and  wind  and  weather 
permitting,  there  was  every  prospect  he  would 
arrive  in  time.  He  despatched  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Eversham  to  inform  him  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  his  presence  was  so  necessary, 
and  entreated  him  to  use  all  dihgence  in  reach- 
ing England, 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  newspaper  was 
found    which  contained  the  account   of  Cres- 


jUDCOQiig  DT  coaanuMuemXing  c 
UTatcbun.     His  whcJe   soul 
IS  lier*s  could   be, 
ber  innoceiice  shine  ib 

The  report  of  the  trial  wl 
pface  900Q  becane  puUic, 
greatest  seosatioo,  and  interc 
BcighbounMxxL  Etctt  one 
jad  aH  were  anxioiis  to  provi 
dieir  persooal  respect  for  her. 
hm^s  humble  door  was  litera 
carriages  and  inquirers.  All 
i>ote  itt  the  ^ktnitT,  left  their 
of  hom^  to  her  character. 

Lord  Besrille,  who  had  so  I 
ward  at  the  first  moment,  offc 
to  conduct  her  to  the  court. 
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poor  Ellen.  She  hated  notoriety ;  she  had 
rather  have  retired  into  obscurity,  and,  hoping 
that  her  fate  was  unnoticed  and  undiscussed, 
have  hid  her  head  in  peace  and  humility ; 
but,  if  she  must  be  brought  before  the  world, 
these  testimonies  of  the  esteem  of  her  friends 
and  neighbours,  in  some  measure  soothed  her 
feelings*  People  are  seldom  so  wretched,  that 
the  proofs  of  sympathy  in  their  feUow-creatures 
are  not  agreeable  to  them.  The  list  of  the  in- 
quirers is  read  with  interest  and  gratification, 
by  the  sick,  and  by  the  mourner.  No  feeling 
more  bitter  than  that  your  sufferings,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  are  uncared  for. 

EUen  had  written  her  wishes  to  Algernon. 
She  knew  that  every  measure  which  human 
zeal  and  foresight  could  pursue  to  clear  her 
fame,  would  be  adopted:  upon  that  subject, 
therefore,  she  rested  in  security,  and  she  passed 
her  time  schooling  her  mind  to  bear  the  worst, 
and  seeking  strength  and  assistance  from  the 
one  only  unfailing  source  of  consolation,  un* 
der  misfortunes  such  as  hers. 

She   believed   her  father,  when  he  told  her 
it   was    next    to    impossible    that,   sufijjosing 
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not  strong  enough  to  save  her  from  partncjiBi 
of  terror,  and  despondency. 

Mrs.  Allenham  bad,   upon  the  first  tntelE* 
gence  of  what  was  to  take  place,  hastened  to 
her  sister.     Captain  Wareham  was  so  full  of 
care,  and  so  unhappy,  that  he  rejoiced  sd  the 
presence  of  some  one  who  should   spare  htm 
the  task  of  giving  hopes,  which,  froiQ  the  de- 
spondency of  his  own  nature,  he  was  far  fiva 
feeling.     Ellen  would  weep  by  the  boor  to* 
getber,  with  the  sympathizing  Canolmi^  whg^ 
as   usual,   was    all    kindness   md  ffoidemem^ 
Matilda,  who  was  younger,  o»d  scarerfjrille 
I  to    enter  into   the  full  and   eonpticsied  m^ 
aeries  of  the  case,  attempted  to  iittpire  Elles 
with  a  proud  feeling  of  disdain  for  her  mip|hH 
accusations,  and  a  confident  enpedatm  «f  en 
honourable  acquittal.     The  time  Mlfri  wicw 
one  day  sitting  together,  and  Qks  «m  bid* 
ding  Caroline  watch  teoderly  titer  ber  Btde 

I  Agnes  if  tbdr   worst  taktidjmiiam  AMrild  be 
fulfilled,  when  Caroline  eould  not  htip  eqr* 
ing— 
''  But^  Ellen,  if  you  rraQj  beiiefw  ib^e  k 
a  chance  of  anytbtag  to  dwidfJi   S 
MS 
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houses  opposite.  He  had  arranged  every  thing 
with  EUen's  counsel,  and  a  fortnight  before 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  he  went  to  Fal- 
mouth, there  to  look  out  for  the  arriv^  of 
every  packet,  every  transport,  every  fishing- 
vessel,  that  he  might  be  sure  not  to  miss  Co- 
lonel Ever&ham, 

The  wind  had  been  favourable  for  convey- 
ing the  despatches  which  contmned  Colonel 
Eversham's  leave  of  absence,  but  it  continued 
ID  the  East,  long  after  Algernon  had  wished 
it  to  veer  round.  Steam-vessels  were  not  then 
in  use,  and  every  thing  depended  on  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  arrived*  Colonel 
Eversham  had  not  yet  appeared  — Algernon 
was  in  despair— but  leaving  his  servant  to 
watch  for  him,  he  could  no  longer  remain  ab- 
sent from  the  spot  where  his  beloved  EMen'*s 

fate  was  to  be  decided,  and  he  hastened  to^ . 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  he  had  an  interview 
with  Captain  Wareham,  and  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  Eversham  had  not  yet  landed,  but 
that  he  had  Mrs.  Maitland's  account  of  her  son's 
death,  and  that  their  counsel  was  confident  of 
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le  sashj  he  gazed  out  upon  the  clear,  deep 
lue,  quiet  heavens :  the  busy  hum  of  men 
subsided  ;  the  streets  were  deserted ;  the 
Ights  one  by  one  had  been  extinguished ;  not 
sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  monotonous 
of  the  watchman,  pacing  his  rounds.  A 
gentle  breeze  just  whispered  through  the  pop^ 
lar  trees  of  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  brought 
with  it  the  refreshing  smell  which  the  dews 
of  evening  extract  from  them.  It  was  a  sea- 
son for  gentle  and  holy  musings. 

"  And  yet,"  lie  reflected,  "  how  many  beings 
are  now  enduring  the  utmost  pangs  of  human 
anxiety  !  The  culprits  in  the  gaol  —  their 
relatives  —  my  poor  Ellen — her  father,  and 
myself —Cresford  too — the  wretch  whose  very 
name  makes  my  blood  boil ;  he — even  he,  must 
suffer .'  He  must  feel  remorse,  repentance — 
he  must  have  been  hurried  into  this  act  of 
unreasonable,  useless  cruelty,  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  passion,  I  pity  the  unfortunate 
man  !  Yes,  I  pity  him  —  for  he  has  lost  her  * 
Is  not  that  enough  to  maddeu  him  ?  Oh  I 
what  will  the  morrow  bring  to  us  all  ?  What 
win  be  our  fate?"^     His  eyes  glanced  to  the 
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away  I  Iroprisaned !  tloae  f  amd  mj 
away  from  roe  !  It  tt  pcwabie — wtrj 
and  I  shall  surriYe  ihis;  fijr  I 
being  torn  from  AJgeniott,  aid 

George  and  Caroline  f* 
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justice.  She  had  to  wait  some  minutes  in  the 
passage^  till  the  thief  who  had  preceded  her  at 
the  bar  was  removed*  She  was  then  led  io, 
and  placed  where  he  had  stood. 

There  was  an  universal  whisper  and  commo- 
tion throughout  the  assembly^  as  her  graceful 
form  took  the  place  of  the  coarse,  vulgar, 
brutal  figures^  which  bad  usually  occupied 
that  spot, 

A  silence  of  a  moment  succeeded.  She  held 
by  the  iron  bar  before  her,  as  if  to  sustain 
herself.  A  request  for  a  chair  was  heard  from 
every  quarter,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  was 
enabled  to  seat  herself.  There  was  another 
pause — Mr.  Cresford's  lawyer  then  rose.  He 
felt  he  had  the  sense  of  the  court  against  him 
—  that  all  instinctive  and  human  feelings  must 
be  in  favour  of  the  delicate  and  shrinking  crea- 
ture before  them. 

She  sat  shrouded  in  a  wrapping  black  cloak, 
her  face  concealed  by  a  close  bonnet,  and  a 
thick  veil.  Scarcely  any  thing  was  visible  ex- 
cept the  slender,  rounded,  swan-like  throat, 
and  one  white  hand  which  occasionally  clutched 
the  iron  bar. 
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to  accuse  him  and  the  Government,  the  winds 
End  the  waves,  of  cruelty* 

At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
EUen  for  the  first  lime  raised  her  eyes,  and 
saw  the  large  round  green  table,  surrounded 
by  the  youthful  faces  of  the  lawyers  in  their 
powdered  wigs.  She  took  one  fearful  glance 
at  their  countenances,  to  see  if,  accoBtomed  as 
they  were  to  make  their  harvest  of  the  woes 
and  the  crimes  of  their  fellow-men,  there  might 
not  be  a  lurking  expression  of  levity  or  mirth 
among  them*  She  ventured  one  look  at  the 
judge.  He  was  a  firm,  but  a  venerable  and 
mOd-looking  man;  and  she  hoped  for  justice, 
tempered  with  mercy,  at  his  hand».  One  other 
look  towards  the  jury.  She  thought  rfjc  rv* 
cognized  some  facen  she  remembered  in  her 
youth. 

"  Ah  i  they  will  have  pity  on  me/'  sbif 
thought. 

The  certificates  of  the  two  BiftrriafCi  bid 
been  produced — the  witnense*  were  CiUccL  JU 
this  moment  a  voice  was  heard  in  m  loud  whb- 
per  addressing  one  of  the  counsd. 
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— to  devote  her  days  to  her  aged  father,  to  her 
innocent  child  —  the  babe  from  whose  bed  of 
sickness  she  has  this  day  been  dragged  before 
you  ?" 

But  one  feeling  prevailed   throughout   the 
court.     Captain  Wareham,    Hamilton,  Henry 
Wareham,    all    felt    confident    of  the   resolL 
Every  thing  that  had  been  stated  in  favour  of 
Ellen  was  amply  borne  out  by  the  newspaper, 
the  account  of  Maittand^s  death,  and  the  evi^ 
dence    of  Colonel    Eversham,    who    distinctly 
detailed   each    particular   concerning  the  sup- 
posed  death   of  C res  ford,   and    also  declared 
he  had  reported  every  detail  to  Mrs.  Cresford 
upon   his  own  return  to   England,  which    he 
effected  a  short  time  afterwards. 

The  judge  clearly  and  concisely  summed  up 
the  evidence,  and  told  the  jury  it  was  for  them 
to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was,  or  was 
not,  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  she  was 
charged. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  minutes*  To 
Ellen  they  appeared  an  age.  The  whispered 
hopes  and  consolations  of  those  around,  fell  on 
her  ear,  without  entering  into  her  mind.     Slie 
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to  feel,  to  reflect,  to  calculate j  he  had  taken 
her  from  Captain  Wareham's  trembling  arms, 
and  had  carried  her  into  the  lobby.  She  was 
still  insensible,  but  he  supported  that  beloved 
form,  and  the  moment  was  one  of  rapture  ! 

She  faintly  opened  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
from  his  voice  that  she  first  heard,  *'  You  are 
free,  Etlen^  you  are  free  r 

"  Free?'^  and  she  gazed  wildly  around  her. 
'*  Free,  from  him  ?  May  I  become  lawfully 
your  wife?^ 

Her  scattered  senses  were  not  yet  collected 
— she  scarcely  knew  what  had  passed,  or  where 
she  was.  The  words  "  you  are  free,^  sounded 
in  her  ear  as  if  the  fatal  tic  was  dissolved. 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  undeceive  her, 
while,  under  this  impression,  she  leaned  weak- 
ly, and  trustingly  on  his  arm. 

Captain  Wareham  was  preparing  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  his  words,  when  Cresford  rush- 
ed forward.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  hastily 
pushing  aside  all  around,  he  forced  his  way 
by  her  father,  he  seized  her  helpless  form, 
and  sternly  fixing  his  hand  against  Algernon's 
breast,  he  forcibly  rej>elled  him. 
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wife's  hoQour  in  your  hands,  Captain  Ware- 
ham.  When  I  have  seen  you  and  your 
daughter  safely  placed  in  the  carriage,  which 
awaits  you,  I  shall  depart."" 

Sternly  foldiiig  his  arms,  and  placing  him* 
self  between  Hamilton  and  Ellen,  he  watched 
them  into  Lord  Besville's  carriage. 

Hamilton,  ever  fearful  of  adding  to  Ellen's 
sufferings,  commanded  himself,  restrained  his 
feelings,  and  saw  her  dear  form  depart,  without 
making  a  movement  to  follow  or  to  assist. 
When  the  carriage  had  driven  away,  Cresford 
and  Hamilton,  for  one  short  minute,  gazed 
fixedly  on  each  other ;  each  seemed  to  wish 
to  look  the  other  dead,  but  neither  spoke. 
Cresford  was  not  so  deprived  of  all  sense  of 
reason,  and  honour,  as  to  farther  insult  a  man 
who  would  not  raise  his  hand  against  him* 
Hamilton  still  maintained  his  resolution  that 
no  provocation  should  urge  him  to  place  an 
impassable  barrier  between  himself  and  Ellen. 

Kach  turned  on  his  heel  and  wtdked  away, 
with  a  storm  of  turbulent  and  angry  passions 
raging  in  his  bosom.  They  returned  to  their 
respective  hotels. 
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impossible  to  pursue  any  regiilar  fixed  course 
of  life,  to  which  there  seeined  no  period,  no 
end,  except  in  the  grave.  His  child,  too ! 
his  only  child  was  ill  He  had  a  father's  long- 
ing to  sec  it ;  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
how  to  act*  He  would  not  expose  Ellen  to 
another  outbreak  of  Cresford's  passion,  and  he 
at  length  made  up  bis  mind,  that  if  the  next 
day  his  child  was  going  on  well,  he  would 
leave  the  neighbourhood,  but  that,  when  Cres- 
ford  had  also  departed,  he  would  arrange  with 
Captain  Warehaiii  that  he  should  occasionally 
see  his  little  Agnes. 

Poor  EUen  had  reached  her  home.  Ex- 
hausted by  the  overwhelming  emotions  of  the 
day,  she  had  scarcely  feeling  left,  to  compre- 
hend any  thing  beyond  being  restored  to  her 
child.  Caroline,  to  whose  care  she  had  com- 
mitted her,  and  Matilda^  whom  her  father  had 
not  allowed  to  attend  the  trial,  received  her 
in  their  arms,  and  almost  carried  her  to  her 
child's  bedside. 

Little  Agnes  was  better,  and  Ellen  sat  close 
by  her,  with  a  vague  weak  ft;eling  of  gratitude 
to   Heaven   for   re- uniting   them.     They   per- 
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father,  I  scarcely  thought  I  should 
igSLin  feel  any  thing  so  near  akin  to  joy  as 
.  If  you  knew  how  the  horrible  idea  of 
.nsportation  preyed  upon  oiy  inind !  I  did 
>t  like  to  own  how  much  I  thought  of  it. 
least,  I  can  look  round  and  feel  that  from  aU 
'  of  you  I  need  not  now  be  parted.  Yet  mixed 
with  tlxis  sensation  of  joy,  which  is  so  strange 
to  me,  there  comes  such  a  yearning  for  (reorge 
and  Caroline,  my  poor  dear  children,  whom  I 
roust  not  see-  Oh  !  if  I  could  kiss  them  once, 
if  I  could  look  upon  tlienij  if  I  could  know 
they  were  well !  My  poor  dear  innocent  chil- 
dren 1"  She  Bat  down  and  wept  freely,  weakly, 
gently,  as  a  person  utterly  worn  out,  body  and 
mind. 

Ijatterly  she  had  not  spoken  much  of  her 
elder  children ;  her  mind  had  been  bent  to  the 
one  ptiint,  and  the  fear  of  another^  still  more 
dreadful  misfortune,  had  prevented  her  dwelling 
so  much  on  their  absence.  But  now  that  her 
heart,  for  the  first  time,  gave  way  to  this  un- 
wonted feeling  of  happiness,  she  longed  for 
their  presence  with  a  passionate  desire. 

She   breathed  not   Algernon's   name.      But 
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Cber  petiot,  be!  amy,  tendre  iils  qi]€  j*axIore. 
Clier  CDfan^oci,  rnvn  touilcyf  moD  wmouT, 
Te  Toy*  moa  fils,  te  roy,  et  veox  le  ?eoir  eacore, 
Pour  ce  trop  brief  me  sembleDt  ouict  et  jour. 

Clotilde  de  SuEviLLe,  IZrn  Centuht. 


The  next  morning  Captaiti  Wareham,  at 
Ellen's  request,  wrote  a  note  to  Algernon  to 
tell  him  she  was  well,  and  that  little  Agnes  was 
rapidly  recovering,  and  also  to  assure  him  that 
Ellen^'s  mind  was  comparatively  at  ea^^.  In 
his  answer  to  Captain  Wareham  he  tokl  him 
that  having  heard  so  satisfactory  an  account  of 
those  in  whose  welfare  his  every  feeling  was 
centered,  he  should  quit  ♦  ♦  *,  as  he  feared 
his  presence  in  the  town  might  occasion  Ores- 
ford's  also  remaining  there,  in  jealous  irritation  ; 
but  that  he  trusted,  when  every  thing  was 
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Yifiioiiary,  and  odther  added  to  tlie  stdbilitj, 
nor  to  the  ooDsideratioci  of  the  hotiie- 

Henry  Wareham,  who  had  lost  no 
withdrawiog  himself,  had  foosd  Iitde  i 
io  gaining  admitUnce  into  anodKi 
ineDt  of  equal,  if  oaf  greater  iiols: 
which,  though  not  large,  had 
the  time  he  had  formed  one  ia  the  Ctwdmi 
partnership,  his  character  for  ifFadinf  wmi 
industry,  and  hU  clear  practical  bead,  mak^ 
ing  him  an  acqui^tioa  id  asy  cooetm,  wUr 
the  cause  of  his  retirement  hnm  im  pnwtM 
business,  excited  an  interest  m  Uf  Smow 

There  is  no  want  of  geoerena  and  luai  iatt- 
ing  in  this  cottntry.  A  caK  of  ttadtatiifd 
misfortune,  if  once  koown  and  uttienioodf 
rarely  fails  to  create  friemk,  simI  protcctora. 

Ellen*s  ardent  desire  to  see  her  dder  cMMmi 
increased,  rather  than  dtminiihed,  with  timr. 
The  salvage  wildnesA  of  Cresford^'f  eye  Mod 
manner,  filled  her  with  uneaaifieai  for  iMr 
fate*  Henry  had  ascertained  that  he  had 
taken  for  them  a  small  house  at  BroDipton,  m>d 
that  he  visited  them  once  or  twice  a  week. 
The  Aoiane,  whom  she  had  placed  about  thaaif 
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and  discomfort    upon   him,   in  the  decline  of 

She  proposed  a  visit  to  Caroline  and  to  Mr, 
Allenham,  who  had  urged  her  completing  the 
eyre  of  little  Agnes  by  trying  change  of  air. 
She  knew  that  the  kind-hearted  Caroline  would 
willingly  agree  to  any  plan  which  might  pro- 
mise her  a  monient'^s  comfort,  and  if  Mr*  AUen- 
hani  would  give  his  consent,  she  could  not  have 
more  respectable  sanction  and  assistance. 

Caroline,  as  she  expected,  was  all  good- 
nature, nor  did  Mr.  AUenham  disapprove  of 
the  idea*  He  saw  that  she  was  in  so  restless 
a  state,  that  she  was  so  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  if  her  children  were  sick,  she  would 
not  be  apprized  of  their  illness,  that  they  might 
be  dying,  and  she  remain  in  ignorance, — that 
he  really  thought  it  desirable  her  mind  should 
be  relieved  upon  this  subject.  One  thing  he 
premised,  —  that  she  should  not  make  herself 
known  to  them.  If  it  ever  came  to  Cresford's 
ears,  he  might  secrete  them  where  she  would 
have  no  means  of  hearing  or  knowing  about 
them  ;  and  at  all  events  it  would  be  wrong  to 
excite  curiosity,   useless  regrets,  or  premature 
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ringlets,  her  Uugfaiiig  ejcs 
with  gaiety,  her  cheeks  glowiog  with  healtfi ! 
Those  ringlets  which  she  had  so  often  fo^J 
twisted  through  her  fingers,  those  ejret  die 
had  so  often  kissed,  those  cheeks  whicli  hid  to 
often  been  ptUowed  to  rest  upon  her  bosocn ! 

She  had  pledged  bersdf  to  do  Dothiog  to 
attract  attention,  ^ — and  she  kept  htr  word. 
But  a  fearful  chill  ran  through  her  Whefe 
was  George?  Why  was  not  be  jiMjrDg  with 
his  sister  ?  Was  he  ill  ?  She  could  no  longer 
watch  every  graceful  movenieiit  of  Caroliiie^ 
so  agonizingly  did  she  look  for  her  boy. 
George,  the  playful,  the  high-sptnted  George, 
what  could  keep  him  within  ?  The  suspesue 
was  almost  too  much  to  endure  without  be- 
traying herself.  She  had  nearly  made  up  ber 
mind  to  ask  the  shop  people,  in  as  unconcerned 
a  tone  as  she  could  command,  whether  they 
had  lately  seen  the  little  boy  who  hVed  oppo- 
site. She  had  approached  Mrs.  AJIenham, 
and  had  grasped  her  arm  in  almost  speech- 
less tremor,  when  she  saw  George  appear  for 
one  moment  at  the  window,  and  beckon  bk 
sister  in.  She  breathed  again,  and,  leating 
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any  love  for  ber,  an j  recoflcctina  of  htt^ 
If  sucb  ibocigfau  did  crosi  her  and, 
found  ool  ulceraiiee  id  mxA^  Sbe 
herself  satisfied,  and  tbcj  retimed  to 
bury.  She  loved  Loag^Muy;  it  m 
she  had  first  teen  AlgowNiL  It  wm 
had  first  breathed  bis  vows  of  kyrc;  k  wwm 
there  she  had,  as  At  then  fancied,  boowl  her- 
self to  him  by  ties,  whkfa  deasb  only  was  to 
sever. 

Since  the  trial,  Cresford  lagjgltfd  ufom  her 
receiving  alimony  from  binu  It  wia  ] 
her  to  do  so ;  but  he  would  bare 
at  the  idea  of  ber  receiving  aaytUi^  tram 
HamiUoQ.  Her  father,  tboiig|i  he  had  thr 
will,  had  not  the  meaDS  of  sttpportiBg  her; 
and  feeling  also  that  her  nuseries  tended  isthcr 
to  depress  him»  and  to  throw  a  gVxMi  ater 
the  youth  of  Matilda,  si>e  retired  to  m  rery 
small  cottage  in   the   outsUrU  of  the  town. 
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SoMfi  moDths  had  dow  elftptnL 
ventured  to  write  to  Ellen  hmelf, 
to  her  his  life  of  looelioesft.     He 
that  if  he  might  look  forward  to  the  | 
of  seeing  her  and  hU  child  mi  staled  pmodn^ 


attend    to   public,  any 
affidrs. 

These   arguments   wc 
She  knew  too  well  what 
a  parent  for  his  child, 
flict  upon  Algernon  wba 

His  fame  too  !  His  ] 
His  utility  to  his  fellow- 
in  his  fame,  was  second 
himself,  and  though  she 
sented  to  that  which  was 
for  his  sake,  she  thought 
see  him  once  in  every  si 
presence  of  her  father,  ^ 
herself. 

Having  consulted  Ca;: 
obtained  his  consent   to  \ 
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except  in  the  presence  of  her  father.  That  she 
would  meet  him  as  a  dear  and  valued  friend, 
but  they  must  not  indulge  ui  vain  repiningSj  or 
in  useless  or  sinful  hopes. 

Her  letter  was  calm,  it  cost  her  much  to 
make  it  so  —  but  it  was  calm. 

Such  as  it  was,  it  infused  new  life  into  Al- 
gernon, He  doubted  not  her  love.  He  re- 
spected her  scruples.  He  was  so  happy  at 
having  gained  that  much,  that  he  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  measured  style.  He  should 
see  her  again !  He  should  again  hear  the 
music  of  her  voice  !  And  his  eye  beamed 
once  more  with  hope — he  moved  with  a  more 
elastic  step. 

The  very  servants  observed  the  altered  a?*- 
pect  of  their  master^  and  Mrs.  Topham  re- 
marked, as  he  walked  by  the  windows  of  the 
housekeeper's  room  to  the  stables,  that  she 
*^  had  not  heard  her  master  tread  so  light  and 
quick,  since  her  poor  mistress  went  awayT' 
she  wondered  "  what  ever  had  come  to  him  V 

He  appointed  the  day  following  that  on 
which  Ellen  should  receive  his  answer  — the 
hour  one  o*clock.     And  meanwhile  he  was  in  a 
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to  fall  in  showers  on  her  cheeks.  Yet  had  she 
nothing  to  regret.  The  touching,  holy.  Ma- 
donna-like expression  of  her  countenance  at 
present  J  fully  compensated  for  what  she  might 
have  lost  in  brilliancy. 

To  Agne^'s  appearance,  however,  she  de- 
voted herself*  without  any  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
and  the  blooming  little  creature  amply  repaid 
her  cares.  She  was  now  able  to  lisp  a  few 
words,  and  Ellen  had  taught  her  to  say  Papa, 
and  bade  her  be  sure  so  to  call  the  gentleman 
who  was  coming,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him. 
Captain  Wareham  had  walked  down  early  to 
Ellen's  cottage,  and  they  remained  waiting  in 
perturbed  expectation.  Ellen  felt  confused. 
Her  situation  was  so  strange — so  new.  There 
was  no  precedent  by  which  to  shape  her  con- 
duct. But  she  had  the  best  of  guides :  her 
guileless  heart,  her  innate  purity. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  one,  a  post- 
chaise  drove  to  the  door.  In  one  second  Al- 
gernon sprang  from  it:  in  another,  he  was  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Ellen's  heart   beat,    till    she    thought    her 
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The  tears  of  a  man  are  always  powerfully 
'Cting.    What  must  the  tears  which  Algernon 
-•d  over  their  child,  have  been  to  Ellen  ?    She 
t^d  not  weep.     She  had  worked  herself  up  to 
R  firm,  and  not  to  allow  this  interview  to  lead 
m  any  out-pourings  of  the  heart,   to  any  ex- 
■ressions  of  feelings,  for  which  she  might  after- 
ards  reproach  herself. 
At  length  Algernon  spoke. 
**  Our  child,  Ellen,  is  not  like  you,'^  and  he 
ked  from  one  to  the  other  with  eyes  of  such 
elting  tenderness,    that  it  would  have  been 
iifficult  to  say,  to  which,  at  that  moment,  his 
leart  went  forth  most. 

*'  Oh,  no  r  she  exclaimed,  "  thank  Heaven, 
ilie  is  like  you  V*  but  she  presently  added  in  a 
more  composed  manner :  "  She  has  quite  re- 
^vered  her  looks,  and  her  strength  now,''^ 

She  loved  to  hear  Algernon  say  our  child. 
And  yet  how  strange  to  see  the  father  of  her 
child,  clasp  it  to  his  bosom,  shed  tears  of  love 
over  it,  and  to  be  obliged  to  keep  up  a  calm, 
company,  conversation. 

Captain  Wareham  now  inquired  wtncb  road 
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raunicate  with  my  political  friends.  I  know 
nothing  about  them/^ 

Ellen's  heart  smote  her,  that  she  should  be 
the  cause  of  his  abandoning  a  career  for  which 
he  was  so  weU  fitted. 

**  This  must  not  be,''  she  said  ;  "  you  ought 
to  exert  yourself,  Algernon,  Indeed  this  is 
not  right  f^ 

*^  But  tell  me,  Ellen,  how  do  yon  pass  your 
time  ?     What  occupations  have  you  ?^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  she  does,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton,^ interrupted  Captain  Wareham,  **  she 
goes  about  doing  good,  and  there  is  not  a  poor 
distressed  creature  within  miles,  that  does  not 
know  her  and  bless  her."" 

Algernon  at  first  felt  vexed  with  Captain 
Wareham  for  taking  up  the  answer  to  his 
queslion,  for  he  longed  to  hear  the  music  of 
Ellen *s  voice;  but  he  no  longer  regretted  it  was 
her  father  who  had  spoken,  for  the  report  of 
her  good  deeds  was  equally  sweet  in  his  ear. 

•*  God  will  bless  you  also,  Ellen  !" 

**  I  wish  to  remember  all  you  have  told  me 
about  the  management  of  the  poor,  and  I  hope 
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Ellen  smiled  faintly,  and  gratefully. 

"  Have  pretty  Jane  Esrie  and  her  husband 
got  a  cottage  yet  ?  If  they  had  a  tidy  cottage 
to  themselves,  it  might  confirm  him  in  his 
reformation  ;  now  he  has  such  a  pretty  wife 
too.'' 

In  this  manner  Ellen  endeavoured  to  lead 
him  to  again  interest  himself  in  his  peasantry, 
while  to  herself  there  was  a  certain  melancholy 
pleasure  in  uttering  the  names,  and  picturing 
the  spots  J  once  so  familiar  to  her. 

Agnes  meantime  had  nestled  herself  comfort- 
ably into  his  arms.  Perhaps  she  had  some  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  him  ;  perhaps  it  was  merely 
the  caprice  which  sometimes  makes  children  im^ 
mediately  attach  themselves  to  one  person,  while 
they  take  an  antipathy  to  another,  but  from 
the  first  moment  she  seemed  attracted  by  him. 
Ellen  looked  at  them,  and  thought  how  happy 
were  those,  who  might  in  peace  and  honour, 
gaze  every  day  of  their  lives  upon  their  child, 
and  the  father  of  their  child. 

The  hour  for  departure  approached.  At 
four  o'clock  the  chaise  was  again  to  be  at  the 
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doD  of  terror  from  the  image  she  had  herself 
conjured  up* 

The  chaise  had  been  some  time  announced. 
Captain  Wareham,  though  from  the  liottam 
of  his  heart  he  pitied  them  both,  thought 
there  was  no  use  in  prolonging  this  distress- 
ing interview — to  him^lf  doubly  bo,  for  he 
felt  himself  a  third ;  and  yet  Ellen  had  made 
him  promise  to  give  her  the  support  of  his 
presence.  She  thought,  if  the  interview  should 
not  remain  unknown,  {and  what  does  remain 
unknown  in  the  present  civilized  state  of  so- 
ciety ?)  her  fair  name  could  not  suffer  if  it 
was  conducted  under  the  sanction  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

Algernon  had  kissed  his  child ;  he  had  wrung 
Captain  Wareham's  hand ;  Ellen  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  and  again  held  forth  her  hand 
to  him. 

**  May  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  and  va- 
lued friend  V  she  said. 

**  Ellen  I  my  own  Ellen  P 

'*  You  had  better  go  now,^  she  gently  re- 
plied*    *'  My   father   is   not   so   young  as  he 
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practical  adUtj:  he  ^Itended  FmthMMMM  — 
he  was  put  upon  axDHUtteet — his  eje  oscr 
more  flashed  with  fire-^hii  coastmmuet  rr- 
covered  its  ammatlaiit  his  msoorr  lU  eiiergj* 

His  re-appeanmoe  in  the  worid  vas  hailed 
with  joy  by  all  who  blew,  sid  oooaequeotly 
loved  and  respect£d  him.  Thoa^  there  wm 
stiU  a  coiTodiiig  care  within — though  there 
was  still  a  cheerless  void  in  his  haiU  yet 
wheD  once  he  began  again  to  ndjc  with  bis 
fellow  tnen^  and  to  enter  into  public  affurm, 
there  were  so  many  objects  to  totetiesl  and 
Dccypy  a  man^  that  the  nest  rx  moaAB 
were  not  to  him  so  immeastirablj  long  as  I0 
Ellen. 

At  the  appointed  day  and  hour  he  was  sgaiii 
at  the  cottage,  and  claimed  her  approring 
Bmile  for  his  obedience  to  her  wishes.  Stm 
had  carefully  spelled  every  newspaper,  wadsd 
through  columns  of  parliamentary  debates  on 
subjects  she  could  not  comprehend,  for  fear  of 
missing,  or  not  properly  appreciating,  some 
short  reply  of  his;  but  it  had  been  with  joy 
she  had  seen  bis  name  frequently  among  the 
o  S 
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timacy  which  subsisted  between  hira  and  Miss 
Coverdale,  reports  arose  which  immediately 
came  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  AUenham,  Some 
people  have  the  faculty  of  always  hearing 
news,  and  Caroline  was  one  of  those. 

She  knew  how  totally  groundless  w  as  such  an 
idea;  but  she  thought  if  such  gossip  should 
reach  *  *  ♦,  it  might  be  very  unpleasant  to 
Ellenj  and  that  she  should  do  well  to  warn 
her  against  giving  any  credit  to  it.  In  short, 
to  prevent  her  hearing  it,  she  immediately 
wrote  her  word  of  it. 

She  told  her  "  It  was  quite  a  foolish  notion 
of  some  meddlesome  neighbours ;  that  Alger- 
non^'s  pleasure  in  the  society  at  Coverdale,  wa« 
principally  on  account  of  their  all  knowing 
Ellen  so  well,  and  because  Coverdale  was  so- 
near  Longbury;''*  and  she  bade  her  **not  fret 
herself  at  all,  if  she  did  hear  such  silly  things 
said.'* 

The  very  possibility  that  Algernon  should 
think  of  any  other  wife,  or  that  people  should 
imagine  he  could  think  of  any  one  else,  was 
almost    agonizing    to   Ellen.       She    instantly 
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Crbsford,  as  we  have  before  mentioned* 
had  given  his  mind  to  business ;  but  his  vision- 
ary schemes  of  aggrandizement  had  not  proved 
successful.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  involved 
the  concern  in  considerable  embarrassments^ 
and  to  retrieve  all,  he  ventured  on  a  still 
bolder  speculation, — -which  failed  ! 

In  a  few  words,  the  house  broke. 

He  had  gone  through  much  during  the  time 
that  these  difficulties  had  been  thickening 
around  him,  and  when  at  last  the  storm,  which 
had  been  long  gathering,  broke  upon  his  head, 
il  found   him  totally  unequal  to  bearing  up 
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the  firm  wotild  be  able  to  pay  a  gcxxl  divideDd 
in  the  pound  ;  so  that,  although  a  bankruptcy, 
it  would  not  be  a  disgraceful  one.  He  had 
called  to  inquire  about  Cresford,  and  the  an- 
swer was  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  was  now 
better^  though  not  well  enough  to  receive 
visiters.  Henry  could  not  ascertain  what  pro- 
spects there  were  for  his  future  provision  ;  but 
promised  to  let  her  know  when  he  could  learn 
any  thing  farther. 

Pity  swallowed  up  all  other  feelings,  and 
she  anxiously  awaited  the  result.  Henry  again 
wrt>te  to  her.  He  had  called  a  second  time, 
and  was  refused  admittance.  The  servant 
shook  his  head,  and  said  ^'  He  feared  his  mas- 
tOT  was  very  ill.  The  doctors  said  ihey  could 
do  nothing  for  him  unless  his  mind  was  kept 
quiet,  and  as  for  keeping  his  mind  quiet 
that  w^as  impossible.  He  was  night  and  day 
poring  over  papers,  and  the  lawyers  were  with 
him  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  if  they  did  not 
come,  he  kept  sending  for  them,  so  there  was 
no  u&e  in  telling  them  not  to  trouble  him  till 
he  got  a  little  better.'"  The  servant  added, 
he  thought  "  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
o5 


to  see  them.^ 

Ellen's  hemrt  bled  tar  hi 
oonaidered  within  herself  wl 
call  her  to  him  in  his  pres 
But  perfajqpo  h^  presence 
him ;  imd  even  if  he  did 
die  bring  herself  to  attend  1 
scarcelj  thought  she  could  c 
Henry  to  discover  whether 
her  name.  It  would  be  a  re 
not  think  of  her. 

Henry,  the  next  time  he  < 
sflrrant,  who  was  an  old  a< 
as  he  had  been  porter  at  thi 
belonged  to  the  house.  He 
Cresford  ever  alluded  to  his 
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It  was  gome  time  before  she  heard  again, 
and  then  it  was  from  Henry^  to  say  he  had  seen 
Cresford.  That,  having  learned  he  was  con- 
siderably worse^  he  had  again  called,  and  had 
ventured  to  send  up  word  that  he  was  there. 
That  Cresford  had  admitted  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  shocked  at  the  havoc  which 
a  few  months  had  made  lo  bis  appearance. 
That  he  was  certainly  very  ill,  but  he  thought 
it  was  the  mind  which  preyed  upon  the  body — 
the  sword  consuming  the  scabbard  ;  liis  face 
was  haggard — his  eye  was  restless  ^ — his  voice 
feeble  and  hollow.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
positive  complaint,  except  a  slight  but  frequent 
cough.  He  spoke  much  of  his  affairs — said  he 
did  not  care  for  himself,  but  he  lamented  the 
fate  of  his  children.  That,  perhaps,  his 
schemes  had  been  imprudent,  but  that  his 
partners  hampered  him.  They  would  not 
enter  into  his  views,  and  their  timid  prudence 
prevented  his  projects  being  carried  on,  in  the 
only  manner  which  could  lead  to  a  successful 
termination,  boldly  and  gallantly  as  they  had 
been  conceived. 

**God  knows,''  he  added,  ^^  what  remnant  of 
fortune  may  be  saved  from  the  wreck,  or  whe- 
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The  journey  was  long.  She  had  time  to 
tliink»  and  to  think  of  every  thing:  of  every 
probability,  of  every  possibiUty,  Bttt  there 
was  one  on  which  she  dared  not  allow  her  mind 
to  rest. 

What  was  to  happen  if  Cresford  died  ?  She 
felt  it  criminal  to  look  forward  to  what  would 
then  ensue.  If  he  recovered,  what  then? 
Would  her  visit  to  his  bed  of  sickness  be  a  re- 
conciliation F  Could  he  wish  to  take  her  back, 
when  he  knew  her  whole  heart  was  another^s  ? 
What  would,  what  could  happen  r  She  ttrove 
not  to  look  forward  beyond  the  present  moment. 
She  had  but  one  cour»e  to  pursue.  She  could 
not  refuse  such  an  appeal  from  a  dying  man, 
and  that  man  her  lawful  husband.  The  path  of 
duty  was  clear;  fur  the  rest,  «he  must  trust  to 
Providence  for  guidance  and  support/ 

She  first  drove  to  her  brother^n  lodgings : 
she  found  him  there.  His  countenance  be* 
trayed  anxiety,  his  brow  was  care-worn* 

"  He  is  yet  alive,"^  he  said ;  **  I  sat  up  with 
him  all  night.  In  your  absence  he  will  scarcely 
allow  me  to  leave  him.*' 

^^  Oh,    Henry,   this   is  an   awful   meeting  l 


toTgiving  DOW ;    all   his 
wems  to  have  revived.'' 

<'  That  is  almost  worse 
love  has  ever  been  a  sour 

Henry  lost  no  time 
Cresford's  house,  which 
office,  and,  although  no 
able  part  of  London,  w 
diousy  and  was  usuallj  : 
partner  of  the  concern, 
passed  four  years  as  his  i 

It  was  with  painful  re^ 
anticipations  that  she  tn 
and  mounted  the  broad, 
case,  once  so  familiar  to  h 

Henry  lefk  her  in  the  di 
went  up-stairs  to  prepi 
arrival.     She  looked  rot 
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Henry  returned.  He  said  the  physicians 
were  at  that  moment  visiting  their  patient, 
and  that  when  they  left  the  room,  he  would 
apprize  him  of  her  arrivaL  She  had  still  to 
wait.  When  once  the  mind  is  worked  up  to 
the  performance,  or  the  endurance  of  any  thing 
disagreeable,  or  painful,  a  few  additional  mo- 
ments of  suspense  are  almost  agonizing. 

She  mechanically  took  the  hand^skreen  off  the 
chimney-piece.  It  was  one  she  had  herself  orna- 
mented with  wafer  cameos,  and  little  scraps  of 
verses.  The  gold  paper  was  all  tarnished,  the 
cameos  broken*  the  writing  half  effaced,  but  she 
could  still  distinguish  some  lines,  which  carried 
her  back  to  the  feelings  of  former  days,  and 
the  emotions  under  which  they  had  been 
selected,  till  the  flood  of  recollections  which 
crowded  upon  her  almost  bewildered  her. 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  the  physicians 
entered.  Ellen  felt  awkward  and  confused. 
They  must  think  her  presence  so  odd  I  She 
knew  not  what  tone  to  take,  and  it  was  with 
timidity  and  shyness  that  she  ventured  to  ask 
what  was  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Cresford. 

The  taller,  a  pale,  slender  man,  with  a  sweet 
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know  what  hia  complaint  is,  so  we  may  prove 
wrong,  and  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
So  I  wish  you  a  good  morning !  "^  and  away 
he  trudged,  having  made  a  short,  abrupt  bow 
to  Ellen. 

When  they  were  gonej  she  sat  down  for  a 
few  momenta,  and  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts 
for  the  interview  which  approached* 

She  heard  Henry's  step  on  the  stairs;  her 
heart  felt  sick  within  her — ^his  hand  was  on 
the  lock  of  the  door, 

**  Now,  Ellen  I"  he  said,  "  Cresford  is  tolera^ 
bly  composed.  But  how  pale  you  are  i  Shall 
1  get  you  any  thing  ? — a  glass  of  water  ?^ 

**  Nothing  1  thank  you ;  I  am  quite  well 
now,"" 

She  took  Henry's  arm,  and  he  led  her 
up  stairs.  He  gently  opened  the  door — the 
apartment  was  darkened.  As  they  entered, 
the  nurse  discreetly  slipped  past  them  out  of 
the  room. 

Coming  from  the  full  light,  Ellen  could 
scarcely  see.  She  approached  the  bed  ;  he  was 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  cushions,  almost 
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wilfully  done  any  thing  to  increase  your 
wretchedness.  As  for  forgiving  you,  that  I 
doj  indeed,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.*" 

"  Well,  I  have  your  pity  l  —and  your  for- 
giveness I  your  love  I  never  had  V 

There  was  a  mixture  of  dejection  and  of 
hardness  in  the  tone  in  which  the  last  few 
words  were  uttered.  Ellen  could  not  reply. 
It  would  have  been  a  glaring  falsehood,  to  say 
it  was  true  love  she  had  ever  felt  for  him ; 
an  impious,  and  an  useless  falsehood,  to  lie 
to  one  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 

Turning  to  Henry,  he  inquired, 

**  Are  the  children  come  yet?  I  wanted  to 
bless  them,  and  to  bless  my  wife  too ;  for  you 
are  still  my  wife,  Ellen! — as  long  as  I  am 
alive,  you  are  my  wife — ^I  am  your  husband  !" 

There  was  a  shade  of  his  former  stem,  and 
violent  manner,  which  made  Ellen  shudder  to 
her  inmost  soul. 

"  Are  my  children  coming  P^  she  faintly 
asked. 

*'  Yes  I  I  sent  for  them  hours  ago.  Why  do 
they  not  come,  Henry  Wareham  ?"'  he  inquired, 
in  a  peremptory  and  authoritative  voice. 
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spoke  with  a  vehemence  which  alarmed  them. 
"Throw  it  into  the  fire  —  let  me  know  it  is 
consuming.'" 

In  humble  penitence  for  having,  by  her  in- 
advertence, so  embittered  the  last  moments  of 
the  unhappy  man*a  Ufe,  she  walked  to  the  fire, 
and»  m  he  bade,  committed  the  treasured  ring 
to  the  flames.  As  she  was  doing  so,  she  felt 
her  soul  die  away  within  her. 

He  had  raised  himself  up  with  the  unnatural 
strength  of  great  excitement  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution of  his  behest,  and  he  fell  back  exhaust- 
ed and  faint.  He  gasped  for  breath,  Henry 
and  Ellen  hastened  to  him.  They  thought  his 
last  moment  was  approaching;  but  he  raDied, 
**  Where  is  the  ring  I  placed  upon  your  finger?" 

"  It  is  at  home :  I  put  it  carefully  away 
when — ^ 

**  Speak  on ;  finish  your  sentence-" 

**  When — the  other — was  placed  there.** 

"You  have  kept  it,  then?  You  did  not 
cast  It  away  ?"" 

'^  Indeed  I  preserved  it  religiously.  Are 
you  not  the  father  of  my  children  ?""  she 
added  in   a  gentle    deprecating  tone.     "  Oh, 
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Ellen  and  Henry  knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and 
Ellen,  reverently  and  humbly,  obeyed  him. 
As  she  spoke,  his  eyes  gradually  closed,  and 
soon  after  he  fell  into  a  short  but  refreshing 
slumber. 

When  he  awoke,  the  nurse  stole  in^  to  inform 
them  that  the  children  were  come.  He  bade 
them  enter. 

It  was  now  more  than  a  year  since  they  had 
been  parted  from  their  mother,  and  when  they 
unexpectedly  saw  her,  they  ran  to  her  arms  in 
silent  joy.  They  made  no  exclamation,  for  the 
subdued  voices  of  all  the  attendants,  the  dark- 
ened room,  the  vague  awe  of  a  death-bed,  over- 
powered their  young  minds,  and  prevented  any 
burst  of  delight.  They  clung  round  her,  and 
she  folded  them  to  her  bosom,  with  mingled 
emotions,  in  which  pleasure  bore  no  inconsider- 
able part. 

*'  Children,"  said  Cresford  in  a  gentle  tone, 

**  Your  father  speaks,"  Ellen  hastily  whis- 
pered ;  *'  go  to  him,  my  loves," 

"  My  children,"  he  continued,  **  kneel  here 
by  my  bed-side :  I  wish  to  give  you  my  bless- 
ing, my  parting  blessing.     Be  good,  and  never 
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tranquillity  o(  litn  luimt 
effect  uphill  bin  frniiu\  ntul 
dajs^  it  iilmo>it  NtviunI  nn  if  \\n 
TigDtir  of  his  constitution  wooltt  vou 
quer.  On  the  third,  however,  ii  vinlvnl  (It  mI 
caiighing earned  the  rupture  of  n  hUunl-Kvmv], 
^nd  there  wss  no  doubt  bul  that  i\  U\\  liiiiim 
must  dose  his  sad  existence. 

The  effusion  of  blood  eonld  n(»t  be  fiiii|>|iiHl, 
He  gradually  became  weaker  ami  wenicr  A* 
his  strength  declined^  his  teiulc^iirRN  tnwartU 
Ellen  increased,  and  all  angry  feeliii^w  vmilwhwL 
From  her  hand  alone  winild  lie  ri^ceivt-  i<ltlier 
food  or  medicine.  She  wateiied  awr  [ilm  willi 
unwearietl  attention,  and  wlien  at  Uiit  liin  wplrit 
quietly  departed,  m  calmly,  m»  ^*ntly,  tlial 
the  by-J^tanders  could  Hcarcely  awcertidn  llie 
moment  when  he  drew  im  loMt  breath,  it  whm 
her  hand  that  closed  hin  eyes,  and  »he  ini* 
printed  on  bis  cold  forehead,  elainniy  with  the 
dew  of  death,  one  pious  kiim  of  duty  and 
affection, 
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She  had  not  wrjiten  to  Alganon,  Co 
him  of  Cresford's  deaili.     She  badfidt  a 
stitioys  horror  when  his  wedifiag-ciiig  vat  < 
mitted  to  the  flames;  and  tlie  last  | 
with  Cresford  had  to  her 
and  confinned  anew  her  irsi  mtton,  ta  \ 
the  moment  when  she  was  free  to  giTc 
for  ever  to  Algeroom^  ihe  felt  hendf 
severed  from  him  than  ihe  had  ewer  jet 

She  knew  not  where  he  waa;  the  had  ant 
allowed  him  to  oorreapond  whh  ho^;  ami 
though  she  felt  it  was  searcelj  kiad  aot  to 
be  the  first  to  inform  him  oi  the 
had  not  courage  to  write  to  teD  htm 
free.  She  had  never  believed  the 
which  had  arisen  from  his  frequent  vMla  to 
Coverdale  Park :  she  had  been  to  wre  at  hi* 
devotion,  that  she  would  have  frit  guilty  of 
ingratitude  towards  him^  if  ihe  had  aOoved 
them  to  give  her  any  uoeasneaa:  yel  oow^  Cor 
the  first  time,  the  reoottectioa  at  the  wepaei 
would  recur  to  her  miiKL  It  vaa  poarfbkt 
just  possible,  there  might  have  been  iomeioiiB- 
dation  for  it.  She  had  heard,  she  had  icad 
noufiand  times,  that  while  thcve  waa  h^p^ 
^  remain  faithful;  bat  that  it 


»«ii  nave  oeen  true  and  J 
what  she  had  any  right  to 

As  she  did  not  write  at 
of  delkacy  towards  the  n 
she  now  fdt  unwilling  i 
shrinking  sensitiveness  ^ 
formed  a  leading  feature  in 

She  was  not  long,  ho^ 
pense.  Algernon  had  be 
the  time,  and  more  than 
fore  he  learned  the  eve 
returned  to  London.  H( 
Ellen  was  at  her  cottage 
as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
She  was  startled  from  i 
hope,  mixed  with  a  little  fe 
the   clatter  of  a   carriage 
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of  widowhood  ;  but  consented,  at  the  end  of 
one  month,  to  be  privately  re-married. 

They  agreed  to  renew  those  vows^  to  which 
their  hearts  had  so  strictly  adhered,  at  Long- 
bury  Church,  and  to  Mr.  AUenham's  they  speed- 
ily removed ;  Captain  Wareham  and  Matilda 
followed,  and  Henry  arrived  from  London. 

It  was  late  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
party  had  gathered  round  a  cheerful,  blazing 
fire,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  ceremony. 
It  was  long  since  they  had  met  together  with 
feelings  of  peace  and  happiness,  such  as  they 
now  experienced,  although  in  some  of  the 
party  it  was  happiness  chastened,  and  subdued, 
by  all  they  had  previously  endured. 

Algernon's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Ellen  with  an 
expression  of  holy  love,  which  Ijordered  on 
veneration.  Matilda  remarked  upon  his  stea- 
dy gaze,  and  told  him  he  would  put  Ellen 
quite  out  of  countenance. 

'^  I  was  thinking,""  he  replied,  "  that  if  she 
had  not  been  as  virtuous  as  she  is  beautiful, 
as  pure  as  she  is  kind,  as  firm  as  she  is 
affectionate,  if  she  had  listened  to  me,  when  I 
wished  to  fly  to  America,  we  should  never  have 
known  this  hour  of  unalloyed  happiness*^ 
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most  gaily :  '*  there  are  not  Algernons  to  be 
met  with  every  day  !" 

"  Then  I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  you, 
papa.  You  know  you  would  not  manage  at 
all  well  without  me  I  you  would  have  nobody  to 
scold  !  and  what  is  more,  there  would  be  no- 
lK>dy  to  scold  you,"  she  added,  playfully  tap- 
ping her  father  on  the  cheek. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  Matilda,^"  replied  Cap- 
tain Wareham,  who  was  too  happy  to  be  angry, 
*^  you  must  keep  down  this  same  spirit  of 
your's,  or  nobody  will  put  you  to  the  trial/" 

Matilda  looked  archly  at  Caroline,  as  if  Ca- 
roline and  she  knew  something  that  disproved 
Captain  Wareham's  prognostics. 

The  marriage  w&%  to  take  place  early  in  the 
morning,  as  they  meant  to  reach  Belhanger 
the  same  day.  The  children  had  been  abeady 
sent  there,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  greet 
them  on  their  arrival. 

Before  eight  o'clock,  the  whole  party  walked 
quietly  up  the  hill  to  the  church. 

There  Mr,  AUenham  again  pronounced  over 
them  the  nuptial  benediction.  They  both  re- 
peated after  him,  clearly,  distinctly,  and  fer- 
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